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WHAT  CROWN  ZIPPER  MEANS 

fO  6.  ALTMAN  &  CO.  *At  the  center  of  TO  you  **  Crown  Zipper  is  backed  by  tbe  oldest 

[itman’s  yard  goods  department,  a  famous  family  has  friends  of  home  sewing,  assuring  instant  consumer  rec- 

;en  given  its  own  home  . .  .  Clark’s  and  J.  &  P.  ognition.  It  is  distributed  by  a  company  known  both  for 

tau  Threads  and  Crown  Zipper.  To  Altman  it  means  the  quality  of  its  products  and  of  its  service.  Six  depots 

istant  brand  acceptance,  speedy  sales,  quick  profits.  To  at  strategic  points  insure  quick  delivery.  Your  order  for 

i«ir  customers  it  means  convenience  in  quick  color  Crown  Zippers  can  be  part  of  a  prepaid  shipment  of 

Itching;  the  satisfaction  of  fool-proof  instructions;  and  other  Spool  Cotton  products.  Write  or  telephone  our 

superior  product  that’s  smoother,  quicker,  stronger.  nearest  representative  about  your  Crown  Zipper  set-up. 

ASSORTMENT  F,  202 — 12  dozen  Croton  Zippers  in  an  attractive  metal  display  cabinet.  Contains  the  best-selling  styles  and  lengths^  each 
packaged  with  instruction  leaflet,  and  wrapped  with  Cellophane  to  guard  freshness.  The  display  cabinet  is  packed  in  individual  shipping  container. 
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TO  THE  WEST  COAST,  HAIL! 

N  modest  fashion  the  National  Retail  Dry 

Goods  Association  has  spread  out  a  bit. 

Through  arrangements  with  the  Dry  Goods 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Denis 
Donohoe,  its  president,  will  represent  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  arrangement  in  particular  will  speed  up 
the  receipt  of  important  bulletins  and  other 
communications  by  our  members  on  the  West 
Coast.  Instead  of  mailing  such  material  direct 
from  the  New  York  office  we  shall  send  copy  to 
San  Francisco  where  it  will  be  processed  and 
mailed.  In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  save 
as  much  as  a  week's  time  in  reaching  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  that  region  with  material  which,  for 
economy's  sake,  must  be  mailed  in  the  slower 
classifications. 

This  is  the  first  regional  office  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ever  has  had.  We  trust  the  arrangement 
will  prove  helpful  in  establishing  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  our  organization  and  its  Pacific 
Coast  members. 

PEACE  MUST  BE  GUARDED 

LTHOUGH  it  seems  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  current  debates  in 
Congress  over  the  neutrality  act  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  it  is 
highly  important  to  note  that  the  sentiment 
against  the  United  States  taking  part  in  Europe's 
war  has  been  rolling  up  until  those  who  have 
heretofore  held  that  American  participation  was 
inevitable  are  at  least  withholding  such  opinions. 

This  is  encouraging  because  American  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  almost  a  solid  unit  in  expressing 
opposition  to  our  going  to  war.  We  know  the 
frightful  cost  of  war  in  men  slain,  in  homes 
desolated,  in  a  huge  army  of  men  crippled  and 
left  to  struggle  through  life  as  best  they  can. 
We  know  something  of  the  pouring  out  of  treas¬ 
ure  which  war  necessitates.  We  also  know 
something  of  the  aftermath  of  war  booms  and 
the  complete  dislocation  of  our  national  econ¬ 
omy.  We  know  how  such  unbalanced  economy 


can  present  the  twin  dangers  of  revolution  and 
dictatorship,  for  we  have  seen  these  things  hap¬ 
pen  abroad.  We  know  also  that  with  the  national 
debt  now  at  its  all-time  high  an  adventure  in  war 
which  might  cost  us  forty  or  fifty  billions  of 
dollars  on  top  of  that  debt  would  wreck  our 
ecnomic  and  political  systems. 

Small  wonder  that  the  thinking  men  in  Ameri¬ 
can  business — in  spite  of  their  sympathies  for 
the  nations  at  war — should  be  firmly  set  against 
the  United  States  having  any  part  in  the  war  in 
Europe. 

To  know  these  things,  however,  is  not  enough. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  insistent 
propaganda  which,  as  the  war  progresses,  will  be 
directed  at  us  by  both  sides.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  last  war  a  man  who  had  had  charge 
of  the  United  States  government's  propaganda 
was  quoted  as  saying  the  propagandists  could 
make  the  American  people  accept  any  kind  of 
war  within  six  weeks. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  protection  that  we  could 
set  up  against  being  drawn  against  our  better 
judgment  into  another  war  would  be  for  us  all 
to  recognize  that  we  are  susceptible  to  propa¬ 
ganda  and  that  the  propagandists  aim — not  at 
our  intelligences  but  at  our  emotions. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  PRICES 

LSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN 
you  will  find  information  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  declaring 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Association  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  consumers  by 
trying  to  prevent  unwarranted  price  advances. 
You  will  likewise  find  the  story  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  which  has  been  appointed  to  carry 
out  that  policy. 

The  wisdom  of  this  prompt  action  hardly  can 
be  questioned.  Already  government  agencies, 
consumer  groups  and  various  other  important 
segments  of  the  public  have  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  the  Association's  attitude.  But  while 
these  expressions  of  approval  are  pleasant  and 
do  help  to  form  a  sound  foundation  for  good 
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-LET'S  ARGUE - 

will,  they  also  place  a  special  obligation  upon 
our  trade. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Association's  Board 
to  take  this  attitude  but  the  crucial  question  is — 
whfU  are  individual  retailers  going  to  do  about 
it? 

So  long  as  the  Association  and  its  members  are 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  prevent  unwarranted 
price  advances  by  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  the  average  retailer,  doubtless,  will  be 
disposed  to  line  up  alongside  of  these  others 
and  applaud  the  Association's  efforts. 

It  must  be  remembered,  hotvever,  that  if  un- 
warranted  price  advances  are  to  be  prevented, 
then  they  must  be  prevented  in  retail  stores  just 
the  same  as  in  manufacturers’  show  rooms. 
The  retailer  cannot  expect  to  occupy  any  pre¬ 
ferred  position  in  the  matter.  Retailers  will  not 
have  discharged  their  responsibility  merely  by 
helping  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  making 
unwarranted  price  advances.  If  they  are  sin¬ 
cere;  if  they  are  intelligent — they  will  watch 
their  oten  prices  quite  as  alertly  as  they  ivatch 
the  manufacturers’. 

Why  is  all  this  necessary?  Business  has  been 
going  along  now  for  years  without  anything 
very  substantial  in  the  way  of  profits.  In  fact, 
it  has  become  almost  axiomatic  that  those  folks 
who  are  against  the  profit  system  really  should 
go  into  business  because  they  are  not  likely  to 
find  any  profits  there.  This  being  the  case,  why 
should  not  all  business  capitalize  the  present 
situation  to  grab  some  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  missing  for  so  long  a  time?  Why  not  get 
all  that  one  can  get  "while  the  getting  is  good"? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  very  simple.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  only  one  field  of  opportunity  and  that 
is  to  serve  the  public.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  public  has  been  very  low.  Unemployment 
has  been  wide-spread.  Purchasing  power  has 
been  slowly  building  up  again.  There  must  be 
some  relationship  between  prices  and  consumer 
income.  To  arbitrarily  increase  prices  will  not 
give  the  public  any  greater  purchasing  power. 
Instead  it  will  reduce  the  ability  to  consume. 
Volume  will  fall  off.  Rising  prices  then  will  call 
for  higher  wages  and  generally  increased  ex¬ 
pense  and  these,  in  their  turn,  will  again  result 
in  price  rises — and  so  on  throughout  the  vicious 
upward  spiral. 

We  are  obliged  to  recognize,  of  course,  that 
what  is  happening  in  Europe  is  bound  to  affect 
the  economy  of  the  entire  world.  Price  increases 
are  going  to  be  inevitable  as  the  war  continues 
and  grows  in  seriousness.  The  combined  power 
of  the  government,  the  consumers  and  all  of  busi¬ 
ness  eventually  will  be  insufficient  to  prevent 
pri  ce  rises.  However,  there  is  no  justification 
for  anybody  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  at  the  future 
and  start  anticipating. 

When  the  time  arrives  when  price  increases 


are  inevitable  and  necessary  they  will  have  to 
come,  but  unwarranted  increases  are  going  to 
create  trouble — great  and  serious  trouble — for 
business.  Most  of  this  trouble — in  all  proba¬ 
bility — will  be  unloaded  at  the  retailer’s  door 
because  he  is  the  only  factor  in  the  whole 
business  scheme  who  is  known  to  the  public 
for  whom  all  business  works. 

The  retailer  who  is  really  smart  today  is  the 
one  who  makes  up  his  mind  now  to  build  him¬ 
self  a  completely  clean  record  during  this  emer¬ 
gency.  You  can  do  that  if  you  will  heed  the 
warnings  of  the  Emergency  Committee. 

WHEN  IS  A  CONTRACT  NOT  A  CONTRACT? 


Read  carefully  the  statement  issued  by 
Chairman  Frank  M.  Mayfield  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  which  appears  In  this 
issue.  It  has  to  do  with  an  old  practice  which 
is  being  dug  up  now  by  certain  classes  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  unwilling  to  make  a  complete 
contract  with  the  retailer  and  abide  by  it. 

These  manufacturers  have  agreed  through 
their  trade  association  that  orders  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  only  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
if  certain  costs  of  production  should  increase 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  the  additional 
cost  on  to  their  retail  accounts. 

In  this  case  the  manufacturers  apparently  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  such  Increases  will 
not  be  necessary  and  yet  they  are  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  re-introducing  a  particu¬ 
larly  vicious  means  of  starting  a  run-away 
market. 

In  these  last  years,  we  have  all  said  that  busi¬ 
ness  thrives  on  confidence  and  that  no  great 
business  development  can  be  looked  for  in  a 
condition  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  If  these 
statements  have  been  true,  then  these  manufac¬ 
turers — because  of  their  unwillingness  to  assume 
a  risk  which  is  always  inherent  in  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  which  they  themselves  say  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  remote — are  plunging  their  retail  custom¬ 
ers  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Retailers  will  hesitate  to  place  orders  for 
merchandise  until  they  know  what  the  goods  will 
cost  them.  This  will  handicap  both  the  retailer 
and  the  manufacturer  and  is  not  a  desirable 
condition. 

Some  of  the  larger  retailers — whose  accounts 
perhaps  are  of  more  than  average  value  to  the 
manufacturers — have  told  us  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  accept  this  "blank  check"  type 
of  order. 

The  answer  of  every  retailer,  large  or  small, 
who  is  asked  to  place  orders  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  should  be — "We  will  order  when  you  are 
willing  to  tell  us  what  the  goods  will  cost  us  and 
then  pledge  yourselves  to  deliver  on  that  basis." 
Resist  "blank  check  buying"! 
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Resolution  on  Price  Policy 

^^J^EC()(iNIZING  that  unusual  conditions  exist  in  the 
merchandising  field  due  to  sudden  changes  in  costs  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  markets  which  may  affect  the 
price  of  goods  to  the  consumer,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (Toods  Association  deems  it  advis¬ 
able  to  make  a  statement  of  policy  and  action  regarding 
this  condition. 


I  a  I  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  retailers  alone  do  not 
hohl  the  key  to  the  price  structure,  we  are  determined 
to  employ  our  efforts  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  pro¬ 
tect  consumers  against  unwarranted  price  advances. 

( h )  In  order  to  effectuate  the  policy  expressed  herein,  an 
Emergency  Committee  will  be  appointed  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

‘*(1)  To  gather  facts  and  information  relating  to 
price  changes 

”*(2)  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  other  bodies 
having  similar  objectives 

"(3)  To  formulate  further  policies  and  recommend 
such  further  action  as  it  may  deem  necessary”. 


Price  Committee  Appointed 


HE  BULLETIN 
)CTOBER,  1939 


UNDER  the  caption  "Will  We  Learn  from  Experience?"  in  the  September  issue 
of  THE  BULLETIN,  we  tried  to  remind  members  of  the  difficult  period  which 
retailers  went  through  in  1919,  '20  and  '21.  This  was  the  period  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  attempted  to  control  retail  prices  by  invoking  the  Lever  Law  against  the 
stores.  It  was  a  difficult  and  distressful  time! 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  something  of  the  steps  which  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  taking  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  trade 
and  the  public  from  anything  like  a  repetition  of  those  times. 

At  its  meeting  on  September  27th  the  Board  of  Directors  adopted  a  resolution 
which  you  will  find  reproduced  in  full  on  this  page.  The  Board's  resolution  declared 
a  policy  and  authorized  specific  action  to  carry  out  that  policy,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  in  any  more  concise  language  than  the  resolution  uses  what  that  policy 
is.  Therefore  we  quote  it  verbatim: 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  retailers  alone  do  not  hold  the  key  to 
the  price  structure  we  are  determined  to  employ  our  efforts  as  far  as 
we  possibly  can  to  protect  consumers  against  unwarranted  price 
advances." 


This  is  a  policy  which  might  become  one  of  those  things  so  commonly  termed  a 
"pious  hope"  or  which  may  become  a  great  and  vital  influence  in  the  sounder  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  business.  It  all  hinges  upon  whether  retailers  are  wise  enough 
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to  approve  this  policy  and  attempt  by  practical 
means  to  carry  it  out  or  whether  they  merely 
look  at  it,  nod  approvingly  and  go  about  their 
other  affairs  and  forget  it. 

To  Carry  Out  This  Policy 

The  Board  of  Directors  intends  that  it  shall 
become  a  real  influence  in  business,  and  in  the 
relation  between  business  and  the  public.  The 
Board  did  not  stop  with  this  declaration  of  policy. 

It  went  further  in  the  effort  to  provide  the  means 
for  carrying  it  out.  The  resolution  sets  forth:  "In 
order  to  effectuate  the  policy  expressed  herein 
an  Emergency  Committee  will  be  appointed  for 
the  following  purposes." 

The  Emergency  Committee  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed.  It  consists  of  thirty-six  representative  mer¬ 
chants  covering  the  entire  United  States.  You 
will  find  the  names  of  the  Committee  members 
listed  on  a  neighboring  page.  The  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  has  been  accepted  by  Frank 
M.  Mayfield,  President  of  Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

What  are  the  purposes  for  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed?  Here  again  the 
Board  of  Directors  have  concisely  stated  the 
scope  of  the  Committee's  work  in  three  exceed¬ 
ingly  brief  sentences.  We  quote  them  verbatim 
from  the  resolution: 

(  I  )  To  gather  facts  and  information  re¬ 
lating  to  price  changes, 

(2)  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  other 
bodies  having  similar  objectives, 

(3)  To  formulate  further  policies  and 
recommend  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

In  all  probability  this  Association  never  has 
undertaken  anything  which  has  instantly  been 
more  popular  with  its  members  than  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  this  policy  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  these  purposes. 
Every  one  of  the  thirty-six  merchants  selected 
for  membership  in  this  important  Committee  has 
accepted  appointment  'with  the  exception  of 
only  two  who  at  the  time  are  absent  from  their 
businesses  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
accept.  " 

Gathering  Information  and  Consulting 

Here  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  we  have 
effected  certain vstaff  changes  for  the  purpose 
of  immediately  putting  into  effect  the  first  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Committee.  We  are  actively 
and  continuously  gathering  all  facts  and  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  price  changes. 

Although  the  Committee  has  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  organize  itself,  we  have  likewise 
begun  in  a  modest  way  to  carry  out  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  Board  to  consult  and  cooperate 
with  other  bodies  having  similar  objectives.  As 
this  article  is  written  we  have  just  completed  an 


initial  conference  with  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  an  important  manufacturing  industry.  Others 
are  scheduled  for  early  dates. 

No  Pharisaical  Attitude 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  very  wording 
of  the  resolution  indicates  clearly  to  all  who  take 
the  time  to  read  and  consider  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Association  are  not  disposed  to  take  any 
"holier  than  thou"  attitude.  The  resolution 
recognizes  "that  retailers  alone  do  not  hold  the 
key  to  the  price  structure."  It  also  specifically 
directs  the  Committee  "to  consult  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  other  bodies  having  similar  objectives". 

This  sprang  from  a  realization  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the  attempt 
to  control  prices  as  are  retailers  and  that  manu¬ 
facturing  organizations  doubtless  will  have  the 
same  objectives  as  our  own.  It  calls  for  coop¬ 
eration.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  attempt  to  wield  a  big  stick  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  brow-beating  manufacturers,  because 
we  realize  that  manufacturer  and  retailer  are  in¬ 
extricably  bound  together.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  that  this  is  the  time  for  unity  and 
therefore  the  Emergency  Committee  is  directed  [ 

to  consult  and  cooperate.  | 

In  a  short  time  the  Committee  will  be  called  i 

together  for  a  meeting  which  probably  will  take 
place  in  Washington.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  enlisted  in  your  service.  With¬ 
out  doubt  they  will  be  able  to  do  much  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  you  and  your  business  but,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  success  of  this  attempt  to  pre¬ 
pare  against  a  situation  which  may  become  criti¬ 
cal  will  depend  upon  your  individual  action. 

A  Tima  for  Restraint 

The  day  when  any  man  can  talk  one  way  and  i 

act  another  and  get  away  with  it  has  gone.  There  ‘ 

are  many  well  organized  consumer  groups  today 
which  exercise  substantial  influence  in  the  halls 
of  government.  They  are  watching  the  price 
situation  with  critical  eyes.  If  prices  are  allowed 
to  rise  rapidly  we  may  look  for  trouble.  Despite 
the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  profits  in 
many  lines  of  business,  including  retailing,  have 
been  extremely  meager,  any  attempt  at  this  time 
immediately  to  go  after  very  substantially  in¬ 
creased  profits  may  have  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  to  all  American  business.  This  is  a  time 
for  business  statesmanship  and  a  proper  degree 
of  restraint. 

In  order  to  make  the  operation  of  your  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  successful  we  must  have  your 
cooperation.  We  want  your  suggestions,  we 
want  your  criticisms  and  we  want  information 
from  you  concerning  price  increases  which  seem 
to  you  unjustifiable.  Such  information  will  lead 
to  careful  investigation,  to  consultation  and  co¬ 
operation,  for  that  is  the  way  the  Committee 
intends  to  proceed. 
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Retailers  Should  Resist  “Blank  Check  Buying” 


By  Frank  M.  Mayfield 

Chairman,  NRDGA  Emergency  Committee 
President,  Scruggs* Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 

f 

Although  the  Emergency  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  not  as  yet  emerged  from  the  organization 
stage,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  I  am  asked  to  express  an  opinion 
of  what  has  been  termed  "blank  check  buying".  This  refers  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  manufacturers  who  are  refusing  to  accept  firm  orders  for 
future  delivery  of  merchandise  and  instead  are  stamping  orders  with 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  prices  may  be  increased  if  production 
costs  increase. 

At  the  moment  I  can  express  only  my  personal  opinion,  because 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  for  an  exchange  of  opinions  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  but  I  believe  most  merchants  will  hold 
as  I  do,  that  this  sort  of  buying  is  contrary  to  the  effort  to  hold  prices 
down  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  consumer  but  of  business  as  well. 

Every  manufacturer  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  quote  prices 
which  he  thinks  are  justified  and  retailers  have  the  same  right  to  buy 
or  to  decline  to  buy  if  they  believe  such  quotations  are  unreasonably 
high.  Once  a  price  has  been  quoted,  however,  and  an  order  has  been 
placed  it  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  to  deliver  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  he  has 
accepted.  To  reserve  the  right  to  change  some  of  the  terms  of  that  contract  in  accordance  with  his  later  ex¬ 
perience  is,  I  believe,  against  the  general  interest.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

***l  sincerely  hope  that  manufacturers  and  retailers  will  not  so  soon  surrender  whatever  controls  they 
have  over  the  business  structure  by  adopting  this  procedure  of  "blank  check  buying".  It  is  my  conclusion  that 
retailers  should  strenuously  resist  placing  orders  under  such  conditions  and  should  insist  on  knowing  what 
their  goods  are  going  to  cost  them. 


Frank  M.  Mayfield 


Members  of  the  NRDGA  Emergency  Committee 

(♦Asterisks  indicate  acceptances  to-date) 


Chairman 
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THE 


PRESIDENT'S 

PRICES 


President,  National  Retail  Dry  (iunds 


-  Ry  SAUL  nUHN 

Assuciation  and  City  Stores  ('.oin|iaiiy 


To  the  Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association : 

One  of  the  great  blessings  of  liberty  is  a  right 
to  maintain  a  system  of  free  enterprise.  One  of 
the  first  signs  of  a  breakdown  of  liberty  is  the 
seizure  of  the  price  structure  by  governmental 
process  and  the  resulting  control  of  profits  and 
wages.  We  must,  therefore,  always  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  are  entitled  to  reasonable  profits  and 
repel  any  undue  interference  with  a  normal  flow 
of  trade  through  artificial  manipulation  of  price 
levels  by  external  authority  or  sources. 

The  Long  Range  Viewpoint  Versus  the  Short 
Range  Viewpoint 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  a  long  range 
view  of  the  effects  of  prices  which  attack  purclias- 
ing  power  or  which  might  be  responsible  for  an 
unsound  boom  and  general  speculation.  We  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  chaos  which  follows. 
.\bove  all,  we  must  demonstrate  that  pricing  poli¬ 
cies  are  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in  our 
own.  By  and  large,  we  must  try  to  keep  a  stabili¬ 
ty  of  relationship  with  labor  and  customers  if  we 
are  to  counteract  unhealthy  conditions.  In  short, 
we  must  with  intelligent  foresight  make  an  earn¬ 
est  effort  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  1914-1918 — 
and  the  collapse  which  began  soon  thereafter. 
Our  whole  attitude  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
basic  tliought  that  we  find  it  profitable  to  practice 
moderation  and  self-restraint. 

The  problem  of  prices  during  this  decade  are 
traceable  to  the  World  War.  For  instance,  farm 
prices  had  risen  to  a  point  where  wheat  was  $3.50 
l)er  bushel,  and  cotton  43f  per  pound.  When  the 
blow  came,  farm  products  fell  more  than  indus¬ 
trial  products  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  wage 
rates  fell  least  of  all.  The  intricate  relations  be¬ 
tween  prices,  costs,  wages,  and  living  standards 
were  disorganized.  The  cancers  grew  in  size  and 
we  still  suffer  from  them. 

Recent  Price  Advances 

During  the  first  week  of  the  present  war,  prices 
rose  an  average  of  20%  on  fifteen  staples.  It  took 
over  a  year  in  the  World  War  for  this  to  happen. 
Generally,  there  is  no  scarcity  and  the  advances 
are  attributable  to  speculation  and  anticipation. 
It  might  be  said  that  they  are  also  caused  by  the 


incidence  of  war  rather  than  to  any  substantial 
increase  in  foreign  demand. 

It  can  be  rationally  argued  that  some  prices 
need  eriuitable  readjustment,  as  they  were  low  on 
September  1st.  Some  raw  materials  and  some 
farm  products  fall  in  this  class ;  particularly  the 
latter  need  some  adjustment  to  bring  them  to  the 
level  of  tlu)se  prices  which  farmers  pay  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

The  action  of  a  number  of  important  indus¬ 
tries  in  announcing  a  continuance  of  present 
prices  for  the  balance  of  the  year  indicates  that  a 
long  term  view  is  prevailing. 

Our  Emergency  Committee 

These  are  the  principles  which  moved  us  to 
appoint  an  Emergency  Committee — all  experi¬ 
enced  merchants  to  carry  out  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  resolutions  of  your  directors  at  their 
meeting  on  September  27,  1939. 

It  is,  of  course,  our  purpose  to  keep  the  record 
of  our  activities  clear  so  far  as  relation  with  gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned.  On  the  occasion  of  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wrote  to  your  Association  calling 
attention  to  the  difficulty  about  price  levels.  Your 
officers  regarded  it  as  fitting  that  we  reply  to  this 
letter  as  follows : 

“Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
President  of  the  United  States 
White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Mr.  President: 

"It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to 
be  in  position  to  present  to  you  herewith 
copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
its  meeting  of  September  27.  1939. 

“This  Association  fully  realizes  the 
unfortunate  situation  which  would  be 
caused  by  a  too-rapid  advance  in  the 
prices  of  consumer  goods.  We  realize 
that  a  large  segment  of  our  people  are 
obliged  to  maintain  themselves  on  small 
incomes  and,  should  ])rices  on  the  neces- 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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1939  NOVEMBER 


MON  I  TUES  I  WED 


SUN 


Un  Uij&  lUfie^iludd  GUfUiimai 


For  the  rest  of  the  world  Christmas  is  two  months  away,  but  for  the  retailer  it  is  just  around  the  corner. 
His  dozen  busiest  weeks  have  begun.  While  taking  care  of  his  heavy  October  business — October, 
second  most  productive  month  of  his  year — he  must  plan  his  operations  for  the  two  succeeding  months. 
November,  a  short  month  interrupted  by  three  holidays,  should  bring  a  volume  but  a  spoonful  less  than  that  of 
October.  Then  comes  rolling  that  benevolent  Juggernaut,  December,  whose  volume  equals  that  of  two 
overage  months. 

This  then  is  the  planning  period  for  the  November-December  campaign.  "Gettin*  there  fust  with  the 
mostest  men,"  was  the  Civil  War  general's  explanation  of  his  military  success.  It  is  paralleled  in  the 
department  store  world  by  "Getting  started  first  with  the  best  plans."  Therefore  this  October  issue  of  THE 
BULLETIN  is,  in  accordance  with  custom,  devoted  largely  to  Christmas  plans.  All  groups  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  headquarters  staff  have  collaborated,  so  that  THE  BULLETIN  is  enabled  to  present  a  comprehensive 
commentary  on  Christmas  campaigns,  a  symposium  which  should  be  helpful  to  all  divisions  of  member 
stores.  Well-planned  is  half-sold.  Merry  Christmas! 


QliAUimoA.  1939  ^ 

NedjUL  ^ 


By  T.  L  BLANKE 

Manag«r,  Merchandising  Division 


CHRISTMAS  merchandising 

this  year  jiresents  a  host  of  new 
prolilems.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
lie  more  accurate  to  call  them  old 
problems  with  new  emphasis.  Basi¬ 
cally  it  is  still  the  old  challenge — • 
to  assemble  complete  stocks  of 
wanted  merchandise  and  to  high¬ 
light  the  most  wanted  items  in  sncli 
a  way  that  the  sho])per’s  task  of 
finding  the  right  gift  will  he  made 
easier. 

Price  and  Dalivory  Problams 

The  problem  of  keeping  complete, 
well  balanced  .stocks  will  he  harder 
this  year  than  it  has  been  for  many 
Christmas  seasons  past.  Scarcity,  or 
the  threat  of  scarcity,  has  already 
apjieared  in  some  commodity  mar¬ 
kets  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Specu¬ 
lation,  in  spite  of  the  many  warn¬ 
ings  and  precautions  against  it.  has 
entered  into  the  field  and  caused 
some  prices  to  fluctuate  more  wide¬ 
ly  than  conditions  of  suiiply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  warrant. 

Upsets  in  primary  markets  may 
seem  remote  from  the  retail  store 
buyer,  who  is  usually  under  strict 
injunction  to  do  no  speculating  and 
to  keep  his  prices  in  line  with  what 
he  actually  paid  for  the  goods, 
rather  than  with  their  replacement 
value.  Yet  the  ups  and  downs  (jf 
the  primary  markets  make  the  re¬ 
tail  buyer’s  task  harder. 

Because  of  the  fluctuations  in 
commodity  prices,  delivery  is  al¬ 
ready  a  major  problem  in  many  de¬ 
partments  this  year.  Even  where 
there  is  no  actual  shortage  of  raw 
materials,  if  the  sjieculative  minori¬ 
ty  drives  prices  up,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  will  hesitate  to  buy  until  jirices 
subside  to  a  level  where  he  feels 
secure  in  buying. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  de¬ 
partment  store  buyer?  Simply  that 
his  source  of  supply,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  is  not  assured  of  a  steady 


flow  of  raw  materials  at  predictable 
costs,  and.  in  turn,  cannot  guarantee 
dependable  deliveries. 

So  the  buyer’s  fir.st  problem  this 
Christmas  is  to  jilace  his  orders 
earlier  than  usual.  Even  though  he 
may  buy  only  his  normal  needs,  he 
.should  allow  a  longer  delivery  peri¬ 
od  to  give  the  manufacturer  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  extra  time  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  war  has 
imposed  on  industry. 

The  next  consideration  for  the 
buyer  will  be  price.  Retailers  are 
experiencing  uneasy  moments  when 
they  look  forwarrl  to  the  day  when 
they  must  pass  on  to  the  consumer 
the  price  increases  that  have  already 
begun  at  the  raw  material  end  of 
the  production  process.  When  the 
retailer  finds  himself  the  bearer  of 
bad  news  about  increased  prices — 
and  it  is  generally  expected  that  this 
unpleasant  task  will  be  his  after  the 
first  of  the  year — he  may  find  him¬ 
self  the  target  of  undeserved  re¬ 
criminations. 

The  retailer  is  not  in  a  iiosition 
to  dictate  the  price  at  which  the 
manufacturer  should  sell  his  prod¬ 
uct,  but  in  the  capacity  of  “agent 
for  the  consumer”,  he  must  do  all 
he  can  to  protect  the  consumer’s  in- 
tere.sts.  Stores  generally  are  doing 
everything  within  their  power  to 
keep  prices  within  present  limita¬ 
tions.  They  are  discouraging  un¬ 
warranted  price  advances  and  in 
some  cases  have  pledged  themselves 
in  their  advertising  to  exert  every 
influence  to  keeji  prices  down.  .\s 
an  instance  of  this,  the  following  is 
quoted  from  the  advertisement  of 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne: 

“The  good  retailers  of  .\mcrica 
will  accept  the  challenge  to  be  one 
of  our  government’s  weapons,  in 
helping  to  whip  some  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  problems  incident  to  the  war  in 
Europe. 

"The  most  important  thing  which 


retailers  can  and  should  do  is  to 
use  every  force  at  their  command 
to  keep  prices  from  going  out  of 
reason.  We  hereby  pledge  our.selvcs 
to  do  this. 

“You  folks  to  whom  this  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  consumer,  can  help  too 
— buy  everything  you  need  but  do 
not  speculate  and  buy  more  than 
you  need,  as  by  so  doing  yon  will 
upset  economic  lialance  :md  con¬ 
tribute  to  undue  jirice  increa.ses. 

“In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that 
you  can  depend  ujion  us  to  do  every¬ 
thing  within  onr  iiower  to  keep 
jirices  balanced  with  incomes  Ik*- 
cause  we  believe  that  not  otdy  is 
this  patriotic,  hut  good  .sound  liiisi- 
ness  sense.” 

.Another  e.xcellent  examjde  i  ^  that 
of  (lemmg’s.  wlio  operate  .stores  in 
Xew  York  and  Connecticut: 

“Because  We  Are  Merchants. 
Not  .Speculators — 

“Prices  will  NUT  Be  Advanced 
at  Genung’s  ’til  present  stocks  are 
gone. 

“Since  the  inceiUion  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  the  Genung  policy  has  lu'en  to 
sell  as  we  buy.  This  disposition  plus 
our  preference  for  a  small  profit 
(and  quick  turnover  )  on  many  sales 
as  against  a  larger  profit  on  a  few 
— has  built  onr  small  shop  of  45 
years  ago  to  7  representative  de- 
])artment  stores  in  Westchester  and 
Connecticut  today. 

“War  or  no  war,  we  will  not  he 
stampeded  into  other  ways.  Grant¬ 
ing  the  economic  seriousness  of  a 
sad  war  in  Europe  .  .  .  Admitting 
the  jirice  increases  at  wholesale 
which  have  already  occurred,  and 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  quota¬ 
tions  in  other  instances  .  .  .  we  will 
still  go  onr  chosen  way. 

“Of  course,  we  are  exceiitionally 
fortunate  in  having  already  com¬ 
pleted  onr  Fall  jnirchases.  But 
these  goods  were  bought  when  the 
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96.  Att^iaxUdJOn 


How  the  store  hoths  at  (Christmas  time 
is  important  -it  must  he  gay.  warm, 
inviting,  full  of  lioliday  atmosphere. 
Tliat  effect  is  not  hani  to  achieve.  More 
difhcult  is  to  keep  it  in  Indiday  key 
without  losing  sight  of  goial  sales-mak- 
ing  display  of  merchandise  itself.  Here 
are  examples  (tf  that  happy  nie<lium. 


Wall  decoration:,  and  cheerful  »ifcn»  were  huckground 
for  the  merchandise  in  Lord'A  Taylor’s  last  year.  The 
polar  hears  decorated  the  elevator  approach  too  hut 
they  didn't  get  mixed  up  with  the  merchandise. 


Two  Altman  windows  in  which  a  Christmas  wreath  and  a  mavpole  renter  the  attention 
on  the  window,  while  subsidiary  decoration  carries  it  straight  to  the  merchandise. 
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world  was  at  peace,  and  before  the 
price  structure  of  important  com¬ 
modities  had  been  dislocated.  What 
comes  after  is  another  matter. 
Meantime,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  useful  and  unusual  things  we’ve 
bought  for  Fall  are  yours  on  the 
basis  of  the  favorable  prices  we 
l)aid.  .  . 

Price  increases  often  bring  in¬ 
come  increases  in  their  wake,  but 
often,  too,  the  increase  in  income  is 
slow  in  developing,  and  the  consum¬ 
er’s  purse  is  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rise.  The  Christmas  season 
offers  a  chance  to  demonstrate  forci¬ 
bly  that  the  retailer  is  doing  his  best 
to  act  as  a  buffer  between  his  cus¬ 
tomer  and  rising  prices. 

Purchasing  Powar 

In  the  pricing  of  goods  and  the 
selection  of  price  lines  to  be  fea¬ 
tured,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  jieople  are  not  expected  to  be 
radically  better  off  financially  than 
they  were  last  year.  According  to 
one  expert,  consumer  purchasing 
power  is  expected  to  be  up  about 
5%  this  fall,  as  compared  with  last. 
To  the  buyer,  this  means  that  he 
must  resist  any  temptation  to  scrap 
last  fall’s  best-selling  price  line  of, 
say,  $3,  in  favor  of  a  much  higher 
one  of  perhaps  $5.  If  customers 
bought  a  great  many  $3  articles  last 
year  and  a  few  $5,  the  chances  are 
that  the  $3  line  will  still  predomi¬ 
nate.  Even  though  customers  may 
huy  more  of  the  $5  items  than  they 
did  last  year,  the  $5  seller  won't  re¬ 
place  the  $3  one  as  the  keystone  of 
the  dei)artment  overnight. 

.\ny  increase  in  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  mean  a  better 
chance  to  sell  quality  goods,  and  will 
make  it  advisable  for  buyers  to  have 
a  slightly  larger  assortment  of 
higlier  priced  mercliandise  in  stock 
tlian  they  did  last  year.  But  the  in¬ 
crease  is  not  likely,  except  in  special 
cases,  to  lx,*  great  enough  to  bring 
about  a  conq)lete  change  in  customer 
purchasing  habits  this  season. 

(Jetting  down  to  the  actual  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  itself,  buy¬ 
ers  should  remember  that,  whether 
prices  go  up  or  down,  an  out-of¬ 
fashion  item,  an  unjxtpular  color, 
and  an  unattractive  style  are  going 
to  be  no  easier  to  sell  than  ever, 
(lood  taste  and  wise  selections  are 
every  hit  as  inqxjrtant  in  a  seller’s 
market  as  in  a  buyer’s  market. 


The  most  important  factor  is  still 
tlie  question  of  what  the  customer 
wants,  and  the  most  acceptable  gift 
is  an  article  the  recipient  would 
choose  for  himself  if  he  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  selection.  The  things  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  find  attractive  under 
jiormal  circumstances  are  scarcely 
likely  to  “stick”  even  as  gifts.  They 
are  far  more  likely  to  return  to  the 
store  on  Decemlxjr  26th! 

It  is  to  the  store's  best  interests, 
as  well  as  to  the  customer’s,  that 
the  gifts  chosen  by  Christmas  shop¬ 
pers  should  lx‘  wanted,  acceptable 
merchandise.  Finding  out  what 
customers  want  need  not  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  It  has  Ixen  said  be- 
k)re,  and  it  can  be  said  again,  that 
a  store’s  clearest  index  to  what  cus¬ 
tomers  want  is  to  be  found  in  the 
best  sellers  that  are  present  in  every 
department.  A  “best  seller”  is  an 
item  which  enjoys  natural  consumer 
acceptance — and  item  jieople  buy 
without  urging,  and  one  that  brings 
large  returns  for  the  amount  of 
selling  effort  and  advertising  in¬ 
vested  in  it. 

I^rge  stores  have  gone  to  the 
trouble,  at  times,  of  surveying  their 
customers  to  ask  their  gift  wants, 
and  have  based  Christmas  buying 
and  promotions  on  the  information 
thus  obtained.  Smaller  stores  have 
almost  as  accurate  an  index  in  their 
list  of  “best  sellers”.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  survey,  however,  is  that 
it  may  bring  to  light  wanted  items 
that  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  retail  stocks. 

Through  one  method  or  another, 
the  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
the  things  ixople  want,  and  to  high¬ 
light  them  so  that  they  will  attract 
the  attention  of  Christmas  shoppers. 
Windows,  advertising,  departmental 
disj)lays,  and  special  gift  sections 
should  all  feature  merchandise  of 
l)roved  acceptance.  New  and  un¬ 
tried  items  have  their  place,  but  they 
should  not  push  into  the  background 
articles  that  liave  already  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  win  customer 
acceirtance. 

Suggestions  are  always  appreci¬ 
ated  l)y  Christmas  shoppers.  Time 
and  again,  gift  secretaries,  gift  ad¬ 
visors.  and  other  helpers  of  this  type 
have  proved  their  worth.  Women 
customers,  as  well  as  men,  need  and 
welcome  suggestions.  In  fact,  a 
survey  made  by  a  newspaper  a  few 
years  ago  indicated  that  suggestions 


alnmt  gifts  for  men  are  particularly 
appreciated.  Women  complained 
that  the  lack  of  novelties  and  the 
absence  of  change  in  men’s  things 
made  the  problem  of  selecting  gifts 
a  difficult  one. 

Another  ix»int  brought  out  Iw  this 
survey  was  that  most  women  prefer 
to  look  around  and  shop  for  some 
time  before  they  do  the  actual  buy¬ 
ing.  Even  though  a  store  may  not 
put  up  its  Christmas  decorations 
until  Thanksgiving,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  departmental  displays 
should  not  begin  to  jday  up  the  gift 
theme  lief  ore  that  time.  And  every 
deiiartment,  it  should  always  he  re¬ 
membered,  is  a  potential  gift  de- 
l)artment.  No  merchandise  is  so 
])rosaic  that  it  cannot  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  gift.  The  most  worka¬ 
day  item  can  l)e  made  inviting  if  it 
is  well  presented — particularly  if  it 
is  offered  in  a  luxury  grade. 
.\])rons,  for  instance,  stepjxd  into 
the  gift  category  when  they  were 
made  up  in  amusing  styles. 

Important  as  gift  business  is  in 
December,  merchandisers  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  ]H.‘ople  need 
clothes  and  home  furnishings  dur¬ 
ing  that  month,  too.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  an  article  by  Maurice 
Spector,  president  of  the  Blum 
Store,  Philadelphia,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  out¬ 
lines  the  possibilities  for  larger  sales 
of  apparel  in  December.  Proof  that 
many  buyers  tend  to  overlook  these 
])ossibilities  and  therefore  fail  to 
prepare  for  this  demand,  is  to  lx 
seen  in  the  fact  that  last  year,  one 
week  Ixfore  Christmas,  many  of  the 
New  York  buying  offices  reported 
urgent  orders  for  formal  and  day- 
tiiiie  dresses. 

Needs  for  the  home  increase  in 
December.  The  Christmas  dinner, 
the  Christmas  day  family  reunion, 
make  heavy  demands  iqxm  the 
household’s  stock  of  table  linen, 
china,  glassware,  silver.  Worn  and 
broken  furnishings  show  up  con¬ 
spicuously  against  bright  holiday 
decorations.  Overnight  guests  serve 
to  remind  the  hostess  that  her  stock 
of  sheets  and  blankets  may  run  low. 
-And  so  on. 

Thousands  of  things  are  needed 
in  Decemlx;r.  War  or  no  war.  it  is 
still  the  retailer's  major  resjxmsi- 
hility  to  be  ready  for  the  demand 
with  “the  right  merchandise,  at  the 
right  time,  at  the  right  price.” 
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PncmaiioK  ta  ^^Sell QUnIdiffUui 


By  ALAN  A.  WELLS 
ManagM*,  SqIm  Promotion  Division 


IT  was  suggested  by  N.R.D.G.A. 
last  year  that  alert  stores  might 
well  plan  their  December  sales 
promotion  in  three  parts,  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of : 

1. — Traditional  Christmas  business 
2. — Fashion  and  staple  demand 
3. — After-Christmas  shopping 
While  numbers  two  and  three  are 
exceedingly  important  (the  more  so 
since  many  stores  neglect  them ! ) 
the  subject  of  this  exposition  is  of 


necessity  limited  to  the  first  consid¬ 
eration:  "Promoting  traditional 

Christmas  business.” 

.•\lmost  synonymous  with  that 
subject-phrase  is  the  magic  word 
"gifts”.  The  great  surge  of  spon¬ 
taneous  buying,  that  makes  the 
Christmas  season  what  it  is  to  re¬ 
tailers,  is  inspired  by  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  desire  to  give. 

That  desire  is  highly  emotional  in 
its  origin.  Yet  much  of  our  retail 


advertising  for  Christmas  business 
is  straightforward,  so-called  prac¬ 
tical  stuflf.  Many  ads,  published  for 
the  most  colorful  event  of  the  year, 
are  colorless.  With  decorative  in¬ 
spiration  at  every  hand,  newspaper 
pages  are  commonplace  day  after 
(lay.  With  opportunity  for  emotion¬ 
al  ajjpeal  that  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
done,  the  bulk  of  advertising  copy 
runs  along  as  if  December  25  were 
just  another  Monday.  And  with  the 
extraordinary  heart  interest  of 
Christmas  for  a  theme,  so  much 
text  continues  to  sell  merchandise 
as  usual. 

Yes,  of  course.  "For  gifts”  oc¬ 
curs  fref|uently,  and  ".She  will  adore 
this — "  is  all  too  often  included. 
Maybe  that  is  as  much  as  can  sur¬ 
vive  the  pressure  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Put  why  not  sell  Christmas — the 
theme  that  inspires  ALL  the  sell¬ 
ing?  Why  not  sell  it  with  all  its 
traditional,  old  fashioned,  emotional 
appeal?  Why  not  convey  in  your 
advertising  more  of  the  warmth  and 
g(jod  cheer  that  usually  characterize 
your  window  and  interior  displays? 
.And.  while  such  priceless  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  why  not  sell  your 
store  as  an  entirety? 

"All  right,”  a  merchant  might  in- 
ter]iose,  "I’ll  publish  an  extract  from 
Dickens’  Christmas  Carol  over  my 
store  signature  .  .  .  and  how  many 
pairs  of  gloves  will  that  sell?” 

All  right,  that  is  just  the  type  of 
advertising  that  a  number  of  good 
stores  have  published — and  more 
stores  will  jmblish — for  Christmas! 
They  have  found  it — and  will  find 
it — iiKjre  profitable  than  any  other 
advertising  technique  develoiied  so 
far.  The  reason  is  simple:  such  ad¬ 
vertising  puts  your  store  in  focus 
with  the  public’s  holiday  thinking, 
identifies  your  store  with  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  best  impul.ses.  Traditional 
Christmas  copy  and  art  deserve 
some  space  by  them.selves  and  a 
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atcucA  nrcA  to  be  men^  Tha  Chnwim.  m  never  befcet.  An 
I  gtonout,  uptoHiOui,  oU-fnhMMKd  lohy  Chnxour  Your  fiv 
Rua  me  Nn  proviM  the  tenthf  fee  |uk  such  i  Chnttm».  Ve'n 
iok-oievcfitei*w«  imbued  and  lophMucited  We  re  |Mtng 
and  led  tod  gliitcnng-a  pax  pliy  old  tune  tetting  dtat  will  help  i 
ftoe  old  ample  days  lo  Amenn-  No  lurTcsIoi  Sana,  oo  ttylued  neea. 
lied  cfceha  ao  fevoloitf  wgek  oo  chfone  heeplacei  It  s  gowtg  o 
fafeooed  Chrorrom-erich  all  the  honetpHO  warmth  and  good  k 
old  hone  aad  boyp  daya  m  America. 


VwyA  r  msio  V'Meaaadrr'i  m  diffmm*  Maybe  M's  the  peal  of  the  organ,  or  the 
CEr  olvery  notci  <d  inunpeten.  Maybe  o'a  ow  grcai  Carol  Suiga  -  oith  Good 
King  Weocesbi'  ringiog  our  6am  hvc  rhomnod  thraan.  htaybe  n’t  the  oaonag 
chma  doauag  to  6am  Cnee  Oauich.  out  oem  doot  oeighbor.  Maybe  «'•  ihe 
eaipme  loathoui  of  out  hoOy  huog  Vtoonaa  Konwida  Maybe  Mi  ihe  «o  ycac 
old  boy  loptaao  lo  Fathct  Fmo  a  Piulw  Qtm.  Maybe  Mi  belk  w  lac  wlcaadla 
m  cot  lelly-beMy  whne-whMheied  Saoca  Qaan  m  out  Waoamnker  Acte  of  Toy*. 
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gooae  buntiag  with  pruaci  aad  uua^ea,  or  the  heavenly  aiomm  of  fei  brandy- 


^  aiianiakerA  “loves  Chrislmas” — knows  its  customers  do  too.  The  Saks- 
lifth  Avenue  ad  apparently  aims  to  “sell  Christmas”  to  busy  people  who 
might  let  it  slip  hy  without  proper  purchasing. 
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part  in  every  holiday  advertisement 
published ! 

Of  course  merchandise  is  the 
lasis  of  by  far  the  greater  i)ercent- 
age  of  your  Christmas  advertising. 

At  Christmas-time,  however,  mer- 
chandise  is  not  merely  merchandise 
— it  is  a  gift.  It  must  lie  sold  as 
a  present  worthy  of  some  cherished 
j)erson,  or  an  adequate  token  of  a 
giver’s  regard.  That  is  the  way 
your  prosiJective  customer  thinks  of 
it,  anyway. 

Carry  that  idea  a  little  further. 
Do  you  suppose  that  most  custom¬ 
ers  come  Christmas-shopping  with 
a  specific  article  in  mind?  Or  is  it 
more  likely  that  most  of  them  have 
thought  only  to  the  j)oint  of  “a  nice 
lK)ttle  of  perfume”,  “lingerie”, 
“something  electric  for  their 
kitchen”,  “a  golf  gadget  for  him”. 
Plenty  of  evidence  supix)rts  the 
second  alternative. 

Since  this  is  so,  or  largely  so, 
would  it  not  Ik?  intelligent  to  adver¬ 
tise  your  store  as  a  cynosure  of  all 
gift  seekers  .  .  .  taking  one  big  gift 
classification  after  another,  describ¬ 
ing  its  s])ecial  appeal,  picturing  your 
readiness  to  satisfy  each  preference 
and  juirse? 

From  the  same  basic  reasoning, 
probably,  will  come  your  decision 
to  unveil  Christmas  windows  that 
represent  the  sufierlative  in  your 
field.  Holiday  traffic  makes  your 
windows  priceless,  not  only  as  a 
general  index  to  your  gift  readiness 
hut  also  as  a  well-timed  bid  for  the 
patronage  of  those  you  have  not 
previously  served. 

Display  experts  have  rei)eatedly 
jx)inted  out  that  the  essence  of  win¬ 
dow  effectiveness,  for  such  moment¬ 
ous  occasions  as  Christmas,  is  dis¬ 
tinction.  Doing  a  good  job  of  what 
everybody  else  also  does  will  not  be 
sufficient.  Recently  the  favored 
treatments  tend  to  stage  settings, 
with  motion  and  sound  ...  a  “show” 
if  you  please,  designed  to  stop  traffic 
and  advertise  the  entire  store  rather 
than  any  particular  merchandise. 
Several  of  New  York's  well-known 
establishments  featured  such  win¬ 
dows  for  Christmas  1938 — and  kept 
them  on  display,  by  customer  re¬ 
quest,  long  after  they  would  nor¬ 
mally  have  lieen  replaced.  It  is  re¬ 
liably  rejwrted  that  spectacle,  mo¬ 
tion  and  sound  will  take  prominent 
place  in  New  York  again  this  year. 

How’ever,  all  the  exhilaration  of 


the  holidays  should  not  influence 
judgment  alxjut  the  proper  prices  to 
promote.  Many  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  at  Christmas — but 
they  may  not  be  correspondingly 
able.  Move  up  into  the  luxury  class 
for  your  patrons,  but  do  it  cautious¬ 
ly.  Avoid  shooting  too  high.  De- 
liend  more  on  inspiring  displays, 
the  actual  sight  of  higher-bracket 
merchandise,  and  your  trained  sales¬ 
people  to  raise  the  unit  transaction. 

.\nd  now  check  these  reminders 
l)efore  you  call  your  Christmas  cam¬ 
paign  complete  and  ready-to-go: 

— Is  every  successful  feature  of 
last  year’s  Christmas  campaign  re¬ 
peated,  in  new  dress  where  newness 
is  desirable? 

— Is  your  advertising  tied  in  with 
your  window  and  interior  decora¬ 
tion  so  that  one  aids  both  of  the 
others  ? 

— Have  you  agreed  with  your 
associate  executives  on  a  method  of 
handling  ])romotions  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  not  in  the  gift  class? 

— Are  your  Christmas  posters, 
window  cards,  price  signs,  etc.  or¬ 
dered  and  delivery  assured  in  time 
for  projx*r  handling? 

— Ditto  gift  boxes,  gift  wrap¬ 
pings?  Is  your  gift  wrapping  ser¬ 
vice  unit  well  trained? 

— Are  notices  ready  in  advertise¬ 
ments  and  on  jwsters  around  the 
store,  reminding  patrons  of  your 
special  Christmas  services? 

— Have  you  definitely  set  your 
“open”  nights? 

— Have  you  planned  any  music 
or  other  attractions  here  and  there 
through  the  Christmas  season,  espe¬ 
cially  on  “open”  evenings? 

— Have  you  arranged  to  “sell” 
your  Christmas  plan  to  the  meml)ers 


of  your  sales  staff? 

— Have  you  devised  ads  for  those 
few  days  immediately  before  Christ¬ 
mas  when  you  may  want  to  promote 
in  the  usual  manner? 

— Have  you  a  “Thank  You”  or 
“Holiday  Greetings”  ad  in  prepara¬ 
tion? 

— Have  you  given  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  following  list  a  fair  al¬ 
lotment  of  advertising : 


Uepartment8  Doing  15%  or  More 
of  their  Business  in  Deremher 


Linens  (Household) 

16..5% 

Blankets  and  Comfortables 

16.1% 

Toilet  Articles  &  Drug 

.Sundries 

21.6% 

Silverware 

19.7% 

Jewelry 

29.1% 

Umbrellas  and  Canes 

2.5.1% 

.Stationery 

.12.8% 

Books  and  Magazines 

.10.2% 

Xeckwear  and  Scarfs 

17.8% 

Handkerchiefs 

.17.7% 

Gloves 

20.2% 

Hosiery 

17.4% 

Knit  L’nderwear 

(all  materials) 

19.8% 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear 

and  Slips 

25.1% 

Negligees  and  Robes 

38.1% 

Infants’  Wear 

16.87o 

Small  Leather  Gt)ods 

23.3% 

Girls’  Wear 

17.0% 

Men’s  Furnishings 

30.07o 

Boys’  Wear 

17.6% 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes 

18.37o 

Lamps  and  Shades 

20.67o 

China  and  Glassware 

19.67o 

Gift  Shop 

3L59fc 

Pictures,  Framing,  Mirrors 

18.6%, 

Radios,  Talking  Machines. 

Records* 

18.9%, 

Toys 

68.1%, 

Sporting  Goods,  Cameras 

23.4%, 

Luggage 

26.7%, 

Candy 

22.1%, 

Basement : 

Small  Wares 

21.7% 

Hosiery,  Underwear,  Corsets  16.5% 

Girls’  and  Infants’  Wear 

18.4%, 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 

22.1%, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.‘s  ANNUAL 

CHRISTMAS  POSTER 

Its  theme  is  "Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Early" — equally 
useful  as  your  primary  Christmas  poster  and  as  a  supplement 
to  your  individual  store  poster,  if  you  have  one.  In  6  cheery 
holiday  colors;  silk  screen  reproduction,  well  mounted;  size 
22  X  28  inches.  Priced  to  meet  cost  only — $1.00  each,  or  85c 
each  when  10  or  more  are  ordered. 

READY  SOON! 

Sample  and  Order  Blank 
Will  Be  Mailed  Shortly 
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Albert  Bliss  suggests  that  as  a  display  theme  in  tune  with 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  points  out  what  a  wealth  of 
American  tradition  there  is  to  draw  upon  for  displays. 


The  most  effective  display  theme  "Ohviously  no  Old  World  flavor 
for  the  1939  holiday  season  will  can  l»e  injected  in  displays  this  year, 
be  “Christmas  in  America — the  Hnt  the  smart  merchant  goes  a  step 
American  Way”  according  to  Albert  farther  and  does  not  attempt  to  edu- 
Bliss,  president  of  the  Bliss  Display  cate  the  public  to  his  own  tastes  but 
CorjKjration  and  creator  of  such  gives  it  what  it  wants.  Many  retail- 
nationally  known  display  promo-  ers  are  thinking  of  displays  in  terms 
tions  as  the  “Christmas  Bells”,  of  the  World’s  Fair  modern  type — 
“Snow”.  “Music  Bo.\”,  “Stage-  the  Christmas  of  to-morrow  and 
coach”,  etc.  Mr.  Bliss  pointed  out  other  streamlined  effects.  Some  of 
to  a  representative  of  The  the  iniblic  may  like  it,  but  very  few ; 
Bulletin  :  and  bear  in  mind  that  we  all  listen 

“Successful  Christmas  promotions  to  what  we  want  to  hear  and  see 
invariably  reflect  the  current  public  what  we  want  to  see.  The  public 
sentiment  and  attitude.  Back  in  the  today  is  seriously  sentimental  with 
fabulous  nineteen-twenties  Santa  pride  in  the  American  tradition  of 
Claus  and  reindeer  caricatures  in  charity,  good-will  and  tolerance  as 
windows  and  on  cards  gave  expres-  contrasted  to  conscription,  black- 
sion  to  the  happy-go-lucky,  flippant,  outs  and  aggression.  Give  the  pub- 
carefree  spirit  of  those  lush  days,  lie  what  it  wants — displays  built 
To-day  Americans  are  serious  and  around  Christmas  traditions  such  as 
sentimental;  anxious  to  be  consoli-  centralization  of  the  home;  charity, 
dated  and  unified  and  strong  in  our-  baskets  of  food  and  plenty;  the  jolly 
selves.  Every  ear  is  anxious  to  hear,  old  time  Santa;  “Night  Before 
every  eye  anxious  to  see  that  the  Christmas";  Whittier's  “Snow- 
.-\merican  way  is  liest  and  the  Bound” ;  ‘‘(^ver  the  Hill  to  Grand- 
-\merican  wav  of  Christmas  is  best,  ma’s  in  a  Sleigh";  all  of  which  re¬ 


flect  warmth  of  sentiment  and  pride 
in  heritage. 

"Retailers  use  too  many  of  the 
same  sources  for  Christmas  win¬ 
dows.  Old  time  Christmas  cards 
and  wrapping  jxijier  are  inexcusably 
trite  when  any  goml  library  can  pro¬ 
vide  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  old 
wood-cuts  and  many  other  inspira¬ 
tions.  The  current  ‘bustle’  fashion 
cycle  makes  the  Victorian  treatment 
timely.  Background  scenes  showing 
the  plushes  and  tufting  of  that  era 
can  be  built  from  illustrated  liooks 
of  the  eighteen-nineties. 

“Too  often,  a  sense  of  merchan¬ 
dising  is  lacking  from  both  window 
and  interior  displays.  One  example 
is  the  toy  window  which  the  display 
man  generally  passes  off  as  a  ‘must’ 
because  it  is  included  in  his  budget 
and  proceeds  to  build  a  display  of 
jumping  gadgets  that  fills  the  win¬ 
dow  but  not  the  toy  department. 
Contrast  that  with  the  "Dolls’  Style 
.Show”  illustrated  herewith.  Dolls 
are  by  far  the  greatest  volume  seller 


At  left,  the  correct  .•^loping  line  of  column  decoration  to  carry  the  eye  to  the  merchaiidi^ie. 
At  right,  set-up  for  a  doll’s  style  show.  Both  focus  attention  on  the  merchandise  itself. 
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One  of  Maey’s  1938  window  iSeries  depicting  Christinas  in  New  York  City  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present.  This  was 
an  elaborate  example  of  the  All-American  theme  which  is  here  suggested  as  particularly  appropriate  this  year.  The 
Mary  windows  also  had  a  whirling  snowstorm  effect  and  the  comhined  attractions  drew  crowds  like  a  magnet. 


ill  the  average  department.  Such  a  featured  by  the  Bliss  Display  Corpo-  tention-getter.  The  cost  is  low 
window  not  only  dramatizes  mer-  ration.  The  principle  is  based  on  enough  for  highly  promotional 
chandise  in  which  the  public  is  most  relays  through  electrical  impulses —  stores  in  smaller  communities  to 
keenly  interested  but  introduces  a  similar  to  that  of  Zoto,  the  automa-  give  it  as  a  premium  at  a  drawing 
display  of  a  large  and  varied  stock  ton  at  the  World’s  Fair — and  the  on  the  last  day  of  Christmas  shop- 
effectively  and  entertainingly.  operation  is  through  the  inter-office  ping. 

“Christmas  floor  displays  should  communication,  remote  control  sys-  Another  interesting  innovation  is 
get  away  from  vertical  columns,  tern.  Used  in  information  booths,  a  sleigh  tray  on  casters  with  a  cash 
Column  treatment  focuses  above  the  toy  departments  and  windows,  this  l)ox  in  the  back  and  a  Christmas  bell 
eye-level  and  keeps  the  eye  there  so  new.  talking  Santa  is  a  striking  at-  .sound  effect.  A  girl  in  costume  with 
that  the  average  customer  walks  ten  maribou  trimmed  boots  should 


or  fifteen  feet  star-gazing  at  the  dis¬ 
play  and  thus  passes  important, 
saleable  merchandise.  Instead,  tht- 
floor  display  should  create  the  lift 
we  expect  in  our  customer  by  giving 
her  a  breathless  impulse  when  she 
enters  the  store  through  decorations 
so  placed  and  designed  that  she 
automatically  thinks  of  merchandise 
instantly.  This  is  done  by  line  and 
form  in  a  sloping  treatment  that 
quickly  lifts  the  eye  and  brings  it 
back  and  down  to  the  merchandise 
display.’’ 

A  diminutive  Santa  Claus,  three 
feet  high,  that  hears,  talks,  answers 
questions  and  whose  mouth  moves 
like  a  human  being’s  in  perfect  syn¬ 
chronization  with  its  speech  is  being 


wheel  it  on  the  main  floor  when 
traffic  is  not  heavy.  Here  the  tray 
should  be  laden  with  $1  gift  items 
such  as  stationery,  cosmetics,  etc. 
When  traffic  is  heavy,  the  tray  is 
moved  upstairs  and  wheeled  with  a 
load  of  $1  dress  accessories. 

“Americans  to-day”,  concluded 
Mr.  Bliss,  “are  filled  with  gratitude 
to  their  forbears  for  bringing  them 
up  in  a  land  where  our  most  heated 
recent  controversy  centered  around 
who  would  win  the  World’s  Series. 
Reflect  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
public  in  your  displays  that  typify 
a  gf)od  old-fashioned  Christmas, 
the  symbol  of  peace  protecting  us 
from  the  boring  within  or  from 
without.” 


Tray  on  rasters  for  small  gift  sales 
all  over  the  store. 
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To  the  average  person  the  holiday  season  is  months 
away.  To  those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  the  initiating 
of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  are  so  important  to 
smooth  store  operation,  the  Christmas  season  is  just  around 
the  corner. 

So  that  all  transactions  during  this  busy  period  may 
be  handled  speedily  and  with  a  minimum  of  cost,  store 
managers  and  their  staffs  must  at  once  make  preparations 
that  will  insure  the  comfort  of  their  patrons,  and  no  matter 
how  crowded  our  aisles  may  be.  insure  that  their  custom¬ 
ers  may  shop  with  ease.  Store  managers,  who  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  a  high  degree  of  cooperation, 
will  do  well  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  once  of  all  key  persons 
in  their  organizations  who  have  responsibilities  for 
handling  Christmas  business.  Granted  that  this  is  just  good 
common  sense,  it  will  surprise  store  managers  to  disc(»ver 
the  excellent  suggestions  that  will  come  to  the  surface  in 
round  table  discussions  of  holiday  selling  and  service  plans. 

-GEORGE  V.  THOMPSON 
Chairman.  Store  Management  Group 


Christmas  Customer  Service 


AS  a  starter,  a  number  of  our 
member  store  managers  were 
asked  this  month  what  special 
Christmas  service  facilities,  such  as 
information  booths,  direction  of 
traffic  and  gift  wrapping,  would  be 
provided  in  tbeir  stores  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  1939.  Any  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  plans  were  revealed. 

In  The  Stroiiss-Hirshbcrg  Co., 
Youngstown,  George  Thompson  is 
recommending  the  preparation  of  a 
special  Christmas  handlx)ok  contain¬ 
ing  the  highlights  of  necessary  in¬ 
formation  so  briefed  that  it  may  be 
quickly  consulted  by  employees  in 
order  that  Christmas  selling  may 
run  as  smoothly  as  possible.  He 
feels  that  such  a  booklet  will  be  in¬ 
expensive  and  will  help  employees 
tremendously  in  their  need  to  learn 
rapidly  store  services  and  practices. 

Mr.  Thompson  goes  on  to  say, 
“It  is  our  feeling  that  in  a  small 
store  customer-direction  is  not  a 
difficult  problem.  We  will  have  no 


information  booths,  but  in  each  of 
our  main  floor  departments  we  will 
have  salespeople  assigned  who  will 
be  prepared  to  give  any  information 
with  respect  to  department  location, 
eitlier  selling  or  service.  In  addition 
to  extra  door  managers,  all  of  our 
major  executives  from  president 
down  will  make  a  point  of  being  in 
constant  circulation  throughout  the 
shopping  crowds.  They  will  lend 
whatever  assistance  is  possible,  and 
also  personalize  our  service  to  the 
customer. 

“During  the  very  busiest  days  we 
will  assign  one  of  our  display  men 
to  the  main  floor,  so  that  any  desired 
merchandise  from  window  display 
can  be  obtained  for  customers  with 
a  minimum  of  delay.  In  addition, 
all  of  our  salespeople  will  be  ex- 
l)ected  to  know  the  store  and  its 
various  services  thoroughly  and  to 
l)e  familiar  with  outstanding  gift 
departments.  In  addition  to  our 
large  group  of  extras,  we  will  have 


a  specially-trained  contingent  group 
for  our  main  floor  special  gift  sec¬ 
tion.  These  people  will  be  (jualified 
to  intersell  in  other  main  floor  de¬ 
partments.” 

l^rry  Bitner  reports  that  IT  in. 
Filciic'.^  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  has  de¬ 
cided  this  year  to  place  uniformed 
pages  at  their  permanent  informa¬ 
tion  booth  in  order  that  customer 
services  may  lie  maintained  at  a  high 
level.  In  addition,  information 
clerks  wearing  badges  will  lie  sta¬ 
tioned  on  all  selling  floors. 

R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  will 
add  a  number  of  elevator  starters, 
information  booths  and  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  stations  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  worked  out  by  Howard  Lovett. 

A1  Wilson  of  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  reveals  the  interesting  jdan 
of  adding  uniformed  guards  to  their 
protection  department  force.  Not 
only  will  these  men  act  as  scare¬ 
crows  in  preventing  petty  thievery, 
but  they  will  be  given  thorough 
training  in  store  locations,  enabling 
them  to  serve  as  information  clerks. 
In  this  store  other  men  who  are 
trained  in  store  locations  will  l)e 
stationed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  escalator.  In  addition  to  watch¬ 
ing  out  for  the  safety  of  escalator- 
riders,  they  will  be  prepared  to  ans¬ 
wer  customer  questions.  They  find 
that  rope  guards  placed  at  all  es¬ 
calator  landings  help  a  great  deal 
in  regulating  the  How  of  traffic. 

.\n  extra  desk  is  installed  in  the 
downstairs  .store  of  L.  S.  .-lyres 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  for  gift  wrap- 
])ing  service  only.  Here,  W.  W. 
\\’ard  reports  that  all  existing  wrap- 
I)ing  desks  will  be  enlarged  and  that 
extra  desks  will  be  provided 
throughout  the  store. 

From  Mark  Lansburgh  we  learn 
that  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  will  this  year  feature  large  de¬ 
partment  signs  to  aid  customers  in 
locating  various  dei)artments  and 
merchandise.  They  will  construct 
additional  information  Iwoths  on  all 
selling  floors  and  several  informa¬ 
tion  girls  will  circulate  throughout 
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the  store.  In  addition  to  extra  ele- 
x-ator  starters,  doormen  and  gift 
wrapping  clerks,  tliis  store  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  clothing  and  package  check¬ 
ing  service  at  each  Service  Desk. 

The  C  liristmas  plan  of  E.  \V. 
Dennis,  store  suiK.*rintendent  of 
Sihlcx,  Liiulsay  &  Citrr  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  indicates  that,  "At  the  start  of 
the  Christmas  season  we  will  install 
two  information  desks  on  the  main 
floor  in  fnmt  of  our  service  hureau 
and  one  close  to  our  escalator.  The 
girls  who  man  these  will  come  from 
our  Junior  Promotional  Squad  and 
will  l)e  well-versed  in  the  store’s 
locations  and  jiractices.  There  is  a 
check  room  on  the  main  floor 
throughout  the  year  hut  we  will 
ojK-n  another  good-sized  desk  on  the 
third  floor  near  the  aisle  to  the  ])at- 
ron’s  waiting  room. 

"While  we  arc  not  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  Post  Office,  we 
will  sell  stamps  and  handle  parcel 
jwst  at  our  service  hureau  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  selling  American  Express 
money  orders  and  insuring  i)arcel 
post  i)ackages  through  the  use  of 
coupons  sup])lied  by  a  private  in¬ 
surance  com])any.  The  number  of 

Personal  Shopping  Aid 

inajctrity  of  member  stores  pro¬ 
vide  special  ])ersonal  shopping  ser¬ 
vices  for  customers  during  the 
Christmas  period.  This  is  handled 
at  Filcne’s  through  their  regular 
Shopping  Advisory  Service  Dejtart- 
inent.  This  department  has  a  repre¬ 
sentative  at  a  desk  on  each  floor, 
plus  a  “Mr.  Cook’’  stationed  in  the 
underwear  and  negligee  department, 
to  help  men  purchase  feminine  un- 
derthings. 

•At  IJt’s,  personal  shoppers  for 
the  Christmas  period  are  a  group 
of  outstanding  salespeople.  They 
receive  si)ecial  training  for  this  work 
and  they  carrj’  a  special  saleslxtok 
which  can  Ite  used  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  These  people  receive  a  com¬ 
mission  for  all  merchandise  sold. 

:\  special  gift  postage  department 
will  1h“  set  up  on  the  second  floor  of 
Sibley's.  'Phis  service  will  lie  intbli- 
cized  by  direct  mail  and  newspaper 
advertising.  Section  managers  and 
sales]K*(tple  will  be  instructed  to 
direct  the  inquiring  customer  to  this 
service.  It  is  a  feature  w’hich  has 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  Christmas  jieriods. 


available  windows  for  these  services 
will  l)e  increased  from  a  normal  of 
three  to  a  peak  of  eight.’’ 

Information  IkhuIis,  gift  guides, 
traffic  directors  and  checking  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  among  tbe  .special  ser¬ 
vices  given  Christmas  customers  at 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Denver,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  Chas.  A.  Shinn. 

From  David  DeCarmo  Smith  we 
learn  that  Lackey,  Platt  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Poughkeepsie,  a  smaller  store, 
will  feel  no  need  to  expand  the  regu¬ 
lar  year-round  service  given  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  store  has,  however, 
one  small  service  which  they  give  at 
Christmas  and  which  is  doubtless 
greatly  appreciated  by  its  customers. 
Mecause  the  iio.st  office  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  is  located  at  the  other  side 
of  town,  they  make  a  iK)int  of  sell¬ 
ing  stamps  during  the  Christmas 
season  at  their  regular  service  desk. 
The  tremendous  (piantity  of  stamps 
sold  to  customers  is  evidence  that 
this  is  a  real  convenience.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  service,  they  have  a  sjie- 
cial  Christmas  wrapiung  desk  at 
which  gift  wrapi)ings  are  .sold. 

for  Christmas  Customers 

In  Lansbiirgli  s,  the  personal 
shopping  department  personnel  is 
increased  from  the  regular  sales 
force.  Special  telephones  are  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  use  of  floor  .super¬ 
intendents  and  section  managers  in 
getting  customers  together  with  per¬ 
sonal  shoppers.  Shoppers  are  given 
a  great  deal  of  additional  training  in 
gift  departments  and  special  feature 
merchandise. 

The  Stroiiss-Hirshberg  “Personal 
Shopping  Bureau  will  l)e  equipped 
to  handle  not  only  service  shopping 
by  mail,  but  also,  to  provide  per¬ 
sonnel  in  serving  customers,  par¬ 
ticularly  men  who  wish  any  help  in 
their  Christmas  buying.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  will  consist  of  young  women 
who  have  unusual  qualifications 
along  this  line.  Like  every  other 
store,  we  will  have  a  large  number 
of  men  who  depend  u|X)n  direction 
and  suggestions  in  handling  their 
Christmas  shopjiing.  All  of  our  floor 
superintendents  and  other  key  peo¬ 
ple  will  lx;  cautioned  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  lookout  for  men  who 
are  most  likely  to  appreciate  this 
service.” 


Christmas  Supplies 

The  control  of  selling  supplies 
becomes  a  major  problem  during  the 
Christmas  period  in  every  store. 
Because  of  the  i)ressure  under 
which  everyone  work,s,  the  chances 
of  waste  are  greatly  increased.  From 
Lackey  Platt  was  learn  that:  “Sup¬ 
plies  are  more  closely  controlled 
during  the  Christmas  season,  (iift 
Ixixes  are  kept  in  a  locked  room  and 
given  out  only  on  retiuisition  signed 
by  the  department  head.  One  girl 
is  delegated  to  obtain  from  each  de¬ 
partment,  either  the  last  thing  at 
night  or  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  list  of  its  needs  in  the  way 
of  iMjxes.  Should  supplies  run  short 
«luring  the  day,  a  telephone  call  to 
this  .same  girl.  ])lus  the  neces.sary 
requisition,  will  insure  supplies  get¬ 
ting  to  the  floor  within  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Incidentally,  since  we  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  each 
Imyer  and  department  head  exactly 
what  he  is  paying  for  Ixjxes  given 
out.  the  consum])tion  of  l)Oxes  has 
l)een  considerably  reduced." 

.\t  Lit's,  the  insi)ection  depart¬ 
ment  and  supj)ly  department  co- 
(jj)erate  in  closely  suix-rvising  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wrapping  supplies. 
Around  the  middle  of  November, 
departments  are  supplied  with  gift 
lx)xes,  a  soft  1k>x  covered  in  water¬ 
proof  holly  paper,  for  all  soft  mer¬ 
chandise.  These  Ixjxes  are  supplied 
for  all  gift  purchases  exceeding  50 
cents.  In  this  store,  send  trans¬ 
actions  are  placed  in  gift  boxes  and 
taken  to  the  central  wrap.  The 
wrapi)ers  place  the  boxes  in  special 
satchel  bags  which  are  taped  at  one 
end.  The  use  of  these  satchel  bags 
has  enabled  them  to  give  lx;tter  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  effect  a  savings 
in  time  and  labor.  With  training, 
wrappers  are  able  to  turn  out  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  .satisfac¬ 
torily  wrapjx;d  packages. 

White’s  handle  the  flistribution  of 
supiilies  as  usual,  except  that  here 
the  supply  department  is  opened  one 
hour  earlier  in  the  morning  so  that 
the  stockboys  may  collect  supplies 
for  the  day  Ijefore  the  store  of)ens. 

The  supervisor  of  w’rapping  and 
packing  at  The  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Company  makes  a  tour,  at  regular 
periods  each  day,  of  all  stations.  In 
this  way  he  determines  without  loss 
of  time  the  need  for  wrapping 
pajier,  tissue  paper  and  gift  Ixjxes 
in  each  division.  {Cont’d  on  page  28) 
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Christmas  Selling  Supervision 


Selling  supervision  in  stores 
throughout  the  country  will  become 
the  major  responsibility  of  every 
single  executive.  Not  only  will  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  managers  be  on 
hand  to  direct  the  sales  activity,  but 
in  most  stores  will  l)e  seen  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  rubbing  elbows  with  the 
crowd. 

All  stores  report  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  section  managers  and 
service  sujiervisors  to  be  emplo\ed 
for  this  perio<l,  Sibley’s  going  so  far 
as  to  increase  this  personnel  25% 
for  the  year  1939. 

.\t  IV lute’s  four  or  five  section 
supervisors  will  be  added  in  the  toy- 
department,  two  or  three  on  the 
street  floor.  In  this  store  an  out¬ 
standing  salesperson  is  selected  in 
each  department  to  serve  as  the 
training  department’s  representative 
during  the  Christmas  period.  This 
idea  will  be  found  to  be  successful 
in  any  number  of  stores. 


.•\t  Lit’s,  extra  section  managers 
are  added  to  the  regular  force.  In 
l^rticularly  active  Christmas  de¬ 
partments,  selling  supervisors  are 
placed,  which  people  work  closely 
with  the  training  department.  Then 
during  the  last  two  weeks  before 
Christmas,  all  training  representa¬ 
tives  are  sent  to  the  selling  floor  to 
assist  the  floor  superintendents  in 
general  supervision. 

Classes  for  extra  section  super¬ 
visors  will  start  October  17th  in 
Filene’s  and  will  include  about  fifty 
people  from  whom  they  will  choose 
at  least  40  for  floor  supervision  and 
refund  desk  positions.  These  special 
supervisors  will  be  invited  to  the 
store’s  annual  Service  Executives 
Dinner  on  November  2nd,  to  which 
will  come  all  regular  supervisors, 
from  both  selling  and  non-selling 
departments,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  Christmas  plans  and  general 
questions  of  leadership. 


New  Christmas  Card  Shop  at  Lord  &  Taylor 


Opened  for  business  early  in  October. 


Christmas  Attractions 

A  number  of  store  managers 
were  asked  to  describe  any  special 
attractions  which  they  plan  to  in¬ 
stall  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
customer  traffic. 

From  Filene’s  we  learn  that  their 
auditorium  gives  way  to  an  expand¬ 
ed  toy  shop  in  which  are  found 
Santa  Claus  and  his  clown.  A  sec¬ 
ond  attraction,  and  one  that  is  tra¬ 
ditional  with  this  store,  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  weeks  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas  from  9:30  to  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  each  day,  Christmas  carols 
are  sung  throughout  the  store. 

Strouss-H irshberg  has  also  found 
that  Christmas  music  is  a  great  at¬ 
traction.  There  it  takes  the  form  of 
organ  music  which  is  electrically 
amplified  throughout  the  store  at 
opening  time,  at  noon  and  late  in  the 
afternoon.  This  store  reix)rts  that 
a  careful  selection  of  music  tends  to 
draw  large  numbers  of  people  into 
the  store. 

Last  year’s  attractions  at  Lit’s 
were  so  successful  that  they  have  in 
mind  repeating  them.  Santa  Claus 
opened  the  Christmas  season  by  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  airport  and  driving 
through  the  town  to  the  store.  At 
that  time  balloons  were  released 
bearing  a  tag  which  was  redeemable 
for  merchandise  when  presented  in 
the  store.  A  trio  of  clowns  paraded 
through  the  store  during  the  entire 
season,  although  they  made  their 
headquarters  in  the  toy  department. 
In  children’s  departments  a  midget 
dressed  as  Snow  White  was  particu¬ 
larly  successful. 

“Pojieye”  comes  to  life  in  White’s 
where  he  walks  through  the  store 
and  gives  short  skits.  A  tradition 
of  five  years  will  also  be  followed 
in  this  store,  where  in  their  toy  de¬ 
partment  an  organ  grinder  and  his 
monkey  are  given  major  attention 
by  great  crowds  of  children. 

The  Wizard  of  Oz  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  windows  and  toy  de¬ 
partment  of  Lansburgh’s.  Because 
of  the  current  interest  in  this  char¬ 
acter,  undoubtedly  a  great  number 
of  stores  throughout  the  country 
will  follow  the  same  plan. 

At  Lackey  Platt  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  custom  is  Men’s  Night,  which 
they  run  each  year  the  Wednesday 
before  Christmas.  A  carefully  se¬ 
lected  group  of  attractive  salesgirls, 
dressed  in  party  clothes  and  wearing 
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corsagi  will  greet  the  men  at  the 
door  ami  offer  them  assistance  with 
their  slu  'pping  problems.  This  store 
vouches  for  the  fact  that  the  event 
has  beccjine  a  great  success  with 
male  customers,  if  not  with  their 
wives. 

From  Sibley's  comes  the  report 
that  “The  two  things  that  we  have 
used  with  tremendous  success  are 
our  Christmas  Parade  which  we  are 
repeatitig  for  the  fourth  year  on 
Saturday,  November  18.  This  is 
leased  from  Jean  Gros  and  consists 
of  alxttit  fifty  rubber  display  pieces, 
floats,  bands,  etc.,  and  will  attract 
probably  a  hundred  thousand  people. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  task  it  involves,  we  usually 
add  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
people  to  handle  the  parade  and  it 
takes  about  all  of  the  operating 
group  to  run  it  off  successfully. 

“The  other  feature  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  years’  standing  and  this  year 
will  he  built  around  the  theme  of 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Part  of  our  Dis¬ 
play  Department  and  Maintenance 
Force  worked  for  about  two  months 
and  a  half  to  construct  this  exhibit 
which  is  really  a  masterpiece  of 
showmanship.  It  is  located  on  our 
toy  floor,  and  on  four  or  five  oi  the 
busiest  days,  notably  the  opening 
day,  November  18,  and  the  busiest 
Saturdays,  it  taxes  our  organization 
to  its  utmost  in  handling  the  crowds 
which  file  through  it.  It  happens 
this  year  that  we  have  very  good  tie- 
ups  between  the  parades  and  the  ex¬ 
hibit  through  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
largest  rubber  pieces  is  a  recumbent 
Gulliver  which  takes  up  half  a  short 
city  block. 

“Then,  of  course,  our  Display 
Department  does  an  e.xcellent  job 
of  Christmas  decorating  on  all  the 
floors,  and  we  usually  have  two  very 
outstanding  Christmas  window  at¬ 
tractions  which  never  fail  to  draw 
all  the  time  they  are  in  the  place.” 

Restaurant  Service 

In  response  to  our  question  of 
what  plans  stores  have  for  expand¬ 
ing  their  restaurant,  tea-room  or 
fountain  facilities  to  meet  the  sea¬ 
sonal  increase,  one  or  two  interest¬ 
ing  answers  were  obtained. 

In  Lansintrgit's,  employees  will 
be  re<iuested  to  use  the  employees’ 
cafeteria  entirely  instead  of  the  tea¬ 
room  or  soda  fountain  during  lunch 


hours.  In  addition  to  confining  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  two  latter  entirely  to 
customers,  extra  dispensers  will  be 
employed. 

From  Sibley’s  comes  the  answer, 
“(Jf  our  three  restaurants,  the 
Tower  Restaurant,  which  is  what 
you  might  call  a  full  service  restau¬ 
rant,  is  the  only  one  that  can  handle 
more  business.  The  main  floor 
Buffet  and  the  basement  Cafeteria 
cannot  be  expanded.  The  Tower 
Restaurant  handles  an  increased 
business  through  the  use  of  more 
tables  placed  closer  together  and, 
of  course,  a  larger  staff.” 

Small  square  tables  are  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  Lit’s  restaurant 
to  make  use  of  every  inch  of  avail¬ 
able  space.  These  have  proven  more 

Night  Openings 

.\t  this  early  date  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  all  stores  to  report  definitely 
their  Christmas  opening  and  closing 
hours.  It  is  surprising  the  number 
of  stores,  however,  that  have  decided 
not  to  keep  the  store  open  any  long¬ 
er  during  the  Christmas  period  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

One  excepti(jn  is  Washington 
where  Lansbnryti’s  will  be  open 
eight  evenings  before  Christmas 

Christmas  Protection  and 

We  have  asked  a  number  of 
stores  if  they  will  do  anything  un¬ 
usual  to  safeguard  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  from  accident  and  the  store’s 
merchandise  from  theft. 

Sibley’s  rejxjrts  that  “The  local 
engineer  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  working  very 
closely  with  us  on  safeguarding  cus¬ 
tomers  and  employees  from  store 
accidents.  A  bulletin  on  the  subject 
is  being  written  and  will  be  placed 
in  hands  of  every  employee.  For 
the  protection  of  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise  from  theft,  we  increase  the 
service  supplied  to  us  by  a  local 
detective  agency  which  has  done 
very  good  work  for  us  for  about 
twenty  years.  And  in  addition,  our 
operating  superintendent  who  han¬ 
dles  protection,  works  very  closely 
with  the  local  Police  Department 
from  whom  we  receive  complete  co¬ 
operation  lx)th  in  the  prevention  and 
in  the  prosecution.” 


satisfactory  in  the  past  than  round 
tables. 

Strouss-Hirshberg  reports,  “In¬ 
asmuch  as  our  food  service  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Luncheonette,  there  is 
little  we  can  do  to  sp^ed  up  this  ser¬ 
vice  except  to  be  certain  that  every 
worker  is  at  his  post,  supplemented 
where  possible  by  such  assistance  as 
will  speed  operation.  Unlike  many 
other  stores,  we  do  not  have  addi¬ 
tional  space  to  expand  in  this  de- 
l)artment.  Because  of  the  added 
number  of  employees  at  this  season, 
we  request  co-workers  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  time  in  the  co-workers’ 
cafeteria,  in  order  that  outsiders 
may  be  accommodated  in  the  limited 
s])ace  available.” 


until  9:00  P.M. 

AiKjther  is  Rochester  where  the 
large  stores  will  increase  store 
hours  from  9:30  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 
instead  of  9:.K)  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M., 
after  December  1st,  and  will  be  open 
until  9:00  P.M.  on  December  9,  16, 
18.  19,  20,  21  and  22. 

White’s,  Fileue’s,  Denver  Dry 
Goods,  Strouss-Hirshberg  and  sev¬ 
eral  (ithers  report  little  or  no  change. 

Safety 

Three  plain-clothes  men  from  the 
Washington  police  force  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Laiisburgh’s  for  additional 
store  protection  during  the  season. 

In  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Com- 
f'a)iy  the  store  detective  force  will 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  several  city 
police  officers  in  uniform  will  guard 
the  cash  cages  and  collection  from 
cash  registers,  and  will  also  patrol 
the  main  floor. 

"So  far  as  prevention  of  accidents 
is  concerned,”  says  Strouss-Hirsli- 
berg,  “we  avoid  any  arrangement  of 
fi.xtures  that  is  likely  to  cause  acci¬ 
dents.  Also,  we  are  esj^ecially  care¬ 
ful  of  all  stairways,  making  certain 
that  nothing  which  would  cause  the 
customer  to  slip  or  fall,  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  floor.  Our  detec¬ 
tive  service  at  this  time  of  year  is 
sujjplemented  by  additional  opera¬ 
tives  e.specially  in  departments  such 
as  furs  or  lingerie,  and  main  floor 
de])artments.” 
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Pen4j04Uijel  PIcumA.  loA  QltAdAimcui 


Christmas  looms  ahead  as  the  biggest  problem  of  the  year 
for  the  Personnel  Department  —  new  employees,  new 
merchandise,  expanded  volume,  harrassed  customers  —  all 
these  must  be  dealt  with  so  that  at  the  point  of  sale  the 
Christmas  spirit  still  prevails,  good  will  between  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  store  is  preserved,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
store  machine  roll  on  unhampered.  Systematic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  every  step  and  every  function,  from  the  time  the 
first  extra  is  taken  on  to  the  day  when  the  last  Christmas 
gift  has  been  returned,  is  the  Personnel  Department’s 
answer  to  the  challenge.  In  these  pages  the  Personnel  Group 
tells  you  how  it  will  be  done  in  a  few  outstanding  stores. 


Christmas  Employment 

CHRISTMAS  employment  in 
most  stores  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  long  in  advance  of  the 
actual  season.  Resource  files  are 
built  up  in  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  big  sales  are  used  as 
the  proving  ground  for  Christmas 
workers,  and  plans  are  laid  in  ample 
time  to  cover  the  hiring  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  people  in  all  departments.  The 
trend  in  Christmas  employment  is 
toward  an  efficient  long  range  pro¬ 
gram,  and  away  from  the  short-cuts 
necessitated  by  last  minute  hiring. 


Here  is  L.  5".  Ayres'  answer  to 
the  Christmas  Employment  prob¬ 
lem  :  “Our  Anniversary  Sale  comes 
late  in  Septeml)er  and  early  in 
October.  At  that  time  our  extra 
forces  are  built  up  to  a  maximum 
number.  Naturally,  we  utilize  these 
Anniversary  people  for  Christmas 
work  because  they  are  well  selected, 
very  well  trained,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  selling  in  a  peak  season 
makes  them  excellent  material  for 
Christmas.  We  bring  back  our  best 
salespeople  first  because  we  feel  that 
our  best  merchandise  is  sold  early 
in  the  season  and  it  takes  better 
salespeople  to  do  this  job.  Where 
Anniversary  people  have  been  train¬ 
ed  in  departments  that  are  not 
Christmas  departments  they  are 
used  where  similar  merchandise  is 
sold  or  in  other  departments  where 
they  are  particularly  fitted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  shoe  salesmen  in  most  cases 


are  used  in  men’s  furnishings,  ready- 
to-wear  people  go  to  lingerie,  negli¬ 
gees,  or  children's  department  and 
millinery  salesjieople  are  used  in 
neckwear,  etc.  Almost  all  non-sell¬ 
ing  extras  are  used  in  departments 
for  which  they  have  been  trained. 

“We  naturally  have  a  pre-deter- 
mined  hiring  plan,  this  plan  Ijeing 
developed  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  section  managers  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  managers  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
troller,  A  department  slip  is  set  up 
for  each  department  which  is  put 
into  the  ‘Christmas  book’.  The 
regular  application  file  is  used  to 
call  in  desirable  candidates  for  in¬ 
terviews.  This  file  keeps  us  fur¬ 
nished  with  excellent  junior  people 
and  others  who  have  applied  during 
the  preceding  dull  months.  We  re¬ 
serve  certain  days  to  hire  juniors, 
cashiers,  etc.,  and  as  these  types  of 
people  apply,  the  preliminary  inter¬ 
viewer  asks  them  to  call  again  at  a 
specified  time.  This  has  simplified 
our  hiring  problem  a  great  deal  be¬ 
cause  having  to  hire  people  on  stag¬ 
gered  hours  we  find  it  easier  to 
devote  a  whole  day  to  junior  hiring, 
for  example,  with  our  plans  in  front 
of  us  at  all  times. 

“We  attempt  to  allow  three  min¬ 
utes  for  the  interviewing  of  Christ¬ 
mas  applicants.  No  one  is  hired  in 
the  outside  office ;  all  people  are 
asked  to  come  into  the  employment 
office,  where  they  are  seated  and  a 


brief  interview  conducted.  When  a 
person  is  hired,  a  hiring  slip  is  made 
in  triplicate.  The  training  depart¬ 
ment  receives  a  copy,  the  individual 
a  copy,  and  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger  keeps  a  copy.  At  the  close  of 
the  day’s  hiring,  those  hired  are 
added  to  the  department  page  in  the 
‘Christmas  lx)ok’.  thus  supplying  a 
picture  of  each  department,  showing 
us  what  needs  have  been  filled  and 
what  jobs  are  still  open.  Our  pre¬ 
determined  plan  makes  it  possible  to 
hire  days  in  advance.” 

At  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  a 
similar  plan  is  used.  The  Schuster 
store  has  the  advantage  of  main¬ 
taining  a  large  group  of  extras  who 
work  part  time  regularly  throughout 
the  year,  but  who  at  Christmas  time 
are  usually  glad  of  additional  work 
hours,  and  are  given  preference  in 
hiring.  Peak  extras  that  have  l)een 
used  at  earlier  sales  are  also  used, 
and  these  two  groups  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  applicants  from  local 
schools,  from  the  Wisconsin  State 
Employment  Service,  and  from  the 
two  Y’s.  The  basic  hiring  plan  is 
worked  out  very  carefully  on  a 
weekly  arrangement.  A  Christmas 
Calendar  is  scheduled  by  weeks  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  week  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  This  is  used  as  a  follow  up 
for  scheduling  and  placement  in 
special  Christmas  departments,  such 
as  the  Toy  Department.  A  Christ- 
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The  Personnel  Group  is  indebted  to  the  following  people  , 

for  this  information  on  Christmas  plans  and  procedures:  I 

M  iss  Annabell  Tufts,  Personnel  Director,  Gilchrist  Company,  J 
Boston  '  j 

Mr.  R.  E.  Clarke,  Personnel  Director,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  j 
Pittsburgh 

Miss  Gertrude  Sykes,  Personnel  Director,  Ed  Schuster  &  Co., 

Inc.,  Milwaukee 

M  iss  Kate  Lewis,  Employment  Manager,  The  Namm  Store,  I 
Brooklyn 

Mr.  William  Bixby,  Personnel  Director,  VI  m.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 

Boston  I 

Mr.  C.  G.  Booth,  Personnel  Director,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  I 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Naomi  Van  Horn,  Training  Director,  Burdine’s,  Miami  j 

Miss  Helena  Fitzsimmons.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago  ' 

Mr.  M.  H.  Berins,  Personnel  Director,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford  i 

Mrs.  Anne  1.  Sellmer,  Employment  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
Indianapolis 

Mr.  James  L.  Crider,  Employment  Manager,  Hochschild  Kohn 

&  Co.,  Baltimore  ^ 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Manchee,  Ass’t  General  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  I 

&  Co.,  Newark  • 

Miss  Laura  Asbury,  Training  Director,  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle 

Mr.  E.  W.  Marcellus,  Personnel  Director,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  I 
Chicago 

Miss  Phyllis  Shields,  Training  Director,  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia  j 

Mr.  H.  E.  Lovett,  Store  Manager,  R.  H.  White  &  Company, 
Boston 

i 


mas  Placement  Hook  is  planned  the 
first  week  in  (Jctol)er.  This  book 
includes  departmental  sheets  on 
which  the  names  of  e.xtras  and  appli¬ 
cants  are  recorded  as  hired. 

“The  following  information  is 
also  included:  peak  census  for  de¬ 
partment  and  the  week  the  peak 
nunilx-r  is  reached ;  store  number  of 
extra,  extra’s  telephone  number, 
starting  date,  training  required,  and 
space  for  the  recording  of  the  rat¬ 
ing.  A  weekly  check  of  requisitions 
for  help  is  made.  Floor  managers 
send  their  weekly  requisitions  to  the 
Store  Superintendent  who  checks 
them  on  Wednesday  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  The  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger  and  the  TimekeeiJer  then  check 
the  placement  book  with  the  retjuisi- 
tions  to  decide  upon  the  final  place¬ 
ment  of  extras  who  will  begin  full 
time  work  for  each  week.  The  Em¬ 
ployment  manager  then  tells  these 
extras  that  the  store  hopes  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  them  full  time  so  that 
they  may  make  their  plans  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  rest  of  the  extras  are 
placed  according  to  the  requisitions 
and  placement  sheets.” 

The  K  a  u  f  in  a  n  n  Department 
Stores  take  advantage  of  what 
probably  is  the  situation  in  several 
large  cities  throughout  the  country. 
They  report :  “We  are  very  fortu¬ 
nate  here  in  Pittsburgh  to  have  five 
universities  to  draw'  from  when  ar¬ 
ranging  our  Saturday  and  holiday 
extras.  For  the  past  two  years  we 
have  made  a  concentrated  effort  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  a  very 
sizable  extra  list.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  our  Anniversary  Sale  fall 
in  the  month  of  June,  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  use  practically  the 
same  size  organization  as  our 
Christmas  employment  requires. 
With  this  type  of  semi-annual 
usage  of  people,  we  are  able  to  keep 
the  lists  current  at  all  times.” 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  reports 
that  a  special  resource  used  at 
Christmas  time  is  the  retail  selling 
classes  which  are  conducted  in  the 
local  high  schools.  Two  afternoons 
are  set  aside  to  interview  these 
students  after  school  hours,  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  retail  selling 
teachers.  The  store’s  experience 
has  been  that  while  some  buyers 
are  reluctant  to  take  on  inexperi¬ 
enced  people,  these  students  “in¬ 


variably  prove  themselves  of  value, 
since  they  are  enthusiastic,  eager 
and  interested”.  However,  most  of 
the  Bon  Marche’s  extras  for  Christ¬ 
mas  come  directly  from  the  line  of 
applicants  in  the  Employment 
Office.  For  this  reason  employment 
procedure  is  varied  to  handle  the 
situation  carefully. 

The  employment  manager  himself 
interviews  the  entire  line,  for  which 
purpose  he  sets  aside  the  first  four 
mornings  of  each  week.  Floor 
Managers  and  Buyers  do  a  certain 
amount  of  interviewing  also.  They 
either  send  people  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  with  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  interview  likely  candidates 
who  are  sent  to  them  by  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager.  If  a  person  is 
satisfactory  to  both  Employment 
Office  and  Department  Managers  on 
this  preliminary  interview,  he  or  she 
is  asked  to  make  out  a  full  applica¬ 
tion.  The  person’s  name  is  then 


kept  in  an  active  file  ready  to  be 
called  as  soon  as  needed.  To  relieve 
the  pressure  the  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger  also  has  help  in  interviewing 
non-selling  applicants.  Several  after¬ 
noons  are  set  aside  for  the  inter¬ 
viewing  of  wrappers  and  packers. 
This  is  done  in  the  Employment 
Office  but  with  the  help  of  the  head 
of  the  wrapping  division  and  his 
assistant.  The  Office  Manager  in¬ 
terviews  and  selects  office  help.  A 
modification  of  the  “Christmas 
Book”  plan  is  also  used  here,  to 
simplify  the  requisitioning  of  extras 
for  all  departments. 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company 
holds  an  Anniversary  Sale  during 
the  first  week  in  November.  They 
therefore  do  their  employing  prior 
to  the  sale  in  October,  and  then 
their  Christmas  problem  is  primarily 
one  of  transferring  their  extras 
from  the  Anniversary  departments 
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to  Christmas  departments.  While 
this  makes  their  situation  a  little 
unusual,  their  method  of  recruiting 
employees  could  easily  be  applied 
for  Giristmas  hiring  only.  They 
describe  it  as  follows; 

“In  preparation  for  Anniversary 
we  pull  from  our  file  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  all  those  people  with  satis¬ 
factory  records  who  worked  during 
the  sale  and  Christmas  last  year. 
Cards  are  mailed  asking  them  to 
report  the  following  week  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  time  if  they  are  interested  in 
returning  this  year.  Three  after¬ 
noons  are  devoted  to  interviewing 
last  year’s  people;  one  to  non-sell¬ 
ing;  two  to  selling.  Dates  are  set 
for  registration  and  a  review  of  their 
work  at  that  time. 

“When  the  number  of  those  who 
wish  to  return  has  been  determined 
by  departments,  we  start  to  make 
up  the  diflference  between  that  num¬ 
ber  and  the  number  requisitioned 
by  drawing  on  our  file  of  recent 
applicants.  These  names  are  filed 
by  departments  and  are  rated.  We 
send  out  cards  asking  them  to  re- 
IKjrt  for  another  interview.  Those 
who  report  and  who  are  still  inter¬ 
ested  in  temporary  work  are  given 
a  card  telling  the  date,  place  and 
hour  to  report  for  registration.  The 
card  also  contains  our  store  dress 
regulations.  This  year  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  place  for  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  number  and  have  asked  that  the 
card  be  returned  at  the  time  of 
registration  and  training,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  double  check  on  Social 
Security  numbers  as  we  have  had 
some  difficulty  with  them  in  the 
past. 

“In  addition  to  our  regular  meth¬ 
ods  of  employment  for  seasonal 
work,  we  use  girls  from  the  Balti¬ 
more  city  schools.  About  the  first 
of  Octol)er  we  select  a  group  of 
girls  for  training  from  the  Girls’ 
Vocational  School  and  from  the  re¬ 
tail  selling  classes  in  two  of  the  city 
high  schools.  The  groups  are 
handled  in  two  different  ways. 

“The  \"ocational  School  girls  are 
trained  for  wrapping,  filing  or  mark¬ 
ing.  They  come  into  the  store  for 
a  period  of  one  or  two  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  time  needed  to  train 
them,  as  part  of  their  school  course. 
They  train  every  day  but  Saturday 
for  the  pre-determined  period.  After 
that  time  they  are  called  in  as 
needed,  direct  from  the  school. 


It  gives  us  a  nucleus  of  trained  con¬ 
tingents  who  can  be  depended  upon 
in  times  of  emergency  or  seasonal 
rush.  This  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
helpful  arrangement  for  us  and  the 
program  has  possibilities  for  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  future.  The  group  train¬ 
ed  last  year  was  very  successful. 
Some  of  the  girls  were  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  we  have  arranged  to  train 
them  for  selling  this  season.  The 
others  will  be  used  again  in  their 
old  departments. 

Christmas  Training 

Christmas  training  is  handled  by 
each  store  in  terms  of  rate  at  which 
new  people  and  extras  are  being 
taken  on.  The  sponsor  system  is 
being  extensively  used.  Innovations 
for  this  year  are  mostly  questions 
of  making  the  training  more  inter¬ 
esting  through  meetings,  contests, 
etc.  There  is  a  definite  sentiment 
against  cutting  down  on  initial 
training  for  Christmas  people. 

The  Nainm  Store  reix)rts  that 
its  Christmas  workers  are  “fully 
trained.  New  people  receive  the 
same  amount  of  initial  training  as 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.’’ 

Burdine’s  voices  the  same  princi¬ 
ple:  “Our  initial  training  program 
is  six  half  days  divided  between 
work  on  the  floor  with  sponsor  and 
central  training  classes.  We  will 
not  reduce  total  training  time,  but 
we  do  condense  the  training  into 
three  full  days  if  necessary.’’ 

Bamberger’s  reports;  “Our  initial 
training  of  Christmas  co-workers  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  given 
to  year  round  co-workers,  although 
we  do  not  attempt  to  do  as  exten¬ 
sive  a  job  on  some  of  the  fine  points 
of  selling  which  are  given  to  those 
who  form  our  basic  force." 

The  Bon  Marche  declares  that, 
“The  same  initial  training  program 
is  followed  with  Christmas  em¬ 
ployees  as  is  followed  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  with  the  addition 
of  help  from  sponsors.  Initial  train¬ 
ing  classes  are  held  more  frequently, 
of  course,  even  to  the  jxjint  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  new  class  each  day  in  order 
that  the  size  of  the  group  will  not 
become  unwieldy.” 

The  R.  H.  If’ Into  Company  re¬ 
ports  that  they  experimented  with 
a  new  method  of  conducting  initial 
training  for  salesjx'ople  during  the 


"The  problem  of  training  the 
high  school  students  enrolled  in  the 
retail  selling  course  is  more  difficult, 
as  they  are  available  on  Saturdays 
only.  However,  we  stretch  out  their 
training  so  that  by  the  time  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Anniversary  Sale,  a 
Saturday,  they  are  thoroughly  train¬ 
ed  and  have  had  some  actual  selling 
experience.  By  Christmas,  when 
their  holiday  begins,  they  are  able 
to  work  full  time  and  are  a  decided 
asset.” 


preparation  for  their  September 
Anniversary  Sale,  and  have  found 
the  system  highly  successful.  It 
will  be  used  again  at  Christmas. 
They  describe  the  new  plan  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Formerly,  we  have  conducted  a 
full  day’s  initial  training  class  for 
new  salespeople  who  are  paid  for 
the  time  spent.  By  the  new  method, 
new  salespeople  are  given  a  manual, 
written  in  a  concise  manner  and 
containing  a  complete  explanation 
of  store  rules  and  salescheck  sys¬ 
tem.  Sample  saleschecks  and  blank 
saleschecks  for  practice  are  included 
with  the  manual. 

"When  a  new  salesperson  is  to  be 
employed,  he  is  told  to  study  the 
material  at  home  and  then  report  for 
a  designated  class,  at  which  time  he 
will  be  required  to  take  a  test  on 
the  material.  The  classroom  work 
is  for  a  half  day  instead  of  the  whole 
day  as  formerly.  During  the  class¬ 
room  period  there  is  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  system,  followed  by  both 
oral  and  written  quizzes.  The  major 
part  of  the  classroom  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  showing  of  a  movie  on 
salesmanship  and  discussion  of  pro¬ 
ductive  selling  methods.  If  the  new 
salesperson  shows  lack  of  ability  in 
grasping  the  necessary  amount  of 
system  by  this  method,  he  is  not  em- 
])loyed. 

“From  the  results  of  the  training 
done  during  the  Anniversary  Sale 
it  is  apparent  that  the  new  method 
of  teaching  system  not  only  saves 
considerable  expense,  but  also  does 
the  job  more  thoroughly  than  the 
former  classroom  method.  System 
errors  were  reduced  by  over  50% 
during  Septeml)er. 

“From  the  ]X)int  of  view  of  the 
Training  Department,  the  ‘self¬ 
teaching’  method  releases  Training 
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DepartiiK-nt  Assistants  from  much 
of  the  monotony  of  teaching  large 
system  classes  and  leaves  their  time 
free  to  devote  to  the  more  import¬ 
ant  aspect  of  training  new  people 
to  better  and  more  productive  sell¬ 
ing.” 

Scars  Roebuck  &  Company  re- 
jKjrts  the  use  of  a  special  Christmas 
Training  Manual,  in  the  form  of  a 
liandlMtok  prepared  by  the  head- 
(juarters  ixTsonnel  department  to  be 
distributed  to  each  new  employee. 
Its  title  is  “Christmas  Training — 
Ouick  Facts  for  Sears  New  Em¬ 
ployees”.  It  includes  information 
concerning  company  history,  com- 
j)any  policies  (towards  l)oth  custom¬ 
ers  and  employees),  store  organiza¬ 
tion.  store  regulations,  store  direc¬ 
tory,  accidents,  lost  and  found, 
handling  complaints,  protection, 
care  of  stock,  salesmanship,  display 
of  merchandise,  important  points 
about  using  the  cash  register,  system 
cautions,  deliveries,  special  Christ¬ 
mas  features,  gift  wrapping.  There 
is  space  allowed  for  notes  to  be  made 
by  the  new  employee. 

The  timing  of  initial  training  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  Christmas 
program  both  at  G.  Fox  &  Company 
and  at  Kaufmann’s. 

G.  Fox  declares :  “The  regular 
system  training  is  given  to  Christ¬ 
mas  people,  which  consumes  the 
first  three  days  of  employment.  All 
buyers  are  aware,  in  advance,  of 
our  Christmas  training  plans.  New 
extras  are  trained  on  Tuesday, 
W'ednesday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week  for  about  six  weeks  before 
Christmas.  If  a  new  extra  is  re¬ 
quisitioned  for  Monday  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  week,  he  is  employed  as  of  the 
previous  Tuesday,  thus  giving  him 
three  days  of  system  training  and 
Friday  and  Saturday  for  sales  prac¬ 
tice.  He  is  not  considered  as  a  de¬ 
partmental  extra  until  the  Monday 
of  requisition. 

Likewise  at  Kaufmann’s:  “A  two 
day  training  program  of  which  one 
day  and  one-half  is  constant  class¬ 
room  training  with  the  remaining 
one-half  day  spent  under  the  wing 
of  the  department  sponsor.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  we  train  well  in 
advance  of  the  actual  day  of  need. 
Training  days  are  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Friday. 
People  in  the  classes  are  used  as 
extras  two  days  after  their  training 
is  completed.  The  group  finishing 


All  atmosphere  of  luxury  und  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  spirit  in  this 
Altman  19.18  window. 


on  Friday  are  used  to  fill  requisi¬ 
tions  for  extras  oti  Saturdays.  This 
method  gives  us  ati  opportunity  to 
give  the  per.son  at  least  two  days  of 
actual  selling  in  his  department  be¬ 
fore  he  reports  as  a  Christmas  regu¬ 
lar.  We  have  found  that  this  pays 
and  have  convinced  Department 
Managers  of  the  worth  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  even  though  it  means  giving 
them  a  new  person  in  preference  to 
one  of  their  old  daily  extras.” 

Gilchrist’s  has  a  comprehensive 
Christmas  training  program,  which 
includes  training  of  new  people  in 
Ixith  system  and  merchandise  as  well 
as  issuing  training  material  to  regu¬ 
lar  employees  which  is  pertinent  to 
the  season.  They  give  the  outline  of 
their  training  as  follows : 

“System :  Many  more  system 
classes  than  during  the  year — a 
special  system  for  Toy  Department 
and  Gift  Shop  makes  this  necessary. 
As  far  as  possible,  these  people  are 
trained  separately. 

“Special  Christmas  Department 
Training:  (A)  System:  A  separate 
system  class  for  all  salespeople  hired 
for  the  opening.  (B)  Merchandise 
I nformation :  Day  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  each  shop,  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  has  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  department,  intro¬ 


duces  Buyer,  FToor  Manager,  Store 
Superintendent  and  each  says  a 
word  of  introduction  and  explains 
how  to  get  acquainted  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Training  Department  dis¬ 
tributes  written  information  on  sys¬ 
tem,  sjxcial  Christmas  services  and 
how  to  learn  stock  (Copies  in 
NRDGA  files).  (C)  Training 
Supervision :  A  Prince  School  Girl 
in  each  of  the  special  Christmas  de- 
l)artments  assists  the  training  de¬ 
partment  in  system,  follow  up  and 
merchandise  information.” 

At  Schuster’s,  a  system  review 
for  peak  extras  will  be  held  on 
November  14  and  22.  On  Novem- 
l)er  28,  29,  and  30,  morning  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Christmas  training  to  regulars,  ex¬ 
tras  assigned  for  the  season  to  defi¬ 
nite  departments,  and  all  extras  who 
will  lx*  used  interchangeably  in  a 
group  of  departments,  will  be  held. 
For  these  nx'etings  an  eight  o’clock 
breakfast  is  arranged  by  divisional 
groupings.  The  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Christmas  selling  and  tells 
the  general  plan  of  the  departments 
and  the  division.  After  the  general 
talk  the  group  breaks  up  into  de¬ 
partmental  groupings,  going  to  the 
selling  departments  where  the  buyer 
gives  the  training  of  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Lit  Brothers  summarizes  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  Christmas  training 
which  differ  from  its  year  round 
training  as  follows:  “In  accordance 
with  our  policy  of  promotion  from 
within,  many  employees  throughout 
the  store  are  given  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  with  increased  remuneration 
during  the  Christmas  period.  Out¬ 
standing  salespeople  are  trained  as 
Section  Managers,  as  Personal 
Shoppers,  as  Sponsors,  as  Heads  of 
Stock  and  as  Selling  Supervisors. 
All  new  extra  people  receive  train¬ 
ing  in  salesmanship,  merchandise 
information  and  in  wrapping  tech¬ 
nique  as  well  as  in  system.  Special 
work  is  done  with  particularly  active 
Christmas  departments  on  gift  sug¬ 
gestion,  sizes,  etc.” 

In  the  special  Christmas  depart¬ 
ments,  training  emphasis  is  concen¬ 
trated  by  all  the  stores  who  reported. 
Toy  manuals  are  used  in  most  stores 
and  other  stores  also  prepare  lists 
of  suitable  gift  merchandise  which 
are  distributed  throughout  the 
store. 
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At  Kaufuiann  s,  the  Toy  Depart¬ 
ment  is  very  large,  expanding  to  a 
peak  organization  of  400  people. 
One  way  used  to  get  around  the 
training  difficulties  inherent  in  this 
expansion  is  to  bring  in  as  many  of 
the  salespeople  as  possible  to  help  in 
setting  up  the  department,  assigning 
them  to  the  sections  in  which  they 
will  later  sell. 

Hocliscliild  Kohn  says:  “For 
Christmas,  in  the  Toy  Department, 
we  select  seven  salespeople  as  Cap¬ 
tains  who  do  not  sell  but  supervise 
the  extras.  There  is  a  contest  among 
the  captains  to  see  whose  team  has 
the  fewest  errors  and  keeps  the  neat¬ 
est  stock.  Money  prizes  are  awarded 
the  winners.” 

L.  S'.  Ayres  does  sjjecial  training 
not  only  for  toys,  but  for  non-sell¬ 
ing  and  other  gift  departments  as 
well.  They  describe  their  program 
in  part :  “Inspectors  and  packers  are 
given  an  entire  week’s  training  be¬ 
fore  going  on  the  job.  The  Toy 
l^eople  are  especially  trained  and 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  mer¬ 
chandise  training.  Toy  manuals  are 
distributed  to  all  the  toy  people.  A 
dinner  meeting  is  held  for  the  book 
l)eople  and  very  brief  reviews  of 
current  Ijest  sellers  are  given. 
Children’s  books  are  given  more 
than  usual  consideration.  The  gift 
section  people  are  invited  to  a 
sj)ecial  dinner  meeting  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  discussed  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  fine  merchandise  is 
given. 

“We  have  found  that  the  extra 
training  given  to  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  groups  more  than  pays  for  itself. 
Our  toy  department,  with  a  normal 
force  of  four,  is  expanded  to  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  more.  Naturally,  there 
is  no  ])ossibility  of  the  regular 
jx*ople  giving  much  help.  The  art 
and  gift  section  presents  such  un¬ 
usual  merchandise  that  special 
training  is  imperative,  and  we  feel 
the  book  review  for  book  salespeople 
has  made  their  job  much  easier.” 

6'.  Fox  puts  si)ecial  emphasis  on 
sjxmsor  training.  They  say:  “In  the 
gift  and  toy  departments,  we  build 
around  a  group  of  j)eojile  who  have 
had  store  experience  with  us.  These 
people  are  usually  regular  employees 
who  are  transferred  for  this  pur- 
jxjse — not  the  weak,  selected  be¬ 
cause  they  could  be  spared  from 
other  departments.  They  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  sponsors  in  charge  of  cer¬ 


tain  sections,  and  are  allowed  to 
supervise  the  salespeople  in  their 
sections  and  are  responsible  for 
their  activities.  The  sponsors  are 
given  a  full  week  of  si^ecial  training 
l)efore  the  departments  open  and  are 
given  manuals  and  all  other  neces¬ 
sary  material.  They  are  trained  by 

Christmas  Work  Hours 

The  following  reports  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  various  stores  are 
meeting  the  question  of  Christmas 
work  hours. 

Gilchrist’s:  “Work  week  for  the 
Christmas  season  is  44  hours. 
Usually  we  give  time  off  to  em¬ 
ployees  so  they  do  not  exceed  44 
hours  a  week.  At  Christmas  an  ex¬ 
ception  is  made  to  this  rule,  and  for 
four  weeks  prior  to  Christmas 
straight  time  is  paid  for  time  work¬ 
ed  over  the  basic  work  week.” 

Filenc's :  “We  don’t  have  to  make 
any  change  in  Christmas  schedules 
for  salespeople  or  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees  because  we  do  not  extend 
our  hours  at  any  time.  Delivery 
drivers  and  helpers  who  work  five 
days  a  week  at  other  times  do  get 
in  an  extra  day  each  week  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  and, 
at  time  and  a  half,  it  helps  out  their 
December  income  very  acceptably.” 

Naiiini's:  “For  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  used  double  shifts  and  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  two  allowed 
forty -eight  hour  weeks.” 

IFooclward  and  Lotlirop:  “Inas¬ 
much  as  there  will  be  no  increased 
store  hours  during  the  season,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  adjust 
work  hours.” 

Schuster’s:  “Because  our  stores 
are  not  open  at  night,  increased 
store  hours  are  not  a  major  prob¬ 
lem.  Beginning  the  first  full  week 
in  December,  the  regular  forty-four 
hour  weekly  schedule  is  extended 
to  forty-six  and  one-half  hours. 
The  working  day  is  from  9:25  to 
6:10.  Overtime  during  this  period 
is  based  on  the  forty-six  and  one- 
half  hours,  time  off  being  given  for 
any  additional  time.  The  additional 
hours  necessary  to  meet  Christmas 
selling  come  from  ( 1 )  two  and  one- 
half  additional  hours  for  regulars, 
(2)  increased  hours  for  those  regu¬ 
lar  extra  people  who  desire  addi¬ 
tional  work,  (3)  hiring  of  seasonal 
extras.” 

G.  Fox:  “The  stores  in  Hartford 


a  number  of  the  training  de])art- 
ment,  by  the  merchandise  manager 
and  by  the  department  manager,  all 
working  hand  in  hand,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  week  they  are  thorough¬ 
ly  ac(iuainted  with  the  problems 
they  are  to  face  and  the  procedure 
to  follow.” 


will  be  open  from  nine  to  nine  on 
December  2,  9,  16,  20,  21  and  22. 
According  to  State  law,  during  the 
period  between  December  18  and  25, 
we  have  no  hour  restrictions.  Our 
only  problem  is  during  the  weeks  of 
December  2,  9  and  16,  and  we  make 
arrangements  during  these  weeks 
for  each  person  to  be  given  two 
ht)urs  off  to  compensate  for  the  two 
additional  hours  worked  on  Satur¬ 
day.” 

L.  S.  Ayres:  "Our  store  hours, 
which  are  from  9 :30  to  5 :30,  re¬ 
main  the  same  except  for  about  ten 
days  prior  to  Christmas  when  store 
hours  are  from  9:30  to  6:00.  We 
have  no  night  openings.  Our  regu¬ 
lar  employees  are  i^ermitted  to  work 
three  48-hour  weeks  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  and  most 
departments  reserve  these  48-hour 
weeks  for  the  Christmas  season. 
However,  in  departments  that  have 
used  their  48-hour  weeks,  regular 
employees  are  allowed  to  work  onlj 
40  hours  a  week  or  6  hours  and  40 
minutes  daily.  Any  overtime  is 
compensated  for  at  time  and  a  half. 
Extras  are  hired  on  an  hourly  basis 
with  a  maximum  of  40  hours  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  weeks  when  extras  are 
asked  to  work  48  hours  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Time  and  one-half  is  paid  for 
any  overtime  which  extras  may 
work.” 

Ilochschild,  Kohn:  “For  the  six 
nights  we  remain  open  during  the 
two  week  period  prior  to  Christmas, 
we  schedule  all  regular  people  for 
full  time  work.  There  are  three  full 
time  schedules :  9 :30  to  6 :30,  1 1 :00 
to  8 :00  and  12 :00  to  9 :00,  used  for 
the  six  days.  Contingents  are  stag¬ 
gered  to  fill  in  as  needed.” 

L.  Bamberger:  “We  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  the  working  hours  for  co¬ 
workers  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  When  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
coverage  for  night  openings,  we 
make  use  of  two  shifts.  We  attempt 
wherever  possible  to  alternate  those 
working  on  the  late  and  early  shifts 
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so  that  lui  Diie  individual  is  required 
to  work  on  the  late  shift  throughout 
the  entire  jreriod.” 

Bon  Marche:  “The  year  round 
store  open  hours  are  10:00  to  5:30. 
For  two  weeks  lK*fore  Christinas  the 
store  oi'en  hours  are  9:30  to  6:00. 
Employees’  working  hours  are  in¬ 
creased  proportionately  during  this 
jieriod.” 

Kaufinann’s :  "Our  store  hours 
during  the  Christinas  Season  are 
9:00  .X.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  week  days 
and  9:(K)  .\.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  Satur¬ 
days.  tlirough  Thanksgiving.  The 
dav  after  Thanksgiving  we  are  ojjen 
from  9:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  week 
days  and  9:00  A.M.  to  6:30  P.M. 
Saturdays  until  Christmas  Eve 
when  we  normallv  close  at  5 :00 
P.M. 

Rating  and  Dismissal  of 

Rating  and  dismissal  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Extras  is  handled  in  much  the 
same  manner  in  most  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores.  The  tendency  is  away 
from  giving  any  hope  of  permanent 
employment  to  those  taken  on  for 
Christmas,  so  that  the  final  dis¬ 
missal  is  no  shock  to  the  employee. 
However,  some  form  of  rating  on 
Christmas  employees  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained  so  that  desirable  jieople  can 
lie  kept  on  the  store’s  list  for  future 
extra  work,  or  for  possible  open¬ 
ings  for  regular  work.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statements  are  indicative  of  the 
manner  in  which  rating  and  dis¬ 
missals  are  now  being  handled. 

11  icboldt's:  “All  extras  are  rated 
immediately  after  Christmas.  A 
simple  rating  is  used :  ‘Above  Aver¬ 
age,’  ‘.Average,’  and  ‘Below  Aver¬ 
age’,  with  space  for  special  re¬ 
marks.  Ratings  are  used  to  compile 
preference  lists  of  regular  extras 
and  for  regular  positions.  At  the 
time  of  employment  Christmas  ex¬ 
tras  are  told  definitely  that  their 
employment  is  for  the  duration  of 
the  holiday  j^eriod  only,  so  that  it  is 
naturally  understood  that  their  work 
will  terminate  on  Christmas  Eve. 
In  all  cases  the  department  manager 
will  express  appreciation  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  for  help  given  during  the 
busy  Christmas  season  at  the  time 
of  leaving.  The  individual  also  re¬ 
ceives  a  note  of  thanks  from  the 
Personnel  Office  along  with  his 
final  jiay.’’ 


"W’e  are  using  a  .split  shift  ar¬ 
rangement,  working  six  hours  and 
forty  minutes  jier  day.  Under  the 
IMilicy  of  our  store  we  are  a  forty 
hour  store,  with  the  excejition  of 
eight  weeks  at  which  time  we  re- 
(juire  our  people  to  work  forty-four 
hours.  Generally  speaking,  we  use 
four  weeks  in  June  and  four  weeks 
in  December  of  forty-four  hours. 
At  this  time  our  schedules  are  split 
again,  being  seven  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  per  day.  As  w’e  go 
into  the  peak  load  we  are  planning 
to  have  a  good  many  12:30  to  5:30 
people  in  the  larger  departments. 
We  have  tried  this  aliove  schedule 
in  some  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  and 
.Accessory  Departments  and  found 
that  due  to  the  late  shopping,  it 
works  very  satisfactorily.” 


Christmas  Extras 

Bon  Marche:  “Each  Christmas 
extra  is  rated  on  job  performance 
jointly  by  the  Buyer  and  Floor 
Manager.  The  ratings  are  handed 
in  to  the  Personnel  Office  two  days 
before  Christmas  in  order  that  we 
will  know  which  ones  merit  being 
called  back  as  frequently  as  busi¬ 
ness  warrants  after  Christmas.” 

Hochschild,  Kohn:  “.Anniversary 
and  Christmas  extras  are  rated  by 
the  Buyer  and  Floor  Manager  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sale  and  again 
after  Christmas.  .A  record  of  the 
rating  is  kept  on  their  application 
with  the  lay-off  date.  In  prepara- 
ration  for  the  lay-off,  lists  of  the 
jieople  to  be  terminated  are  sent  to 
the  Floor  Managers  several  days  in 
advance.  The  people  are  sent  to  the 
Cafeteria  after  three  o’clock  on  the 
day  of  the  lay-off  where  their  sala¬ 
ries  have  been  arranged  alphalieti- 
cally.  Three  or  four  people  help  to 
distribute  them.  The  Employment 
Manager,  Store  Manager  and  Store 
Sujierintendent  are  there  to  speak 
to  the  people  as  they  leave.  The 
Training  Director  presides  at  a  tea 
for  those  who  are  leaving  which 
lasts  throughout  the  afternoon.” 

G.  Fox:  “.All  Christmas  extras 
are  rated  on  a  simplified  rating 
sheet  by  the  buyer,  section  manager 
and  training  department.  These  rat¬ 
ing  sheets  are  compiled  and  we 
maintain  a  permanent  record  by  de¬ 
partment.  which  is  used  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  ensuing  months  as 


we  have  opinirtunities  to  place  ex¬ 
tras.” 

Blirdine's:  “.All  Christmas  extras 
are  rated  by  fltHjrmen,  Department 
Manager  and  training  jjerson  on 
Hoor.  The.se  rating  slips  are  filled 
out  when  a  person  fills  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  and  serve  as  a  record  card 
of  classes  as  well  as  rating  sheet. 
.\  notice  is  given  all  extras  at  time 
of  termination  with  dates  set  by 
departments  when  they  may  come 
hack  and  discuss  future  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger.  The  Employment  Manager  has 
the  rating  sheets  and  knows  the 
o])inion  of  the  individual’s  work. 
The  rating  sheet  is  a  part  of  the 
jierson’s  jiermanent  record.  We  also 
use  a  Christmas  questionnaire  on 
operations  which  is  sent  to  all  man¬ 
agers.  There  is  a  section  on  train- 
ing,  type  of  hel])  received  and  com¬ 
ments — which  is  u.sed  in  plans  for 
another  year.” 

Schusters:  “The  progress  of  all 
Christmas  extras  is  observed  by  the 
floor  managers,  department  heads, 
buyer,  sjxjtisors.  and  training  super¬ 
visors:  (a)  Informal  weekly  follow¬ 
ups  are  made  by  the  training  super¬ 
visor  so  that  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger  may  know  how  new  extras  are 
progressing,  (b)  Training  super¬ 
visor  has  sales  amounts  of  extras 
recorded  from  daily  quota  slips 
routed  through  floor  manager,  so 
that  prfiduction  of  extras  may  be 
followed,  (c )  .At  the  end  of  the 
season  rating  sheets  are  made  out 
through  the  cooi^eration  of  the  floor 
managers,  department  heads,  buy¬ 
ers.  and  sixinsors.  Extras  are  rated 
on  their  general  performance  during 
their  Christmas  work  period,  (d) 
Those  who,  in  the  post-seasonal  re¬ 
view,  are  rated  as  desirable,  are  re¬ 
hired  according  to  a  satisfactory 
pattern  of  employment.” 

Gilchrist’s:  “The  employment 

manager  visits  every  department  in 
the  store  and  obtains  a  rating  of  all 
Christmas  extras — e.xcellent,  good, 
fair,  poor.  .All  e.xtras  when  hired 
are  told  definitely  that  they  are 
hired  for  temporary  work  that  will 
be  terminated  on  December  22  or 
December  23.  We  enclose  a  card 
to  Christmas  extras  in  the  final  pay 
envelope  thanking  them  for  helping 
us  and  washing  them  a  Merry 
Christmas.” 
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Qo^^i/ioUe/i  P^ie/pjoAe^ 
WA>  QliAiUjfUlA. 


By  HARRY  MARGULES 
Controllers'  Congress 


The  promotion  of  Christmas 
business,  like  a  crucial  battle  of 
war,  is  the  retailer’s  major 
offensive  of  the  year.  The  success 
or  failure  of  the  year’s  operation  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  great  event.  Just  as 
success  in  war  requires  extensive 
preparedness,  the  profitableness  of 
the  Christmas  promotion  depends 
in  large  part  upon  well  laid  out  plans 
and  the  ability  to  overcome  the 
“kinks”  which  develop  during  the 
campaign.  Certainly  the  time  has 
arrived  to  prepare  the  detailed 
plans  for  the  1939  Christmas  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  logical  starting  point  might 
be  a  review  of  the  1938  plans  in¬ 
volving  the  Controller,  perhaps  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  analysis  of  the  memo¬ 
randa  of  last  year’s  weak  spots,  and 
a  review  of  the  store’s  fall  mer¬ 
chandising  and  expense  budgets  in 
the  light  of  current  trends.  Since 
the  promotion  of  Christmas  is  a 
store-wide  event  affecting  non-sell¬ 
ing  as  well  as  selling  departments,  a 
meeting  of  representatives  from  the 
various  divisions  pf  the  store  should 
be  called  by  the  ^Controller  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  affecting  one 
another. 

For  guidance  in  the  preparation 
of  these  plans,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  article  entitled  “Controller’s 
Check  List” — which  appeared  in  the 
October,  1938  Christmas  issue  of 
The  Bulletin — be  re-read.  (The 
highlights  of  this  check  list  are  re¬ 
produced  at  the  close  of  the  current 
article.)  Since  the  1938  article  was 
by  no  means  complete,  but  merely 
suggestive  of  the  scope  of  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Christmas  responsibilities, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
paragraphs  to  extend  the  discussion 
of  this  important  subject  to;  the 
problem  of  personnel  in  the  con¬ 
troller’s  division ;  leveling  the 
Christmas  work  peaks;  the  control 


of  cash  with  special  reference  to 
credit  coupons;  and  the  key  to  a 
smooth  Christmas  operation.  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  hereby  made  to 
those  stores  which  contributed  the 
information  contained  herein. 

Personnel  in  the  Controller  s 
Division 

The  hiring  and  training  of  extra 
Control  employees  represents  one 
of  the  biggest  Christmas  problems 
confronting  the  Controller.  In  this 
connection  may  be  posed  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  it  sound  economy  to  spend 
too  little  time  in  training  new  em¬ 
ployees?”  Because  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  so  many  of  the  Control 
jobs  and  the  inability  to  bring  in 
sufficient  experienced  people,  it  is 
well  for  each  store  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  bringing  in  these  em¬ 
ployees  early  enough  to  provide 
adequate  training.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  additional  cost  of  this 
training  will  he  more  than  offset  by 
a  cleaner  and  more  economical  job. 
At  least  one  large  store  reports  that 
it  has  adopted  such  a  plan  with  suc¬ 
cess. 

On  the  same  subject  may  be  cited 
the  practice  of  a  store  which  main¬ 
tains  a  list  of  former  employees  who 
are  regularly  available  for  relief 
work  in  peak  periods.  Their  first 
step  in  Christmas  planning  is  to 
contact  these  former  employees. 
They  find  that  using  people  who 
have  been  trained  in  their  methods 
facilitates  the  work  immeasurably. 

Another  store  reports  that  it  has 
been  developing  a  regular  flying 
squad  of  office  employees  who  can 
lie  shifted  about  in  emergencies. 
Why  not  even  plan  to  utilize  the 
services  of  Control  office  executives 
at  such  times?  For  example,  it  is 
not  jKissible  to  predict  the  exact 
numher  of  employees  required  to 
man  those  divisions  of  the  Control 
office  in  direct  contact  with  custom¬ 


ers  during  night  openings,  such  as 
credit  interviewing  and  bill  adjust¬ 
ments.  If  an  unusual  rush  of  credit 
applicants  develops  why  not  send  in 
your  reserve  executive  army?  This 
method  was  successfully  employed 
by  a  large  metrojMjlitan  store  last 
Christmas  on  several  occasions 
when  the  number  of  credit  appli¬ 
cants  exceeded  e.xpectations. 

Leveling  Christmas  fL  ork  Peaks 

The  problem  of  personnel  can  lie 
tackled  from  still  another  angle, 
namely,  leveling  the  Christmas  work 
load.  For  example,  all  sections  of 
Control  could  be  instructed  to  lie 
up-to-date  in  their  work  in  order  to 
plan  to  absorb  early  in  November 
those  December  and  January  jobs 
which  lend  themselves  to  advance 
preparation — such  as  setting  up 
workpapers  and  ledgers  for  the  new 
year ;  inserting  last  year’s  and 
budget  figures  on  December  and 
January  reports. 

A  job  which  can  be  moved 
ahead  on  the  calendar  this  year  is 
the  determination  of  the  manner  in 
which  employees  will  be  given  a 
written  statement  of  li’ages  and  Old 
Age  tax  deductions,  required  after 
December  31,  1939,  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  Social  Security  Amend¬ 
ments.  Though  the  statement  may 
cover  one,  two  or  three  calendar  ] 
quarters,  some  stores  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  it  more  economical  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  statement  with  each  wage 
payment.  (For  further  details  of 
the  requirements  of  the  amended 
Social  Security  law.  see  Controllers’ 
Congress  Social  Securitv  Bulletin 
No.  52.) 

*  ♦  * 

An  important  phase  of  the 
Christmas  operation  affecting  the 
Controller  is  the  problem  of  con¬ 
trolling  cash,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  large  volume  of  cash  transac¬ 
tions  and  the  large  number  of  extra 
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cashiers  and  salespeople  required 
for  the  Cliristmas  period.  Measures 
must  be  taken  to  bond  these  new 
people  and  train  them  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  cash ;  additional  cash  regis¬ 
ters  and  other  cash  equipment  must 
be  added;  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  control  of  money  bags  and 
their  issuance  only  to  those  author¬ 
ized  to  handle  cash ;  and  money  bags 
must  be  promptly  distributed  in  the 
morning  and  promptly  collected  at 
the  end  of  each  day.  Some  of  these 
problems  require  elaboration. 

Cashiering  Personnel 

Personnel  is  probably  the  major 
concern.  Floor,  wrapper,  tube  room, 
Cash  Office,  C.  O.  D.,  and  Charge 
cashiers  are  required  who  can  be 
trusted  implicitly  in  the  handling  of 
large  amounts  of  cash.  It  would 
seem  desirable  where  possible  to 
develop  within  the  store  a  group  of 
employees  who  could  be  shifted  to 
the  cashiering  staff  during  the 
Christmas  season,  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  going  outside  the  store  for 
help.  The.se  could  lie  drawn,  per¬ 
haps.  from  among  wrappers  who 
could  l)e  temporarily  replaced  by 
individuals  requiring  less  technical 
training.  They  might  even  be  drawn 
from  within  the  control  division. 
The  development  of  this  type  of 
flexibility  is  a  factor  which  makes 
for  a  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
operation. 

Training  Salespeople 

.Another  aspect  of  the  personnel 
problem  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  cash  is  the  training  of  new 
salespeople.  The  Controller  should 
be  assured  of  the  adequacy  of  those 
phases  of  the  training  program  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Control  operation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  handling  of  cash  and 
salescheck  procedure. 

Bonding  New  Employees 

With  respect  to  bonding,  it  may 
simply  be  repeated  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  cover  all  addition¬ 
al  employees  delegated  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  handling  cash. 

Counting  Money 

The  huge  task  of  counting  money 
which  Christmas  intensifies  can  be 
lightened  by  the  rental  of  additional 
equipment.  Extra  coin  sorting  and 
counting  machines  can  be  rented. 
For  the  counting  of  bills  some  stores 
recommend  rental  of  the  Standard 


Johnson  Bill  Counter,  capable  of 
counting  bills  of  the  same  denomi¬ 
nation.  It  may  be  used  either  to 
count  or  to  verify  the  count  of 
bills.  This  requires  simply  the  sort¬ 
ing  of  bills  into  denominations  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  counting.  One 
store  claims  that  this  machine  elimi¬ 
nated  the  services  of  one  person 
full  time,  during  the  Christmas 
period. 

Counting  Credit  Coupons 

Recent  adopters  of  the  credit 

coupon  service,  please  note ! 

Stores  using  the  credit  coupon 
service  encounter  the  job  of  count¬ 
ing  the  coupons  which  are  accepted 
by  salespeople  and  turned  into  the 
Cash  Office  as  cash,  a  job  which  is 
intensified  during  the  Christmas 
season.  Several  credit  coupon  pio¬ 
neers  have  simplified  the  problem 
in  the  following  manner: 

Salespeople  are  supplied  with 
special  coupon  envelopes  into  which 
coupons  obtained  from  customers 
are  placed  and  turned  in  with  cash 
to  the  Cash  Office.  On  the  outside 
of  the  envelope  are  provided  a  num¬ 
ber  of  columns — one  for  denomina¬ 
tion  (imprinted),  a  second  for  num- 
l)er  of  coupons,  and  a  third  for  dol¬ 
lar  amount.  The  salesclerk  fills  in 
the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
each  denomination,  adds  the  amount 
column  and  inserts  in  space  pro¬ 
vided  the  total  coupon  receipts  for 
the  day.  The  Cashier’s  Office  sim¬ 
ply  checks  the  coupons  against  the 
envelojie  tally  and  verifies  the  addi¬ 
tion.  The  total  coupon  receipts  in 
dollars  for  the  store  is  obtained  by 
summarizing  the  envelope  amounts. 
At  one  time  these  stores,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  latter  procedure,  would 
verify  the  total  coupon  receipts  by 
throwing  all  coupons  together  and 
getting  a  separate  count  which  was 
compared  with  the  summary  of  the 
envelope  amounts.  Two  or  three 
years  of  experience  dictated  the 
elimination  of  the  latter  step. 

While  on  the  subject  of  coupons 
— pardon  the  digression — it  may  be 
interesting  to  point  out  that  these 
same  stores  started  their  coupon 
procedure  with  a  “100%  audit” 
which  has  since  been  much  simpli¬ 
fied.  For  example,  when  the  cou¬ 
pons  were  first  introduced,  the  audit 
section  established  independent 
totals  of  these  coujxjns.  Today  the 
audit  section  follows  the  unortho¬ 


dox  procedure  of  accepting  the 
totals  by  enveloj)e  and  for  the  store 
as  a  whole  as  established  by  the 
Cashier’s  Office.  It  is  certainly  de¬ 
batable  whether  the  savings  thus 
obtained  justify  diluting  audit  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  manlier  described. 
Further,  coupons  outstanding  were 
in  the  initial  stages  of  their  use  de¬ 
termined  by  individual  number  like 
missing  saleschecks.  Today,  cou¬ 
pons  are  sorted  by  serial  number  in¬ 
to  blocks  of  100  coupons.  Outstand¬ 
ings  are  recorded  only  by  blocks. 

Controlling  Money  Bags 

Stores  should  review  their  pro¬ 
cedure  for  issuing  money  bags  and 
assure  their  issuance  only  to  those 
authorized  to  handle  cash.  This  re¬ 
view  may  be  made  in  part  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  procedure  of  one 
of  the  large  stores  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  here.  (See  forms  on  page  85) 

After  the  period  of  sales  training, 
the  training  department  makes  out 
an  “Authorization  for  Cash  Register 
Change  Fund”  form  for  each  sales¬ 
person,  which  is  sent  to  the  Section 
Manager,  who  inserts  thereon  the 
cash  register  and  drawer  numbers 
assigned  to  the  salesperson.  The 
“Authorization  for  Cash  Register 
Change  Fund”  is  taken  by  the  sales¬ 
person  to  the  Cashier’s  Office  one 
day  before  she  will  call  for  her 
money  bag  ...  to  give  the  Cashier’s 
Office  sufficient  time  to  prepare  it. 
On  the  basis  of  this  authorization 
a  money  bag  number  is  assigned 
and  recorded  on  the  back  of  the 
salesclerk’s  identification  card.  The 
money  bag  is  obtained  each  morning 
upon  presentation  of  her  card.  This 
store  uses  the  single  bank  system, 
wherein  salespeople  use  the  same 
money  bag  each  day.  The  accuracy 
of  the  contents  of  money  bags  is 
established  by  test  checking,  not  all 
the  bags  being  counted  daily.  How¬ 
ever,  a  salesperson’s  bank  is  at 
least  checked  just  before  l)eing  laid 
off.  In  fact,  this  store  uses  a  spon¬ 
sor  system  of  checking  such  cash  to 
relieve  the  Cash  Office  at  lay-off 
periods.  Each  department  has  a 
sponsor,  usually  one  of  the  older 
salespeople  in  point  of  service. 
When  a  salesperson  is  laid  off,  the 
sponsor  checks  the  cash  at  the  end 
of  the  last  day,  and  goes  to  Cash¬ 
ier’s  Office  with  such  salesperson  to 
see  that  she  is  properly  checked  out. 

{Continued  on  page  85) 
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In  a  BtoAA 


iy  ALLEN  GERMAIN 
Germain  Stores,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Anticipating  livelier  credit  buying  this  Christmas  than 
in  several  previous  years,  the  Credit  Management  Division 
has  chosen  for  its  contribution  to  the  Christmas  Planning 
issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  a  description  of  a  short  term 
credit  operation  which  it  considers  of  particular  value  to 
the  numerous  smaller  volume  merchant  members  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Association’s  membership  and 
who  are  now  formulating  sound  plans  of  stepping  up  their 
Christmas  volume. 

In  the  past,  the  results  from  operating  short  term 
installment  credit  plans  have  not  always  come  up  to  expec* 
tations  due  mainly  to  two  factors :  the  wrong  approach  and 
the  tremendous  expense  involved  in  promoting  such  a  plan. 

The  accompanying  article  prepared  by  Allen  Germain 
describes  a  variation  of  a  short  term  credit  plan  that  is 
both  a  different,  and  a  novel  application  of  the  Coupon 
Book  Plan,  that  is.  for  the  purpose  of  “trading  up”. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  after  considerable  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  after  some  admitted  mistakes.  Germain’s  have 
at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  that  is  at  once  simple,  inexpensive, 
and  productive  from  the  standpoint  of  creating  volume 
and  customer  goodwill.  Above  all.  smaller  volume  store 
merchants  will  find  this  operation  easy  to  duplicate  and  to 
install  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


IN  order  to  evaluate  our  budget 
department  operation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  understand  the 
type  of  store  we  are  operating,  and 
something  of  our  background. 

At  the  time  we  installed  our 
Budget  Coupon  Book  Department, 
we  had  been  established  for  forty 
years  in  a  local  neighborhood,  cater¬ 
ing  to  a  low-income  group  of  con¬ 
sumers  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  original  nature  of  our 
business,  the  entire  layout  of  the 
store,  even  to  this  day,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandising  policy  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  business,  are  of 
the  limited-price  variety  chain  store 
type.  We  have  no  ready-to-wear, 


no  furniture  except  small  occasional 
pieces,  and  none  of  the  usual  ac¬ 
coutrements  or  services  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  We  are  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  very  strong  installment 
buying  area,  and  the  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  have  served 
to  intensify  installment  business  lo¬ 
cally,  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
felt  it  increasingly  difficult  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  price-lines,  or  to  trade  up. 
We  seemed  to  be  hindered  and 
limited  by  the  inability  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  the  cash  price  for  the 
larger  items.  At  the  same  time,  we 
were  distinctly  aware  of  the  fact 


that  our  customers  were  buying  the 
same  merchandise  which  we  were 
trying  to  sell  them  in  installment 
stores,  at  higher  prices  because  of 
the  time-payment  feature. 

Three  years  ago,  we  extended  our 
building,  and  we  found  it  difficult 
to  utilize  the  space  for  bigger  mer¬ 
chandise  that  would  sell.  We, 
therefore,  decided  that  our  only 
salvation  lay  in  meeting  the  issue 
head-on  by  installing  some  form  of 
credit  or  time-payment  facility. 

Having  made  this  decision,  the 
problem  then  became  one  of  what 
form  of  credit  plan  to  adopt. 
Charge  Accounts?  Extended  Time 
Payments  Accounts  ?  Letter  of 
Credit?  Charg-a- Plate?  Coupon 
Books  ?  What  ?  After  surveying 
the  field  very  thoroughly,  we  de¬ 
cided  on  the  coupon  book  plan  as 
the  easiest  to  install  and  the  most 
convenient  and  economical  of  man¬ 
agement  and  operation.  We  selected 
it  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  No  authorization  throughout  the 
store. 

2.  Automatic  limitation  of  pur¬ 
chases. 

3.  No  billing  or  monthly  state¬ 
ments. 

4.  The  coupons,  being  used  like 
cash,  are  automatically  credited 
to  the  department  in  which  the 
sale  is  made.  (We  use  cash 
registers  exclusively  throughout 
the  building).  There  is,  there¬ 
fore.  no  problem  of  stock  con¬ 
trol  departmental  figures,  etc. 

Two  interesting  phases  of  our  de¬ 
cision  are  these : 

1.  Almost  all  other  stores  which  in¬ 
stalled  the  coupon  book  system, 
did  so  as  the  tail  end  of  their 
credit  set-up.  We  used  it  as  our 
entering  wedge  into  the  credit 
situation. 

2.  Most  other  stores  used  it  to 
trade  down,  to  sell  the  small 
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articles,  which  business  was  be¬ 
ing  taken  away  from  them  by 
the  so-called  five  and  ten  cent 
and  syndicate  stores,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  of  our  type.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  it  to 
trade  up  and  sell  larger  and 
more  expensive  articles  because 
we  hoped  to  make  it  possible, 
through  this  medium,  for  our 
customers  to  buy  them. 

At  this  point,  I  feel  that  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  our  “story” 
can  only  be  achieved  through  a 
knowledge  of  our  credit  mentality. 
We  were  very  fearful  of  the  fact 
that  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
the  cash  business  we  were  enjoying, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Credit 
Department.  This  worried  us  con¬ 
siderably  because  nothing  would  be 
gained  thereby,  and  we  would  have 
the  additional  expense,  trouble,  etc. 

We  were  also  very  reticent  about 
using  the  words  “credit”,  “install¬ 
ment”,  “time-payments”  or  any 
other  word  except  “budget”.  In 
fact,  our  total  approach  and  original 
presentation  to  the  customers  could 
almost  be  called  secretive. 

We  opened  our  credit  depart¬ 
ment  the  latter  part  of  March,  1938, 
exj)ecting  that  our  customers  would 
rush  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  now  buy  at  our  store 
on  a  credit  basis.  Frankly,  we  had 
a  rude  awakening.  The  customers 
did  not  rush,  and  we  opened  very, 
verj'  few  accounts.  We  did  notice, 
however,  that  whenever  we  ran  a 
sale  (we  do  not  advertise  in  the 
daily  papers),  the  demand  for 
coupon  books  increased.  We  also 
found  that  our  customers  did  not 
quite  understand  the  nature  of  our 
credit  service  because  we  were  ap- 
(Contiuued  on  page  40) 


The  whole  operation  revolves  primari¬ 
ly  around  one  combination  form  (see 
illustration)  which  comprises  in  one 
unit  all  of  these  features:  application 
and  agreement  (face),  ledger  card 
(back),  and  customer  copy  of  agree¬ 
ment  (duplicate).  The  only  other 
forms  used  are  the  journal  sheet,  cus¬ 
tomer’s  memorandum  receipt,  and  an 
add-on  agreement  form,  as  well  as  the 
customer's  pass  book,  of  course,  shown 
at  the  top  of  the  illustration. 
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parently  not  talking  their  language. 
As  our  credit  manager  put  it  one 
day,  “Why  not  let  the  customers  in 
on  it?”. 

We,  therefore,  became  a  little 
more  obvious  in  our  advertising, 
and  we  found  that  our  customers 
responded  more  freely,  but  only 
when  they  actually  needed  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  was  the  first  big 
lesson  we  learned ;  “The  need  for 
the  coupon  books  arises  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  merchandise.”  Custom¬ 
ers  do  not  contract  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  on  coupon  books  when  they 
don’t  know  what  they  want.  They 
always  have  something  definite  in 
mind,  and  then  they  look  for  the 
Credit  medium  through  which  to 
finance  it. 

In  order  to  understand  our  sub¬ 
sequent  experience,  we  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  some  of  the  details  of  our 
Credit  set-up. — ^We  had  Coupon 
Books  in  units  of  $15.00  and  $30.00. 
In  each  case,  the  down-payment  was 
20%  with  twelve  weeks  to  pay  the 
balance.  The  prices  paid  by  the 
customers  for  merchandise,  of 
course,  are  identically  the  same  as 
the  prices  marked  on  the  merchan- 
di.se  throughout  the  store  for  cash 
purchases.  We  make  no  interest 
charge.  We  merely  collect  a  service 
fee,  which  we  hoped  would  ulti¬ 
mately  cover  the  cost  of  the  credit 
department : 

30<^  for  a  $15  account. 

60^f  for  a  $30  account. 

After  the  first  three  months  had 
passed  by,  we  found  that  customers 
who  had  taken  out  accounts,  and 
who  had  paid  them  u]>  satisfactorily, 
were  not  renewing.  This  was  quite 
discouraging,  for  even  though  we 
had  opened  up  comparatively  few 
accounts,  we  hoped  that  those  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  plan 
would  continue  to  renew  their  ac¬ 
counts.  But  they  didn’t  and  we 
passed  through  a  very  discouraging 
summer,  hearing  customers  reply  to 
our  request  for  renewal,  “I  don’t 
need  anything  now”. 

The  Fall  of  1938  opened  up  a 
little  brighter,  and,  in  line  with 
what  we  had  discovered  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  that  was  natural 
enough,  and  our  Christmas  season 
was  highly  successful. 

The  most  successful  sales  promo¬ 
tion  effort  we  ever  undertook  was 
last  November,  when  we  sent  tele¬ 


Ohio  Attorney  General  Rules  that  Coupon 
Books  Do  Not  Violate  Ohio  Laws 

A  significant  ruling  on  the  part  of  a  state  legal 
authority  which  may  well  set  the  precedent  for  similar 
rulings  should  a  need  for  them  arise  in  other  states,  was 
just  handed  down  according  to  information  received  from 
the  Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants.  The  bulletin 
issued  by  this  organization  reads  as  follows: 

“The  retailer-sale  of  credit  coupon  books  violates 
neither  the  Ohio  securities  act  nor  the  state’s  small  loan 
statute,  according  to  an  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Thomas  J.  Herbert,  addressed  to  Paul  L.  Selby,  Chief. 
Division  of  Securities.  The  issue  was  raised  several  weeks 
ago  when  Mr.  Selby  questioned  the  use  of  this  device  by 
some  Ohio  department  stores,  in  which  he  particularly 
challenged  the  authority  to  charge  in  excess  of  the  legal 
eight  per  cent  annually  for  carrying  or  servicing  these 

I  credit  transactions. 

“Incidentally,  Mr.  Selby  questioned  the  authority  of 
the  stores  to  issue  the  credit  coupon  books  on  the  theory 
that  such  transactions  violated  the  Ohio  securities  law.  in 
that  they  might  he  construed  to  be  direct  obligations  of  the 
sponsoring  store. 

“The  attorney  general’s  opinion,  which  is  well  rea¬ 
soned.  is  a  complete  authority  for  store  use  of  the  coupon 
credit  books.  Copies  of  the  opinion  are  available  at  this 
office,  if  you  are  interested — GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN."’ 


grams,  right  after  Thanksgiving,  to 
all  “Paid-up”  accounts  whose  credit 
was  good,  and  to  current  accounts 
who  were  entitled  to  more  credit. 
These  telegrams  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  if  sent  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  uniform  messages.  They  are 
delivered  by  either  Western  Union 
or  Postal  Telegraph  boys,  being  pre¬ 
sented  like  any  other  message. 

In  this  telegram  we  offered  our 
customers  the  privilege  of  renewing 
or  extending  their  accounts  without 
any  further  down  payment,  except 
the  Service  Charge,  and  weekly 
payments  were  not  to  begin  until 
the  first  week  in  January. 

This  promotion  went  over  with  a 
tremendous  success.  Aside  from 
the  additional  business  obtained  we 
managed  to  get  this  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Christmas  season  in¬ 
stead  of  at  the  end,  thus  tending  to 
level  out  the  peak  load,  and  we  were 
able  to  handle  the  entire  situation 
much  more  satisfactorily. 

Again,  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


as  accounts  were  paid  up,  they  were 
not  renewed  immediately,  and  we 
noticed  that  the  very  customers  who 
did  not  renew  because  “they  didn’t 
need  anything  now”,  were  in  the 
store,  spending  their  money  and 
buying  merchandise.  This  seemed 
l^aradoxical,  and  after  considerable 
thought,  we  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  for  our  class  of  trade,  and 
for  the  type  of  merchandise  which 
we  handle,  the  $15  unit  may  have 
been  all  right  to  open  an  account, 
but  it  certainly  was  too  big  an 
amount  to  add  to  an  account  to  keep 
it  active.  We  believed  that  during 
a  given  space  of  time  a  customer 
might  need  five  $5  purchases,  but 
at  no  single  time  would  the  customer 
lie  in  the  market  for  one  $15  unit. 

We  would  like,  at  this  time,  to 
emphasize  also  that,  in  a  credit 
situation  of  this  kind,  the  keeping 
of  accounts  active  and  open  on  the 
liooks  is  extremely  important.  This 
was  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
arriving  at  these  two  decisions: 
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WHEN  Kolect'A'Matic  comes  in,  the 
Mary  dollars"  tied  up  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  begin  to  move-  from  papei  as¬ 
sets  to  cash.  Kolect-A-Matic  couples  rigid 
control  for  limiting  credit  losses  .  .  .  fast  credit 
authorization  .  . .  speedy,  accurate  delinquent 
account  analysis  .  . .  and  automatic  collection 
effort. 

EllMINATE  'HAZY  DOLIARS" 

The  Uty  doHars  in  accounts  receivable  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  average  \T%  delinquents. 
By  increasing  the  rate  of  turnover  these  paper 
assets  are  more  quickly  released  and  retum- 
^  to  cash  for  reduction  of  loans  . . .  saving  on 
interest . . .  earning  cash  discounts . . .  meeting 
payrolls  conveniently  .  .  .  and  assuring  bal¬ 
anced  working  capital. 

tEDUCES  COLLECTION  PEtlOD 


CUTS  lAO  OEtT  LOSSES 


The  inescapable  result  of  fewer  delinquents  is 
the  positive  slashing  of  bad  debt  loss  poten¬ 
tials  .  .  .  Each  accounting  period  pictures  a 
sounder  profit  position. 

MACHINE  PRODUCTION  SPEEDED 

Kolect-A-Matic  facilitates  stuffing  which 
double^duties  as  a  check  for  credit  and  veri¬ 
fication  of  postings.  The  removal  and  refiling 
of  the  ledger  form  is  the  automatic  result  of  al¬ 
most  instantaneous  reference  . . .  With  Kolect- 
A-Matic  the  accounting  machine  is  made  a 
more  efficient  unit  and  production  is  increased 
by  as  high  as  35^. 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 
E>ept.  NR1039 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  the  savings 
possible  with  your  new  Kolect^A- 
Matic,  Please,  without  obligation, 
send  me  your  free  descriptive  32^ 
page  brochure,**  Dollars  at  Work.** 


Kolect-A-Matic  is  the  only  ledger  system  that 
indexes  every  account  visibly.  A  controlled 
progressive  signal  in  the  visible  margin  flashes 
at  a  glance  the  date  of  the  oldest  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance.  Collection  effort  and  tinre  is  therefore 
pre-directed  only  at  delinquent  accounts  and 
the  results  from  this  close  follow-up  are  amaz¬ 
ing-  delinquents  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
and  the  turnover  of  accounts  receivable  is 
easily  stepped  up  as  much  as  15%  to  35%. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

In  installation  after  installation  the  Kolect-A- 
Matic  Machine  Posted  Ledger  installation  has 
paid  for  itself  within  a  single  year!  Whether 
your  accounting  department  is  large  or  small, 
deferred  accounts  or  open  accounts,  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  overlook  the  possibility  of 
Kolect-A-Matic  savings.  Why  not  send  the 
coupon  for  complete  details?  Today! 


City  and  State . 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 


BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Branches  Everywhere 
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1.  To  install  a  $5  coupon  book  to 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  on  to  existing  accounts, 
or  for  reopening  closed  accounts. 

2.  The  revision  of  our  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  posting  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  we  were  no  longer  deal¬ 
ing  in  uniform  units  of  $15  or 
$30,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
be  able  to  handle  accounts  of 
any  amount  in  units  of  $5  as 
well  as  the  combination  of  add¬ 
ons  and  current  balances. 

One  problem,  therefore,  stymied 
us.  The  only  available  mechanical 
equipment  was  tremendously  expen¬ 
sive,  and  we  didn’t  feel  that  our 
credit  sales  warranted  such  a  great 
investment. 

After  experimenting  with  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  machines  we  discov¬ 
ered  a  piece  of  equipment  that  is 
answering  our  needs  so  completely 
that  we  speak  of  it  with  the  great¬ 
est  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  combination 
of  what  might  be  called  a  small 
writing  desk,  and  a  cash  drawer. 
At  one  operation  the  cashier  makes 
the  necessary  records  on  the  ledger 
card,  on  the  journal  sheet,  and  on 
the  customer’s  pass-book.  Then,  by 
depressing  a  handle,  she  automati¬ 
cally  removes  the  ledger  card  and 
customer’s  pass-book,  moves  the 
journal  sheet  up  one  line,  and  opens 
the  cash  drawer. 

The  cost  of  this  machine  is  so 
nominal  that  we  have  installed 
three,  two  of  which  are  used  for 
weekly  payments,  thus  eliminating 
the  danger  of  a  complete  tie-up  be¬ 
cause  of  mechanical  break  down. 
The  third  one  (without  a  cash 
drawer)  is  used  exclusively  for 
writing  charges. 

The  customers  responded  vigor¬ 
ously  to  our  new  set-up.  We  see 
them  more  often.  They  buy  with 
greater  frequency,  and  the  accounts 
are  kept  almost  continually  active. 
It  is  a  comparative  rarity  now  to 
have  a  customer  close  her  account. 
True,  the  five  dollar  unit  is  small, 
and  the  relative  expense  for  estab¬ 
lishing  five  dollar  accounts  and 
fifteen  dollar  accounts  is  the  same. 
Nevertheless  we  charge  a  15^  ser¬ 
vice  charge  on  a  $5  book,  which 
makes  it  the  equivalent  of  45^  for 
$15,  and  increase  of  50%  in  the 
Service  Charge.  But  the  important 
thing  is  this :  it  was  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  before,  when  we  didn’t  write 


answers 

an  oft-asked  question.. 

**And  what  will  I 
use  for  money?” 


And  the  answer  ia . . .  “Do  the  same  as  thousands  of  Gemtnf  eiistom* 
era  have  been  doinr  for  years  . . .  Use  your  credit*  Yea,  tm'  credit 
is  rood  at  Oenunr'a  Offhand,  it's  impoasiUe  to  say  which  of  our  tav« 
eral  plans  is  beet  suited  to  your  requirements.  But  we  know  there 
la  one  for  you.  If  you  will  drop  in  any  day  at  your  convenience,  h  will 
be  a  plMsure  to  help  you  determine  which  b  beet  suited  to  your  needs. 
And  in  view  of  recent  market  developments  and  a  steady  uptrend  in 
the  coat  of  rct>l  leeinent  merchandke,  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
you  use  your  credit  to . . « 


BUY  :VOW  (and  Save)  at 

Befor«-the-Rise  Prices  a>fi 
pay  as  you  go  along 


-I  WMt  u  nmm . . .  hut  t  alw  want  (up  i»)  aii  SMBtha  to  pay.* 
Thia  is  a  atraualiiwd  Bodent  type  af  credit  that  we’ve  developed 
in  a  big  way  evtr  a  period  of  yeaie.  Perbapa  it’a  a  angls  itow  so 
deferred  paywenta.  Mayba  it  invoivea  the  use  af  aur  Thrift  Cow 
pon-  the  faatost  growing  typa  of  budgetod  buying  we  knew  af 
today. 


Soy  **roaoeo  N- . . .  Thouaands  of  familiaa  enjoy  the  convenience 
of  a  SMay  chargt  stcount  at  Genung’a  BiOa  art  rendered  at 
iba  cod  af  each  aweib,  and  are  awt  at  the  end  of  another  10  daya. 

3'*aMa  W  Sac  No,  Otoaoe" . . .  THath  a  form  af  budgeting  or  lay* 
•  away,  which  lau  af  fotka  Uka  to  um  w  the  purckaw  of  a  Fur  Coat, 

a  Uanket  and  comfort  that  they  don't  need  tiU  cold  nealher,  or. 


2. 


Shop  at  Genung’s. . .  and  Save 

M4  wvmn  a%w.^iB.  m.  kBMK.  v.  rwoJit  oaawoww  so 


Cenung's  discusses  its 
three  forms  of  credit 
service  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
vertisement  taking  its 
theme  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  situation. 


ibe  business,  than  it  is  today,  when 
we  are  writing  it. 

The  down  payment  and  service 
charge  must  always  be  paid  at  the 
time  the  application  is  made,  except 
in  the  case  of  add-ons.  While  the 
account  is  active,  it  is  not  necessar}' 
to  make  the  down  payment — only 
the  service  charge.  In  other  words, 
a  new  account  must  pay  $3.30  at 
the  time  of  making  application  for 
a  $15  account,  three  dollars  being 
the  down  pa>toent,  and  30^  the 
service  charge.  While  this  account 
is  active,  or  on  the  day  it  is  paid 
up,  additional  approved  amounts 
may  be  added  on  by  paying  only 
the  service  charge.  Once  an  ac¬ 
count  is  closed,  however,  it  can  only 
be  reopened  upon  the  payment  of 
the  down  payment  and  the  service 
charge. 

As  a  special  inducement,  several 
times  a  year,  notably  Easter,  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  Anniversary  Sale  Period, 
we  will  permit  old  accounts  to  re¬ 


open  without  down  payments. 

Collections  are  good.  We 
made  our  mistakes  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  losses  resulting 
therefrom  have  not  amounted 
to  more  than  three-quarters  of 
one-percent  of  the  total  busi¬ 
ness  written.  Our  department 
managers  have  Ijeen  encour¬ 
aged  to  put  in  higher  priced 
merchandise,  and  our  average 
sale  has  increased  greatly. 
Customers  seem  to  buy  with 
more  freedom,  and  it  is  easier  to 
sell  them  a  better  article.  They  are 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
economy  of  quality. 

We  now  refer  to  our  budget  plan 
as  our  budget  charge  account  de¬ 
partment.  The  customers  understand 
the  term,  and  we  believe  that  many 
of  them  prefer  the  designation  of 
“charge  account’’,  for  that  is  what 
it  really  is,  now  that  we  have  the 
$5.00  unit. 

We  conduct  our  credit  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  high  ethical  plane  and 
see  to  it  that  every  customer  first 
of  all  understands  and  then  receives 
a  copy  of  whatever  forms  she  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sign.  We  take  no  chattel 
mortgages,  conditional  bills  of  sale, 
or  wage  assignments;  and  only  in 
very  rare  cases  do  we  ask  for  guar¬ 
antors. 

Members  may  obtain  from  the 
Credit  Management  Division  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  installation 
of  this  type  of  credit  operation. 
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Wluf>  Not  Mo^  Reojdif-ta-  WeaA 

in  ^ecemoeA.! 

By  MAURICE  SPECTOR 

President,  Th«  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia  and  Chairman,  Ready-to-Wear  Group 


IS  it  iK)ssible  to  get  more  ready-to- 
wear  business  in  December?  I 
believe  it  is.  Just  change  your 
own  way  of  thinking,  change  your 
advertising,  change  your  planning, 
and  change  your  appeal — and  you 
will  soon  see  how  your  ready-to- 
wear  departments  will  influence  the 
shopjnng  public. 

Judging  from  percentages  ob¬ 
tained  by  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  in  December,  with  a  few  spe¬ 
cialized  departments  excepted,  the 
month  produces  an  average  of  about 
one-twelfth  of  the  year’s  total  vol¬ 
ume,  w'hich,  it  seems  to  me,  is  out 
of  line. 

The  only  explanation  that  I  can 
offer  is  that  ready-to-w’ear  depart¬ 
ments  lie  down  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  December  is  not  their 
month  and  that  they  should  as  a 
matter  of  course  make  way  for  ac¬ 
cessory  and  gift  departments. 

I  have  heard  it  said  in  our  own 
store:  “What  is  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  coats  and  dresses  in  December 
when  peojile  are  thinking  of  acces¬ 
sories  and  gift  items  ?”  But  why  are 
people  thinking  of  accessories  and 
gift  items?  Because  stores  are 
thinking  along  these  lines,  and  since 
stores’  advertising  influences  peo¬ 
ple’s  thoughts,  tastes  and  wants, 
you.  therefore,  cannot  blame  the 
general  public  for  thinking  along 
the  lines  upon  which  their  minds  are 
influenced. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country, 
really  cold  weather  does  not  set  in 
until  about  Thanksgiving.  Then 
why  assume  that  you  cannot  sell 
coats  in  December? 

December  is  a  big  month  for  so¬ 
cial  events.  Evening  gowns  pur¬ 
chased  in  early  fall  have  worn  out 
and  women  need  to  replenish  their 
wardrobes.  If  you  forget  about  the 
important  social  events  and  allow 
your  stocks  to  run  down  to  the 
point  where  selections  early  in  De- 
cenilwr  are  not  good,  and  if  you  look 


forward  only  to  the  little  business 
that  you  may  get  for  New  Year’s 
celebrations,  you  are  missing  a  big 
bet. 

There  are  always  new  and  color¬ 
ful  street  and  daytime  dresses 
brought  out  for  December  selling. 
Women  want  colored  gowns  to 
wear  under  fur  coats,  and  if  you 
do  not  promote  them  you  cannot 
sell  them. 

Resort  business  gets  under  way- 
early  in  December,  and  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  resort  business  this  coming 
year  will  be  greater  than  any  year 
in  history.  Publicity  along  these 
lines  should  certainly  stimulate  the 
sale  of  resort  wear. 

December  should  be  a  natural 
month  for  specialty  stores,  and 
ready-to-wear  departments  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  If  ready-to-wear 
merchandisers  would  put  on  the 
same  steam  and  make  the  same 


Adroitly  Bamberger’s  suggested  gift 
and  holiday  apparel  purchases  of 
ready-to-wear  last  Christmas  with  this 
pillar  display. 


] reparations  in  December  as  acces¬ 
sory  merchandisers  do,  I  believe  the 
sales  of  the  average  store  would 
show  an  entirely  different  picture. 

Furthermore,  isn’t  it  better  to  go 
after  ready-to-wear  business  in  De¬ 
cember  when  you  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  it  at  a  profit  than  to 
take  big  mark-downs  in  January 
when  women  are  already  beginning 
to  think  of  spring  apparel? 

Moreover,  i)eople  save  their 
money  for  Christmas  spending,  and 
in  my  humble  opinion  I  believe 
iiKjre  cash  sales  should  result  from 
the  sale  of  ready-to-wear  during  De¬ 
cember  than  in  any  other  month. 

Ready-to-wear  floors  should  be 
made  just  as  attractive,  colorful  and 
cheerful  in  December  as  main 
tloors.  More  displays  of  accessories 
and  coni])lete  ensembles  should  Ije 
made,  and  every  Ready-to-Wear 
floor  should  present  the  same  in- 
s])iring  holiday  picture  that  main 
floors  present.  It  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
negative  effect  upon  customer  psy¬ 
chology  when  the  upper  floors  pre¬ 
sent  a  great  contrast  to  the  crowds 
and  displays  on  the  first  or  main 
floors.  Permeating  the  entire  store 
with  the  Christmas  spirit  is  most 
essential.  To  do  it  only  on  the  first 
floor  is  to  injure  the  rest  of  the 
store. 

Store  fashion  shows  are  excellent 
in  December.  Have  them  at  lunch¬ 
eon  time  or  at  such  other  times  as 
you  believe  best  for  you.  Plan  a 
series  of  them !  Many  sales  will  re¬ 
sult  from  such  efforts  in  December. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the 
average  merchant  what  to  do  to  get 
more  business.  The  thing  is  to  do 
it  and  not  hesitate  and  ponder  over 
it. 

While  one-twelfth  of  the  year’s 
business  is  average  for  a  month, 
this  alone  goes  to  prove  that  there 
are  many  stores  who  go  above  the 
average  and  many  who  go  below  it. 
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To  put  customers  into  a  buying 
frame  of  mind,  special  promo¬ 
tions  of  many  kinds,  shapes  and 
forms  are  needed  in  the  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  season.  Particularly  successful 
in  selecting  promotions  that  tie  in 
closely  with  the  interests  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  has  been  the  William  F. 
Gable  Company,  of  Altoona,  Pa. 

Pre-Christmas  promotions  must 
be  original,  well  timed  and  attuned 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended,  in  the  opinion  of  George 
P.  Gable,  president  of  the  store. 
And,  he  points  out,  “Christmas  pro¬ 
motions  should  not  be  overcrowded. 
When  there  are  not  too  many,  we 
find  less  difficulty  in  concentrating 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  thereon.”  One  main  feature 
and  several  smaller  auxiliary  fea¬ 
tures  are  sufficient.  Mr.  Gable  be¬ 
lieves. 

*  *  * 

During  the  Christmas  season  of 
1938,  probably  the  most  popular 
promotion  used  by  the  Gable  store 
was  the  putting  of  a  super  public 
address  system  on  the  roof  of  its 
building.  At  frequent  intervals, 
chimes,  Christmas  records,  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  and  various  forms  of  an¬ 
nouncement  were  broadcast  through 
the  system,  as  well  as  through  the 
store’s  WFBG  Broadcasting  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  public  address  system 
could  be  heard  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  and  was  the  subject  of  very 
much  favorable  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  store’s  patrons  and  the 
public  in  general.  Much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  used  in  the  broadcasts  was 
found  in  the  store.  The  manager  of 
the  broadcasting  station  handled  the 
programs  for  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem. 

Another  method  used  for  getting 


The  Altoona  store  doesn't  miss  a  trick  in  building  up  Christ¬ 
mas  atmosphere,  but  wisely  avoids  purposeless  confusion. 
Because  their  promotions  are  accurately  geared  to  their 
customers’  interests  and  background,  they  are  successful. 


people  in  a  Christmas  frame  of  mind 
was  the  use  of  a  store  slogan :  “Give 
Gable  Gifts  from  the  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  City.”  This  was  placed  at  close 
intervals  all  through  the  store  build¬ 
ings,  so  that  it  met  the  eye  at  every 
turn. 

*  *  ♦ 

To  help  customers  find  the  right 
Gable  Gift,  the  store  makes  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  running  a  column  of  day-to- 
day  gift  suggestions  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  in  all  its  regular 
advertising  during  the  entire  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  This  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  series  of  short  paragraphs 
run  down  the  left  margin  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Customers  like  the 
service  and  report  that  it  saves  them 
a  great  deal  of  searching  for  the 
things  they  want  to  buy. 

In  its  efforts  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  its  merchandise,  the 
store  does  not  overlook  the  school 
children.  Last  year,  classes  from 
the  various  schools,  from  seventh 
grade  to  sophomore  year  in  high 
school,  were  invited  to  visit  the 
store  in  a  body — a  promotional  idea 
that  proved  most  effective.  The 
students  were  escorted  through  the 
store  to  see  the  various  kinds  of 
Christmas  merchandise,  and  each 
was  given  a  small  souvenir. 

Another  device  for  bringing  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  store,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  into  the  toy  department,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  “railroad 
corner”  on  the  toy  floor.  Altoona 
is  a  railroad  town,  and  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  its  people  are  interested 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
its  shops.  Therefore  they  flocked 
to  the  exhibit  set  up  by  the  Gable 
store,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  railroad  companies.  The 
railroads,  including  some  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  furnished  toy 
trains,  toy  cars,  finely  illustrated 
jxjsters,  and  other  material  to  en¬ 


hance  the  interest  of  the  exhibit. 

The  opening  of  the  Christmas 
season,  usually  the  day  after 
'fhanksgiving,  is  greeted  with  a 
Santa  Claus  Parade.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus  appear  on  a  float,  with 
sleigh,  stuffed  reindeer,  and  all. 
During  the  entire  Christmas  season, 
they  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
toy  department,  and  greet  the  arriv¬ 
ing  children,  most  of  whom  whisper 
their  Christmas  wishes  into  the  ear 
of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Santa. 

A  merry-go-round  was  erected 
last  year,  just  opposite  the  Santa 
Claus  station,  and  free  rides  were 
given  to  those  children  who  bought 
at  least  ten  cents  worth  of  candy 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus. 
That  this  ride  was  highly  popular 
with  the  youngest  generation  goes 

without  saying. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Candy  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  Altoona  scheme  of  things,  Mr. 
Gable  reports,  characterizing  Al¬ 
toona  as  “a  candy  town”.  “Few 
cities  of  our  size  sell  as  much  candy 
as  is  sold  in  Altoona.”  says  Mr. 
Gable.  “We  place  candy  booths  at 
intervals  through  the  two  buildings, 
so  that  there  is  always  some  candy 
in  sight  of  our  Christmas  shoppers. 
We  find  this  pays  well,  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  express  appreciation  of  the 
convenience.” 

For  the  convenience  of  customers 
who  like  to  browse  over  gifts  before 
making  a  selection,  the  Gable  store 
this  year  will  open  a  “giftateria”. 
Gifts  will  be  on  display,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  will  look  around  to  their 
heart’s  content,  select  the  items  they 
like,  and  pay  for  them  as  they  leave 
the  department,  much  as  they  would 
in  a  self-service  grocery  store.  Cat¬ 
ering  as  it  does  to  a  large  section 
of  the  shopping  public,  this  device 
is  exi)ected  to  prove  highlv  success¬ 
ful. 
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A  Small  SioAe>  Plcmi 

Lo^  a  Q(iA/Uima4. 

By  DAVID  DE  GARMO  SMITH 
LMcli»y  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkoapsi*.  N.  Y. 


IX  the  years  that  now  I)elong  to 
history,  we  felt  that  to  achieve 
a  C'hristmas  volume  of  ample 
size  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
offer  attractions  of  many  sorts. 
Marionette  shows,  Santa  Claus 
parades,  Ye  Olde  English  Village, 
a  circus,  the  use  of  planes,  and 
many  aiiother  idea  “])acked  ’em  in”. 
However,  the  one  dark  sjx)t  in  the 
whole  picture  was  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  the  buying  public  dis¬ 
liked  l)eing  “shoved  alxmt”  by  the 
excited  and  enthusiastic  non-buying 
characters.  This  spot  spread  like 
the  cod-liver  oil  spot  on  baby’s  best 
dress.  And  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  after  trying  several  different 
methods  of  keeping  under  wraps  the 
less  fortunate  multitude  we  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
somehow  in  the  great  pleasure  over 
the  “attractions”  we  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  we  were  out  for  sales 
as  well  as  fun.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  we  took  all  of  the  adjectives 
out  of  our  Christmas  plans  and  have 
put  the  emphasis  on  attractiveness 
rather  than  on  attractions. 

Thanksgiving  Opener 

With  this  as  a  backdrop  to  give 
you  the  general  idea  behind  our 
plans,  we  will  tell  you  just  what  we 
intend  to  do  alxiut  this  year’s 
Christmas.  Up  here  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  we  folks  can  be  Thankful 
any  old  day  of  the  year,  and  be¬ 
sides  our  good  Governor  has  said 
that  November  23rd  is  O.K.  with 
him.  So  all  of  our  plans  call  for 
us  to  I)e  in  full  swing  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  24th.  Perhaps  the  folks 
hereabouts  are  a  bit  old  fashioned 
but  they,  and  we,  hanker  for  the 
old  red  and  green  color  combina¬ 
tion.  Sure,  we  tried  blue  and 
silver,  red  and  gold,  but  somehow 
they  seem  a  bit  foreign  to  the 
Christmas  spirit.  So  Christmas 
1939  is  red  and  green  with  us. 

Gur  Christmas  boxes  are  red  with 
a  nice  big  green  holly  wreath  and 
a  white  candle  as  their  decoration. 


riiey  looked  so  nice  that  we  took 
that  as  our  general  theme  and  in  all 
16  of  our  show  windows  we’re  us¬ 
ing  a  ten  foot  wide  ixmel  of  velour 
in  a  holly-l)erry  red.  On  the  panel 
we're  hanging  a  24  inch  wreath  of 
holly  and  in  front  of  that  there’ll  be 
a  seven  foot  pure  white  candle.  It 
lcK>ks  to  us  as  though  this  would 
make  an  attractive  background  for 
our  merchandise.  You  see,  we  aim 
to  use  these  things  again  and  we’re 
not  out  to  sell  them,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  a  pack  of  Christmas 
gift  things  that  we  would  like  to 
see  on  our  customers’  Christmas 
trees  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
1  )ecember. 

We  have  a  corner  window,  a  nice 
big  one,  and  that’s  where  we  put 
lots  of  toys  all  during  the  season. 
Now,  you  know  that  something  spe¬ 
cial  is  indicated  here,  but  after  all 
we  can’t  let  our  toy  buyer  starve 
to  death,  and  the  market  for  large 
moving  displays  is  rather  limited 
outside  of  the  retail  business.  We 
sort  of  figured  things  out  this  way. 
We  are  going  to  put  in  a  special 
background  that  will  show  a  toy 
maker’s  shop.  There’ll  be  three 
moving  figures  ot  gnomes  and  the 
general  scene  will  be  quite  plain  and 
leading  the  eye  down  to  the  toys 
that  will  occupy  90%  of  the  window 
space.  Seems  to  us  that  it  ought  to 
sell  merchandise,  or  are  we  getting 
too  commercial? 

Last  year  v/e  put  some  lovely 
Westminster  chimes  on  the  outside 
of  our  building.  We  had  a  set  in¬ 
side  too.  Lots  of  folks  gathered 
around  to  set  their  watches  and  they 
all  agreed  that,  especially  on  snowy 
days,  those  chimes  sounded  real 
nice.  They  are  going  up  again  this 
year. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  it  gets 
dark  along  about  4:30  after  we  get 
past  Thanksgiving,  so  we  like  to 
brighten  up  the  outside  of  our  five- 
story  building  with  strings  of  lights, 
white,  red.  green,  that  lx)rder  the 
top  of  the  building  and  come  down 


to  the  toj)  of  the  show  windows. 

Now,  let’s  move  inside  and  look 
alxmt.  Gur  ledge  decorations  will 
l)e  barexjue  shaped  platforms  with 
candles  in  24,  30,  and  34  inch 
heights,  aided  and  offset  by  our  own 
red  boxes.  All  of  our  posts  will  be 
decorated  with  holly  wreaths  and 
here  and  there  (I’m  blushing)  a 
gold  lx.41.  Throughout  the  whole 
store  red  and  green  wreaths  and 
streamers  will  be  used.  Over  our 
bank  of  four  elevators  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  series  of  cut-outs  of  various 
biblical  characters.  All  show  case 
displays  will  feature  red  or  green 
papers,  touches  of  pure  white,  and 
.sprigs  of  holly,  or  little  Christmas 
trees  powdered  with  snow. 

Toy  Department 

To  lx;  sure,  we  have  a  Santa 
Claus.  We  have  him  on  the  same 
floor  as  our  toy  department,  but  far 
enough  away  so  that  he  does  not 
interfere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of 
business,  and  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  sordid  commercial  dealings  does 
not  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
his  province.  We  have  no  “give¬ 
away”.  However,  every  child  that 
so  desires  may  come  in,  shake  hands 
with  Santa  and  talk  with  him.  We 
tried  this  system  last  year  and  we 
found  that  both  children  and  parents 
preferred  this  way  to  the  older  hand¬ 
out”  type  of  greeting  that  gave  them 
a  little  something  but  not  a  chance 
to  talk  much.  Incidentally  our  chil¬ 
dren  now  come  to  see  Santa  Claus 
once  instead  of  trying  to  make  it 
10  times  a  day,  while  the  books  held 
out.  The  customer  who  would  like 
her  child  to  get  a  present  from 
Santa  i)ays  25^  in  a  most  incon¬ 
spicuous  manner  and  the  child  re¬ 
ceives  a  Santa  Gift  without  being 
aware  of  monetary  chitchat.  The 
gift,  incidentally,  is  a  full  25  cents 
worth  of  game,  book,  etc. 

We  do  have  one  thing  that  might 
l)e  classed  as  an  attraction  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  with 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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By  MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 
Managw,  Delivery  Group 


PLANNING  has  its  advantages 
in  that  it  develops  orderly  think¬ 
ing  and  leads  to  orderly  opera¬ 
tion.  It  also  gives  one  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  better  management  and 
greater  economy  of  time,  effort  and 
expense.  In  no  department  of 
Christmas  preparation  is  seen  more 
evidence  of  its  importance  than  in 
wrapping,  packing  and  delivery. 

Throughout  the  year  stores  take 
pride  in  stressing  and  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  maintained  service, 
assuming  and  rightfully  so,  that  they 
are  the  means  of  creating  and  sus- 

Gift  Wrapping  Policies 

Will  stores  use  Christmas  boxes 
this  year?  About  half  of  them  will, 
while  the  other  half  will  continue  to 
put  gifts  in  their  year  round  gift 
boxes.  This  conclusion  as  well  as 
others  concerning  practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  gift  wrapping,  mutual  agree¬ 
ments,  etc.,  is  revealed  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  survey  recently  conducted 
by  the  Store  Management  Group,  a 
full  report  of  which  will  be  made 
available  shortly. 

The  almost  universal  practice  in 
retail  stores  of  wrapping  gifts  with¬ 
out  charge  to  customers,  makes  this 
service  a  matter  of  continual  inter¬ 
est  to  customers — ^particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season  when  the 
volume  of  gift  purchases  is  at  a 
peak.  The  information  we  give  here 
is  based  on  replies  from  127  stores 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
with  volume  ranging  from  $750,000 
to  over  $15,000,000  annually. 

It  is  probable  that  the  type  of 
store  and  competitive  practice  in  the 
community  has  an  influence  which 
prompts  the  use  of  special  boxes. 
Then,  too,  some  stores  find  it  possi¬ 
ble  by  ordering  stock  boxes  and 
cover  papers,  to  obtain  Christmas 
boxes  at  a  lower  cost  than  their 
year  round  gift  boxes.  Stores  that 
use  their  regular  gift  boxes  advance 


taining  customer's  good-will.  Per¬ 
haps  no  other  two  services  of  the 
stores  add  more  responsibility  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  period  than  the 
Packing  and  Delivery  Divisions,  and 
their  efficient  operation  materially 
helps  to  obtain  desired  results. 

Our  survey  among  member  stores 
to  ascertain  their  plans  for  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  1939  Christmas  season 
brought  many  responses  and  the 
information  disclosed  is  reported 
here  that  stores  may  check  their 
own  plan  and  make  use  of  whatever 
may  be  helpful  to  them. 


the  argument  that  it  lends  itself  to 
a  more  attractive  wrap  than  the  box 
with  the  Christmas  design  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  vary  ties  and  wrappings  of 
the  season  rather  than  to  change  the 
box.  All  of  the  stores  report  in 
various  degrees  the  use  of  ribbon, 
seals,  rubber  bands,  etc.,  during  the 
Christmas  period. 

It  is  significant  that  70%  of  the 
stores  will  furnish  gift  boxes  freely 
at  the  request  of  the  customer  with 
practically  no  restrictions.  In  the 
other  30%  minimum  purchase  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  met.  The  most 
popular  minimum  is  $1  and  is  in 
force  in  25  of  the  38  stores  with 
restrictions  of  this  kind.  Other 
minimums  to  obtain  a  box  range 
from  as  low  as  50^  to  as  high  as  $3. 

Another  significant  factor  reveal¬ 
ed  by  the  replies  is  the  tendency 
toward  a  greater  restriction  of  regu¬ 
lar  gift  boxes  than  of  Christmas 
boxes. 

In  many  stores  a  folder  or  fold¬ 
ing  box  is  given  free  on  merchandise 
below  the  amount  eligible  for  the 
set-up  box,  and  a  charge  is  made  if 
a  gift  or  holiday  box  is  provided 
on  such  merchandise. 

The  following  example  of  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  adopted  by  two  stores  in 
one  city  typifies  this  method  of 


charging : 

1 —  Purchases  under  $1.95 — no  free 
gift  boxes  with  purchases  under 
$1.95.  Should  the  customer  re¬ 
quest  a  gift  box,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  and  must  be  charged  for 
according  to  the  price  schedule. 

2 —  Purchases  $1.95  to  $3.95 — upon 
request,  a  box  costing  up  to  5^ 
will  be  supplied  free.  If  a  larger 
box  is  required,  the  customer 
will  pay  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  box  and  the  5^. 
Example — if  the  box  costs  15^, 
the  customer  will  pay  10^. 

3 —  Purchases  $3.95  to  $4.95 — upon 
request,  a  liox  costing  up  to  15f 
will  be  supplied  free.  If  a  larger 
box  is  required,  the  customer 
will  pay  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  box  and  15f^. 

A — Purchase  $4.95  and  up — upon 
request,  any  size  box  will  be 
given  free. 

The  price  schedule  referred  to 
lists  box  sizes  and  merchandise  used 
by  groups  according  to  the  charge 
made.  In  the  2^  group,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  7  X  7  X  ^  folder  in 
which  handkerchiefs  are  placed. 
The  5^^  group  lists  boxes  from  5^ 
X  3^  X  ^  to  a  maximum  of  13^^ 
X  8^  X  1 ;  boxes  in  the  10^  group 
range  from  9x9x6  to  27x5x 
1  ;  and  larger  boxes  are  priced  at 

15(i  and  25^  respectively. 

Mutual  agreements  are  reported 
in  which  stores  make  stipulations 
regarding  gift  boxes.  A  typical  re¬ 
port  of  an  agreement  by  two  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  is  as  follows: 

For  purchases  under  $1  a 
charge  is  made  for  gift  boxes,  the 
sizes  determining  the  charge,  but 
folders  may  l)e  given  free. 

On  purchases  of  $1  to  $2  a 
box  costing  up  to  5^-  may  be 
given. 

On  purchases  of  $2  to  $3  a  box 
costing  up  to  10^  may  be  given. 

On  purchases  of  more  than  $3 
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any  size  or  cost  lx)x  may  be 
given. 

Another  type  of  mutual  agreement 
provides  that  on  each  purchase  of 
$1  or  more  the  customer  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  gift  lx)x  for  the  article. 
An  exception  is  made  for  handker¬ 
chiefs,  where  the  minimum  is  50^. 

If  the  customer  wishes  a  box  on  a 
purchase  of  less  than  $1  (handker¬ 
chiefs  excepted )  a  charge  of  is 
made. 

Still  another  joint  agreement  calls 
for  a  charge  of  10(*  for  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  and  gift  box — or  either — on 
purchases  of  $1  or  less.  On  pur¬ 
chases  of  $1  to  $5,  the  lx)x  is  free 
but  a  charge  of  10^  is  made  for  gift 
wrapping.  On  purchases  amounting 
to  more  than  $5.  both  l)ox  and  wrap 
may  l)e  given  free. 

Most  stores  not  only  will  give  a 
box  on  request  hut  also  wrap  the 
purchase  as  a  gift  without  charge. 
Restrictions  on  gift  wrapping  are 
somewhat  more  rigid  than  on  boxes 
as  might  he  expected.  Only  59 
stores  reported  no  minimum  pur¬ 
chase  rule  for  gift  wrapping  as 
compared  with  89  having  no  mini¬ 
mum  for  a  lx)x.  Ten  stores  will 
provide  a  box  but  no  free  gift  wrap¬ 
ping,  and  10  more  are  practically 
in  the  same  category. 

Indicating  that  the  only  change  is 
in  the  color  or  type  of  l)ox.  ribbon, 
seal  or  gift  j^aper,  few  stores  change 
their  basic  policy  of  gift  wrapping 
for  Christmas.  Of  15  stores  which 
do  make  a  change,  it  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  less  liberality. 

The  major  change  in  policy  is 
that  10  stores  which  ordinarily  gift 
wrap  without  charge  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  (in  some  cases  with  a 
minimum  purchase  requirement) 
will  provide  free  only  the  box  at 
Christmas  time.  However,  two 
stores  report  a  contrast  to  this  poli¬ 
cy.  One  lowers  the  $5  minimum 


purchase  for  gift  wrap  throughout 
the  year,  to  $1,  and  the  other  re¬ 
moves  at  Christmas  time  the  $1 
minimum  for  gift  wrap  which  is  in 
force  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  general  ix>licies  maintained 
for  Christmas  gift  wrapping  among 
the  stores  indicate  that  20  will  sup¬ 
ply,  without  charge,  only  the  box; 
33  stores  will  provide  the  1k>x  with 
ribl)on  or  other  tie,  and  64  stores 
nr  about  half  of  the  entire  group 
report  that  they  will  provide  gift 
wrapping,  consisting  of  box.  paper, 
tie  and  usually  seal  in  accordance, 
of  course,  with  the  minimum  pur¬ 
chase  requirements  in  effect. 

Many  of  the  minimum  purchase 
regulations  governing  l)oth  gift 
boxes  and  gift  wraps  are  the  re.sult 
of  group  action  by  stores  within  a 
community.  The  details  of  group 
agreements  arc  of  particular  inter¬ 
est.  While  an  individual  store  can 
of  course  establish  reasonable  rules 
governing  free  gift  wrapping  ser¬ 
vice.  there  is  always  the  ix)ssibility 
of  unfavorable  customer  reaction  of 
such  restrictions  where  other  stores 
maintain  a  more  liberal  iiolicy.  With 
group  action,  no  one  store  suffers 
because  of  the  restrictions  of  this 
service,  and  in  addition  it  is  possible 
to  establish  a  minimum  which  will 
actually  mean  an  economy  to  the 
individual  store. 

Of  58  stores  which  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  below  which  free  gift 
wrapping  will  not  be  ])rovided.  43 
state  that  their  policy  is  based  on 
mutual  agreement  with  other  stores 
in  that  city.  Through  cooperative 
action  various  agreements  are  main- 

Paid  Gift  Wrap  Service 

One  obvious  solution  of  the  ex- 
l)ense  of  free  gift  wrapping  is  the 
jjrovision  of  a  wrapping  service 
which  helps  to  carry  this  cost 
through  by  selling  standard  types 
of  fancy  gift  wrapping  at  various 
l)rices  to  customers  or  by  promoting 
the  sale  of  gift  wrapping  supplies. 

The  survey  indicates  an  increased 
tendency  among  stores  to  provide 
this  type  of  service.  Only  30  out  of 
124  stores  reporting  indicate  that 
they  offer  no  such  type  of  service. 
It  is  probably  true  that  at  least  some 
f)f  the  stores  will  upon  request  wrap 
gifts  in  special  wrappings  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  brings  in  the  supplies  to  the 


tained.  Typical  is  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Merchants  Association  of 
Indianapolis,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1938,  as  follows: 

1 —  On  all  purchases  of  $1  or  less 
a  charge  of  10^  ^’ill  l)e  made  for 
gift  wrapping  and  gift  box,  or 
for  either  gift  wrapping  or  gift 
l)ox.  Where  the  article  comes 
already  enclosed  in  a  box,  no 
charge  will  l)e  made  for  such  box 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  article  sold. 
In  such  case  gift  wrapping  of 
such  box  shall  be  charged  for 
at  the  regular  price  of  10^. 

2 —  On  all  jnirchases  amounting  to 
more  than  $1  (not  including  $1) 
but  less  than  $5,  gift  box  may  be 
given  free;  but  gift  wraj)ping  of 
such  box  shall  be  charged  for  at 
not  less  than  10  cents. 

Books — may  lie  wrapped  with¬ 
out  charge  in  plain  white  or 
Christmas  paper  without  fancy 
wrapping  and  without  boxes. 

3 —  On  all  jnirchases  amounting  to 
$5  and  more,  gift  boxes  and  the 
standard  gift  wrapping  may  be 
given  free. 

-1 — By  standard  gift  wrapping  is 
meant  that  the  inside  of  the  Iwx 
can  and  may  be  filled  with  white 
tissue  or  packing,  that  the  out¬ 
side  may  be  wrapped  in  fancy  or 
white  paper,  bound  with  ribbon- 
zine  or  cellophane  ribbon  made 
into  a  pompon  of  not  to  exceed 
10  loops  and  seals.  The  final  or 
outer  wrapper  of  such  standard 
wrapping  is  to  l)e  either  a  bag 
or  regular  wra])ping  paper. 


desk  at  which  the  store’s  ordinary 
gift  wrapping  is  done. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  40 
stores  maintain  this  service  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  most  popular  location  for 
special  wrap  desk  is  on  the  main 
floor  usually  near  the  stationery  de- 
jiartment  and  gift  shop. 

Not  less  than  20  stores,  mostly 
with  a  volume  over  $2,000,000  have 
more  than  one  gift  wrap  station.  In 
some  instances  gift  wrap  material  is 
sold  right  at  the  station.  In  other 
stores,  the  material  is  sold  at  the 
stationery  department  where  wrap¬ 
ping  facilities  are  provided  and  in 
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some  stores  the  customer  brings  the 
material  and  her  purchases  to  the 
gift  wrapping  desk  for  packing. 

Of  the  stores  installing  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  stations  for  Christmas,  two 
thirds  plan  to  sell  standard  wraps  at 
prices  ranging  from  in  a  few 
cases,  to  as  much  as  $1.  The  stand¬ 
ard  wraps  in  some  stores  are  dis¬ 
played  at  the  wrappitig  station  and 
others  have  these  exhibits  in  various 
parts  of  the  store. 

Of  course,  naturally  the  stores 
which  wrap  a  gift  at  the  cost  of 
materials  only  are  not  selling  a  paid 
service,  since  customer’s  expendi¬ 
tures  are  confined  to  the  wrapping 
supplies  and  the  store  contributes 
the  labor.  However,  since  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  skilled  wrapping  service 
undoubtedly  helps  to  increase  the 
sale  of  gift  ties,  boxes  and  wrap¬ 
pings.  and  thus  produces  an  indirect 
income,  stores  justify  reporting  a 
profit  in  their  gift  wrapping  opera- 


Paclcing 

A  store  rejxjrts  a  plan  it  operates 
not  only  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  but  throughout  the  year;  at 
peak  periods  that  acts  as  an  instan¬ 
taneous  expansion  of  their  central 
wrap  department  at  the  close  of 
each  store  day  to  accommodate  the 
wrapping  force  that  works  after 
store  hours. 

Tops  have  been  built  for  a  large 
number  of  merchandise  tables  in  the 
basement  store  adjacent  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  wrap  department.  These  stores 
have  a  4"  upright  rail  all  around 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
the  merchandise  on  them.  The  tops 
are  made  of  beaver  board  with  cross 
lathes  underneath  for  strength. 
They  are  covered  on  both  sides  with 
a  clean  jjaper  to  protect  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  tables  and  provide 
a  smooth,  clean  surface  for  wrap¬ 
ping.  When  the  store  closes,  the 
tops  and  necessary  supplies  are 
placed  on  the  tables — everything  is 
ready  in  15  minutes,  the  time  it  takes 
the  wrappers  to  assemble.  After  the 
work  is  finished,  the  tops  are  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily  removed.  Time  and 
expense  are  saved  because  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  dispatch  un¬ 
wrapped  merchandise  to  the  various 
wrapping  desks  in  the  store  and 
supervision  is  facilitated  by  having 


tion. 

The  possibility  of  making  a  profit 
on  fancy  gift  wraps  or  at  least 
covering  the  expense  involved  is 
recognized  by  a  great  many  stores. 
A  display  of  dummy  packages  wrap¬ 
ped  with  varying  degrees  of  elabor¬ 
ateness  enables  the  customer  to 
select  a  gift  wrap  which  suits  her 
taste  and  her  purse,  and  permits  the 
store  to  set  a  price  on  each  wrap, 
which  covers  not  only  the  material 
used  but  some,  if  not  all.  of  the 
( iverhead. 

Customers  appreciate  and  wel¬ 
come  this  service  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  an  increasing  numher 
of  stores  will  make  available  this 
type  of  service.  While  most  stores 
render  this  wrajiping  service  only 
when  packing  supplies  and  merchan¬ 
dise  are  purchased  in  the  store,  there 
are  others  who  allow  customers  to 
hring  in  their  own  merchandise  for 
gift  wrapping. 


all  the  wrappers  at  work  in  one 
place. 

*  *  * 

The  packing  manager  of  an  east¬ 
ern  store  has  worked  out  a  scheme 
for  facilitating  the  requisitioning  of 
all  gift  and  Christmas  l)oxes.  An 
exhibit  made  up,  consisting  of  a 
sample  of  each  box  used  by  the 
store,  and  under  each  a  list  of  the 
articles  appropriate  for  that  box. 
The  exhibit  is  mounted  on  the  wall 
in  the  supply  department  and  also 
in  the  training  department.  Those 
who  requisition  Ixtxes  for  their  de¬ 
partments,  study  and  refer  to  the 
exhibit. 

The  idea  of  the  exhibit  was 
prompted  by  the  confusion  in  order¬ 
ing  boxes  when  only  the  printed 
dimensions  were  depended  upon  and 
it  was  felt  that  if  persons  using  the 
boxes  could  actually  see  the  exhibt, 
they  would  better  visualize  their 
needs.  This  innovation  has  been 
the  means  of  conserving  supplies  in 
wrapping  booths  and  wastage  of 
boxes  has  been  avoided. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  store  reports  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  plan  adopted  successfully 
last  year  in  that  it  will  train  a  group 
of  high  school  girls  (35  in  number) 


in  the  art  of  gift  wrapping.  These 
girls  are  studying  salesmanship  in 
school  and  are  interested  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  work.  It  is  planned  to 
begin  training  these  girls  late  in 
October  one  afternoon  each  week, 
and  the  store  expects  to  have  them 
ready  for  special  work  the  last  week 
in  November. 

With  the  enlargement  and  reloca¬ 
tion  of  departments  during  the 
Christmas  period,  wrapping  stations 
in  these  departments  are  likewise 
rearranged  and  enlarged  according¬ 
ly.  The  quantity  and  type  of  wrap¬ 
ping  material  for  each  station’s  re¬ 
quirements  are  studied.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  existed  in  the  supply 
room  and  in  the  desk ;  at  no  time 
can  ret|uisitions  for  supplies  include 
items  not  listed,  except  by  proper 
authority.  Stores  who  are  using  this 
method  report  savings  have  been 
made  and  stations  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  carrying  inadequate  and 
accumulated  surpluses  of  supplies. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Each  year  finds  more  stores  in¬ 
stalling  packing  sections  close  to 
stock  rooms,  particularly  drug, 
house  furnishings,  stationery  and 
toys.  Checks  for  send  transactions 
are  relayed  to  the  specific  stock 
rooms  where  they  are  filled  and 
transferred  to  the  packing  sections. 
Here  they  are  packed  and  sent  to 
the  delivery.  This  procedure  is  most 
advantageous  in  relieving  conges¬ 
tion,  eliminating  the  filling  of  such 
orders  from  stock  carried  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  substantially  lessens 
the  transfer  of  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary  to  replenish  stock  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

*  * 

Many  stores  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  prepacking  items 
received  for  Christmas  business. 
These  items  are  stocked  and  are 
available  for  delivery  immediately 
after  the  sale  without  the  necessity 
of  being  packed. 

♦  *  * 

During  the  Christmas  period 
many  stores  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  shipping  out 
merchandise  unit  packed  by  manu¬ 
facturers  without  the  usual  outer 
wrapping.  This  practice  is  adhered 
to  by  some  stores  throughout  the 
year.  Stores  report  they  have  had 
no  adverse  criticism  from  customers 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Meetina  the, 

JtoUAcuf,  J^ogA 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


For  a  few  months,  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department  is  taxed  to  or 
l)eyond  its  capacity  in  space, 
personnel  and  machines,  to  meet  the 
tremendous  influx  of  merchandise 
for  holiday  selling.  Some  sales  will 
l)e  lost  Ijecause  the  merchandise  is 
in  the  Receiving  Department  or  in 
transit,  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  not  at  the  point  of  sale. 

While  this  is  inevitable,  the  smart 
operator  will  be  bending  all  his 
energies  to  minimize  this  condition 
through  sound  planning,  vigilant 
supervision  and  vigorous  follow-up. 
The  smart  operator  realizes: 

1.  That  to  do  the  l>est  jxtssible 
job,  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  objective  of  the  store 
is  to  sell  merchandise  at  a  profit — 
not  to  operate  a  system. 

2.  That  the  systems  and  controls 
installed  in  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  serve  their  purpose  only  when 
they  help  sell  merchandise  at  a 
profit.  These  systems  and  controls 
should  I)e  appraised  with  a  critical 
eye  to  determine  whether  they  un- 
tiecessarily  impede  the  movement  of 
merchandise  and  hence  its  sale. 

3.  That  his  goal  is  the  greatest 
speed  of  movement  between  the 
manufacturers’  plants  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  counters,  consistent  with  when 
the  merchandise  is  needed  and  with 
economy  in  transportation  charges 
and  receiving  and  marking  expense. 

4.  That  he  must  be  alert  to  detect 
any  detrimental  change  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  the  carriers  he 
employs.  When  such  a  change  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  his  immediate  responsi¬ 
bility  to  take  whatever  corrective 
steps  are  possible. 

For  example,  for  a  number  of 
years  our  members  in  a  certain  city 
had,  through  the  medium  of  a 
through-package  car  of  a  certain 
carrier,  enjoyed  a  dependable  over¬ 
night  service  on  their  shipments  out 
of  New  York  City.  Recently  this 


service  went  hay-wire  due  to  first, 
a  shortage  of  equipment  and  second, 
and  most  important,  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  heavy  movement  of  grain 
destined  for  export  resulting  from 
the  conflict  abroad  through  the  pier 
station  originating  this  car. 

Our  members  ix)inted  out  to  the 
carrier  the  importance  of  this  over¬ 
night  movement  to  them  and  since 
then,  this  car  has  been  given  pri¬ 
ority  ;  delays  of  two  and  three  days 
in  transit  have  l)een  eliminated ;  and 
the  service  is  back  on  an  overnight 
basis. 

5.  That  in  spite  of  the  terrific 
strain  of  meeting  daily — yes,  hourly 
— the  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
demands  of  many  buyers,  no  stone 
should  be  left  unturned  in  meeting 
these  demands  wherever  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so.  By  so 
doing,  the  smart  operator  has  a 
definite  part  in  increasing  sales. 

6.  That  with  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  yes  millions  of  dollars  of 
merchandise  going  through  the 
checking,  marking  and  reserve 
stockkeeping  processes  and  subject, 
naturally,  to  several  handlings,  he 
has  a  great  resjx)nsibility  in  pre¬ 
venting  soilage  or  damage  to  mer¬ 
chandise  which  results  in  mark- 
downs  and  consequently  losses  to 
the  store. 

He  is  ever  watchful  for  a  dusty 
marking  table  or  dirty  stockroom  or 
merchandise  susceptible  to  soilage 
l)eing  left  uncovered  overnight.  He 
knows,  too,  that  kindly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  supervision  is  fine  insurance 
against  employees,  l)ecause  dis¬ 
gruntled  this  condition  causes  a 
store  to  lose  money  either  in  lost 
sales  or  damaged  merchandise. 

7.  That  adequate  equipment  is 
essential  to  sound  economy.  An 
inadequate  supply  of  equipment 
means  high  payroll  expense  and  a 
slow-up  of  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  selling  counters. 


thereby  increasing  the  possibility  of 
losing  sales. 

8.  That  skillful  handling  of 
people  is  essential  to  a  smooth,  har¬ 
monious  atmosphere  that  definitely 
results  in  increased  production.  He 
lends  a  sympathetic  ear  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  problems ;  encourages  sug¬ 
gestions;  gives  praise  wherever  it  is 
warranted ;  listens  to  their  griev¬ 
ances;  knows  the  technique  of  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  builds  enthusiasm.  He 
never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  human  l)eings  just  like  him¬ 
self,  with  the  same  hopes,  faults  "and 
aspirations.  This  attitude  pays  divi¬ 
dends  in  minimizing  the  possibility 
of  losing  sales.  It  is  personal  satis¬ 
faction,  besides,  to  be  capable  of 
bandling  people. 

9.  That  it  is  necessary  to  exert 
every  effort  to  keep  the  operation 
free  from  confusion  despite  the  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  resulting  from  the 
peak  load.  Confusion  increases  the 
])ossibilities  of  losing  sales.  Addi¬ 
tional  space,  at  this  peak  period,  is 
usually  a  difficult  problem. 

One  large  store  in  the  middle 
west  met  this  need  for  additional 
space  (which  was  needed  the  year 
round),  by  building  a  balcony  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  receiving  and 
marking  room.  They  cut  a  door  in 
the  elevator  shaft,  midway  between 
floors  making  it  possible  to  send  the 
merchandise  to  and  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  without  congesting  the  main 
receiving  floor. 

10.  That  in  the  files  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  over  a  period  of  years, 
there  has  accumulated  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  on  how 
stores  have  solved  specific  traffic, 
receiving,  marking  and  reserve 
stockkeeping  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  them.  He  takes  advantage 
of  this  source  of  information  in 
solving  some  of  his  problems.  A 
letter  of  inquiry  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary. 
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&4^Afe/U.  See 

<20%  GUniUmcU.  HUe 

By  DONAL  G.  MURPHY 
Association  of  Buying  Officos 


The  biggest  Christmas  since 
1929 — that’s  what  resident  buy¬ 
ing  office  promotion  men  and 
merchandisers  are  saying  about  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  season. 

All  agree  that  more  luxury  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  sold  this  year  than 
for  some  years  past  and  it  is  em¬ 
phasized  that  higher  priced  lines  of 
merchandise  generally  are  going  to 
receive  much  attention. 

One  complicating  factor  this  year 
is,  of  course,  the  European  situa¬ 
tion,  which  means  tliat  goods  which 
have  usually  been  imported  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  American  substi¬ 
tutes.  Many  merchandisers  feel  that 
this  will  be  no  hardship  since 
American  manufacturers  of  gift 
merchandise  have  risen  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  there  will  probably  be  no 
shortages  of  any  kind.  American 
glass  manufacturers,  for  instance, 
have  put  themselves  to  work  to  pro¬ 
duce  really  fine  glass  gift  merchan¬ 
dise.  While  in  some  cases,  these 
articles  are  not  quite  as  fine  as  the 
European,  the  feeling  in  the  trade 
is  that  the  American  manufacturers 
have  done  a  good  job.  Also,  it  is 
noted  that  the  American  product  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  European. 
Toys  is  another  field  in  which  the 
American  manufacturer  has  recap¬ 
tured  the  American  market. 

Accessories  Better  Than  Ever 

Irving  Daum,  Merchandise  Di¬ 
rector  of  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co., 
Inc.,  sees  two  major  trends  in  buy¬ 
ing  for  this  coming  holiday  season. 
In  the  first  place,  accessories  of  all 
kinds — gloves,  handbags,  hats,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  especially  costume 
jewelry — are  going  to  be  bigger 
this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  current  in¬ 
terest  in  matching  costume  ensem¬ 
bles.  Mr.  Daum  says  that  costume 
jewelry,  particularly,  is  more  magni¬ 
ficent  this  year  than  in  the  past. 


He  feels  it  will  be  sold  in  the  better 
price  ranges  as  well  as  in  the  low 
end,  and  says  that  stores  will  offer 
jewelry'  of  this  kind  at  prices  higher 
than  those  ever  asked  before. 

Irving  Cohen,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager  of  main  floor  departments  at 
Arkwright,  Inc.,  said  that  practical 
bags  are  more  important  than  ever 
before,  and  medium  priced  lines  will 
do  very  well  this  year.  He  called 
attention  to  two  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  handbag  business.  First 
the  “mongrel”  price  line  of  $3.95, 
which  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  stores  have  carried  in  the  past, 
will  become  increasingly  important 
as  the  $2.95  lines  lose  some  of  their 
flash  and  attractiveness,  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  raw  materials.  In 
the  second  place,  due  to  the  same 
rise  in  leather  prices.  Mr.  Cohen 
feels  that  the  $1.95  handbag  line 
will  seem  less  appealing,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  $1.69  artificial  leather  bag. 

Mr.  Cohen  also  agreed  that 
jewelry  will  be  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  bigger  than  last  year  and 
believes  that  a  better  grade  of  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  will  be  concentrated 
upon.  As  to  gloves.  Mr.  Cohen 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  im¬ 
ports  are  practically  cut  off  and  said 
that  this  is  the  big  opportunity  for 
the  domestic  glove  manufacturers, 
not  only  because  foreign  competition 
is  temporarily  in  abeyance  but  also 
because  color  is  so  important  now. 
and  it  is  possible  to  get  matched 
colors  and  speedy  delivery  from 
domestic  manufacturers,  but  not 
from  foreign  ones. 

Considering  the  toiletries  field, 
Mr.  Cohen  said  there  would  be 
much  more  emphasis  on  toilet 
waters,  dresser  sets,  and  small  sized 
lx)ttles  of  imported  perfumes.  He 
called  musical  powder  boxes  a  very 
good  item,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
supply  might  fall  off  since  the  me¬ 


chanism  is  made  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  would  be  the  biggest  sea¬ 
son  ever  for  practical  toiletries  as 
gifts.  Other  items  which  will  be 
good  this  Christmas,  he  said,  are 
some  of  the  costume  accessories,  al¬ 
though  scarfs  will  probably  fall  off 
as  a  gift  item.  Party  jackets  will 
be  very  popular  in  range  from  $3 
to  $15.  Tailored  blouses  also  will 
l)e  popular.  As  to  other  items,  Mr. 
Cohen  remarked  that  umbrellas  in 
substantial  fabrics  will  be  very  pop¬ 
ular  as  well  as  moderate  and  high 
priced  luggage,  principally  the  mul¬ 
tiple-fixture  wardrobe  suit  cases. 

Several  of  the  offices  believed  this 
would  be  a  big  Christmas  for  prac¬ 
tical  gifts. 

Irving  Daum  referred  to  fur  coats 
and  sports  apparel  as  practical  gifts 
which  would  be  very  popular. 

Dan  Seman,  head  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department  of  Kirby, 
Block  &  Company,  called  attention 
to  negligees  in  all  price  lines,  silk 
underwear,  men’s  robes  (in  which 
the  newest  thing  is  the  change  from 
flannel  to  gabardine)  and  portable 
radios  as  being  good  gift  items. 

Mr.  Seman  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  toys  are 
heavier  and  more  expensive  than 
ever  before  and  that  toy  depart¬ 
ments  should  do  very  well. 

He  agreed  also  with  other  mer¬ 
chandisers  that  massive  jewelry  will 
be  very  popular.  He  pointed  out 
that,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
ready-to-wear  design  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  jewelry  rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse.  Plain  costumes  and  dresses 
are  the  direct  result  of  women’s  in¬ 
terest  in  fancy,  large  costume  jewel¬ 
ry.  Mr.  Seman  agreed  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  best  Christmas  seasons 
within  memory.  He  felt  sure  that 
there  would  be  no  shortage  of  any 
kind  and  pointed  especially  to 
American  manufacturers’  efforts  to 
fill  the  gap  created  by  the  European 
War  with  a  consequent  shortage  of 
imports. 

Other  offices  visited  reported  the 
same  conclusions  as  those  given 
above.  All  seemed  optimistic  of  a 
holiday  season  10  to  20%  better 
than  last  year,  and  pointed  to  the 
spread  in  employment  and  the  up¬ 
surge  in  many  industries  resulting 
from  the  European  situation,  as  the 
reasons  for  expecting  a  really  fine 
Christmas  season. 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


Is  Christmas  time  appliance  time?  Consumers  in  heart-to-heart  conversations  with  THE 
BULLETIN  give  honest  answer  to  thousands  of  questions  about  their  life  with — or  with¬ 
out- — ^the  25  principal  types  of  household  appliances  .  .  .  Insurance  solicitors  beard  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  their  offices,  why  shouldn’t  appliance  salesmen  do  the  same?  .  .  .  The  house- 
wares  buyer  of  a  giant  department  store  talks  of  his  work,  his  Christmas  plans,  consumer 
psychology,  how  his  own  home  is  equipped  with  appliances. 


WE  wanted  to  know  about  the 
Christmas  prospect  for  appli¬ 
ances.  We  sought  no  tabula¬ 
tions  of  country-wide  surveys  made 
by  the  intelligence  corps  of  Fortune 
Magazine  or  by  Dr.  Gallup’s  minute 
men,  or  by  anyone  else  however 
competent.  For  we  wanted  the  news 
at  fir.st  hand,  from  the  lips  of  people 
we  knew  would  tiot  deceive  us.  So 
we  asked  a  large  group  of  our  friends. 
And  even  our  liest  friends,  without 
exccjition.  told  us. 

Those  friends  have  purses  of  wide¬ 
ly  varying  degrees  of  corpulence,  for 
some  earn  but  $1500  a  year,  or  less, 
and  a  few’  make  $15,000  or  more.  At 
any  rate  we  have  here  report  of  what 
is  lielieved  to  be  a  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary  survey,  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  surveyor,  who  boasts  there  isn't 
a  trace  of  baloney  in  a  barrel  of  it. 
The  only  phoney  feature  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  the  names,  which  by  agree¬ 
ment  have  been  altered.  We’ve  em¬ 
ployed  pretty  stagey  aliases.  But  all 
the  world’s  a  stage  and  these  friends 
of  ours  are  real  people.  They  live 
and  breathe  and  w’ork  and  sweat  and 
play  and  laugh.  So  we  have  refrained 
from  submerging  entirely  their  high¬ 
ly  distinctive  personalities  beneath 
such  trite  cognomens  as  “Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer’’,  “John  Q.  Public”,  and  the 
like. 

In  privately  conducted  interviews 
we  asked  each  of  those  friends  about 
these  25  electric  appliances : 


Range 

N'acuum  Cleaner 

Refrigerator 

Roaster 

Toaster 

Percolator 

Clock 

Ironer 


Heating  Pad 
Sewing  Machine 
Air  Conditioner 
Furnace 
Radio 

Waffle  Iron 

Razor 

Fan 


Broiler 

Iron 

Water  Heater 
Clothes  Washer 
Mixer 


Health  Lamp 
Curling  Iron 
Garbage  Disposer 
Vibrator 


.Answers  showed  that  100%  of 
those  interviewed  have  radios,  irons, 
vacuum  cleaners.  None  had  an  elec¬ 
tric  range,  air  conditioner,  garbage 
disposer,  dish  washer.  .About  95% 
knew  the  brand  of  their  refrigerator, 
but  notably  about  95%  did  not  know 
the  brand  of  their  gas  range.  The 
once  popular  elaborate  percolator  has 
been  for  the  most  part  retired  to  the 
attic.  The  garden  variety  of  toaster 
is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  improved 
automatic  models.  The  roaster,  a  re¬ 
cent  debutante,  has  warm  friends  and 
no  less  enthusiastic  op|x»nents. 

Electric  refrigerators  are  owned 
by  80%.  gas  refrigerators  by  15%, 
ice  boxes  suffice  for  5%.  Alixers 
have  been  purchased  by  about  40% 
of  our  witnesses ;  the  remaining  60% 
seem  to  be  upon  the  jioint  of  acquir¬ 
ing  one.  Electric  razors,  compara¬ 
tive  youngsters  in  the  apjdiance  field, 
are  rather  weak — owned  by  about 
5%  of  our  group  of  families.  \’ibra- 
tors  by  only  2%.  Heating  ])ads 
strong,  with  ownership  by  90%.  One 
or  more  clocks  in  60%  of  the  homes 
considered. 

The  weakness  of  clothes  washers 
— only  one  was  turned  up — can  lie 
largely  discounted  by  the  heavy  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  apartment-dwellers 
among  the  group  questioned.  To  the 
casual  observer  it  appears  that  con¬ 
temporary  New  A%rkers  truly  “live 
by  taking  in  each  other’s  washing”. 
Literally  thousands  of  laundries  have 
sprung  up  during  the  past  dozen 
years  or  so  to  compete  for  the  privi¬ 


lege  of  laundering  the  linen  of  the 
15  millions  resident  in  the  city’s 
metropolitan  area. 

In  the  endurance  contest  health 
lamps  won  in  a  walk.  Violet  Beacons- 
field.  secretary  to  an  imjxjrting  com¬ 
pany’s  vice-president,  said  she  has 
one  12  years  old,  equipped  with  the 
original  bulb  and  still  going  strong. 
(The  most  acceptable  appliance  gifts 
she  has  received  are  a  de  lu.xe  toaster 
and  a  wafflle  iron.  Her  electric  alarm 
clock,  four  years  old,  is  “busted”. 
Wants  a  new  one  for  Christmas. 
Violet  lives  across  the  river,  in 
Jersey,  and  like  nearly  all  other  sub- 
urlKuiites  questioned,  she  prefers  to 
buy  from  utility  company  “l)ecause 
it  gives  service  in  half  an  hour  against 
the  48-hour  warning  necessary  if  you 
])urchase  the  appliance  from  a  Man¬ 
hattan  department  store.”)  Another 
witness  spoke  of  his  carbon  arc 
health  lamp,  nine  years  old  and  doing 
nicely;  no  .servicing  necessary  yet. 
Similar  reports  from  other  quarters 
regarding  lamps  10  and  1 5  years  old. 
.  .  .  For  longevity,  only  heating  pads 
can  compete  with  health  lamps. 
Majority  of  pads  discussed  were  10 
years  old. 

This  surveyor  was  not  surprised 
to  find  that  100%  of  tho.se  he  ques¬ 
tioned  have  a  radio  in  their  home. 
But  he  was  astonished  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  many  families  of  modest 
income — say  $2500  to  $5000 — have 
two,  three,  and  four  radios,  all  in 
l^assably  good  condition.  Just  as 
there  are  far  more  American  families 
with  automobiles  than  with  bath¬ 
tubs,  it  seems  apparent  that  an  effec¬ 
tive  radio  is  regarded  as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  an  effective  vacuum 
cleaner. 
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Eleanora  d’Orsay,  conmiercial  art¬ 
ist,  said  that  she  had  recently  spent 
the  equivalent  of  a  fortnight's  salary 
for  a  new  radio-phonograph — “$120, 
of  which  I  figure  $50  represents  my 
objection  to  a  radio  that  resembles 
a  much  be-dialed  automobile  dash- 
l)oard.  Our  new  radio  is  an  18th 
Century  style  Sheraton  cabinet  with 
doors.”  Eleanora  added :  “For 
Christmas  I  want  to  supplement  our 
vacuum  cleaner  with  a  liand  vacuum 
cleaner  to  use  on  books  and  uphol¬ 
stery.”  As  to  appliance  advertising : 
“I’d  like  to  read  a  toaster  ad  that 
concerns  just  a  toaster,  instead  of  a 
toaster  playing  a  supporting  role  on 
a  bride-y  hostess  tray  loaded  with 
relish  dishes,  bread-trays  and  a 
smorgasbordish  ensemble  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  glass.” 

The  Two  Favorite  Appliances 

Thoughts  about  radios  and  toast¬ 
ers.  The  explorer  returned  from 
Tanganyika  can  be  counted  upon  to 
describe  a  trilie  of  aborigines  he 
stumbled  on  at  the  delta  of  the  Niger 
and  to  point  out  that,  unlike  the 
Makonde  tribes,  the  Mavias  devote 
all  of  their  waking  hours  to  playing 
a  form  of  mumbledy-peg  and  eating 
a  species  of  sassafras  root.  Similar¬ 
ly,  because  this  surveyor  observed 
that  when  he  made  respectful  iti- 
quiry  concerning  radios  and  toasters 
the  eyes  of  his  inejuisitees  almost  in¬ 
variably  brightened  and  their  re¬ 
sponses  took  on  a  marked  fluency,  an 
effect  in)t  produced  by  queries  con¬ 
cerning  any  of  the  other  23  devices 
on  his  list,  he  is  half-inclined  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  typical  American  ap- 
Itarently  spends  his  days  crunching 
toast  while  listening  raptly  to  the 
radio.  Perhaps  a  bold  conclusion  to 
draw — the  matter  merits  further  re¬ 
search  .  .  . 

Space  limitations  preclude  our 
setting  down  anything  more  than 
skeletonized  reports  of  a  few  typical 
interviews.  For  varied  reasons  ap¬ 
proximate  incomes  of  interviewees  is 
not  indicated — that  can  be  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  Reports  that  omit 
reference  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  25  appliances  considered, 
thereby  indicate  that  the  interviewee 
does  not  possess  such  tyjte  of  appli¬ 
ances.  A  final  note;  unless  other¬ 
wise  described,  all  appliances  alluded 
to  are  electric.  .  .  .  And  now.  in  the 
familiar  phrase  of  .Amos’  and  Andy’s 
announcer,  “Here  they  are!” 


All  God’s  Chillun  Love 
A  ppliances 

Report  of  interviews  with 
such  typical  New  Yorkers  as 
the  pottery  manufacturer 
I  whose  Brooklyn  home  houses 
8  children,  2  in-laws,  a  $650 
refrigerator,  4  radios  and 
other  impedimenta  .  .  .  the 
librarian  whose  94^  pants 
presser  blew  out  the  lights  of 
her  Staten  Island  home  and 
then  those  of  the  department 
store  to  which  she  returned 
it  .  .  .  the  couple  in  a  subur¬ 
ban  home,  a  menage  that 
manages  with  2  vacuum 
cleaners,  2  health  lamps,  5 
radios,  2  electric  razors,  a 
$179  washer,  3  fans,  a  pair  of 
irons,  and  everything  else 
electric  but  the  dog  .  .  .  the 
engineer  who  pronounces  his 
solitary  radio  ($9)  “marvel¬ 
lous”  and  his  re-built  vacuum 
cleaner  ($17)  “lousy”  .  .  .  In¬ 
terviews  with  members  of  50 
families  who  live  in  the 
Bronx,  on  Park  Avenue,  in 
l-room  apartments  beneath 
Manhattan’s  roaring  elevated, 
in  fashionable  suburbs,  in 
gimcrack  houses  of  unfash¬ 
ionable  real  estate  develop¬ 
ments.  Read  of  the  appli¬ 
ances  they  own  and  those 
j  they'll  buy  for  Christmas. 


William  Wedgivood,  printer'  and 
publisher.  Residence.  Montclair, 
N.  J.  Lives  with  wife  in  8-room 
house  on  acre  they  own.  One  ser¬ 
vant.  Car.  Refrigerator  eight  or  10 
years  old.  Gas  range  six  years.  “Fine 
range.  Cost  $200.”  Two  vacuum 
cleaners,  one  six  years  old,  other  one 
year.  No  roaster.  Automatic  toast¬ 
er.  Electric  percolator.  Clock  in 
kitchen,  living-,  bedroom.  No  iron- 
er.  “Have  two  or  three  irons.” 
Water  heater  ?  Electrically  controlled 
oil-burning  furnace.  Washer,  $179, 
2  months  old,  replacing  washer  which 
was  used  as  $10  trade-in.  Mixer  is 
six  or  seven  years  old.  Heating  pad 
one  year.  .A  rarely  used  foot-ix)wer 
sewing  machine.  No  air  conditioner. 

Five  radios :  two  consoles,  two 
small,  one  in  car.  Waffle  iron  five  or 
10  years  old.  Two  razors,  one  is 
two  years  old,  other  five  years.  .A 


year-old  fan,  rubber  blades.  Electric 
ventilating  fan  in  kitchen.  Two 
health  lamps,  frequently  used,  are  in¬ 
valuable.  A  curling  iron.  Electric 
grill.  A  samovar  with  unit.  .A  Silex. 
Considers  “most  appliance  depart¬ 
ments  hadly  arranged,  no  dramati¬ 
zation,  no  competition  with  other 
departments  for  store  traffic,  incom¬ 
plete  stocks,  no  hookup  with  national 
ad  campaigns,  poor  advertising  of 
appliances  by  stores  generally,  little 
real  selling  effort.  Unlike  automo¬ 
bile  agency,  appliance  retailers  fum¬ 
ble  replacement  problem,  which  each 
year  Ijecomes  more  acute.  Auto 
agencies  sell  80%  of  cars  to  those 
who  are  already  car-owners.”  A 
flock  of  auto  agencies  are  always 
trying  to  sell  Wedgwood  a  new  car. 
No  one  has  ever  suggested  he  re¬ 
place  his  nine-year-old  refrigerator, 
he  says. 

*  *  * 

Randolph  Coi’entry,  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountant.  Married  four  years, 
lives  with  w’ife  in  Brooklyn  apart¬ 
ment.  Refrigerator,  five  years  old. 
Gas  range  is  O.K..  less  than  two 
years  old.  Doesn’t  like  his  vacuum 
cleaner,  a  re-built  machine,  “prob¬ 
ably  five  or  10  years  old.  Lousy.’’ 
Bought  an  electric  roaster  a  year  Jigo 
hut  is  dubious  about  its  value  to  his 
household.  .An  automatic  toaster 
four  years  old.  Has  i)ercolator  of 
same  age  but  too  much  trouble  to 
use  and  has  replaced  with  a  Silex. 
Iron  is  four  years  old,  O.K.  Has  a 
midget  radio,  four  years  old.  He  paid 
$9  and  thinks  it’s  “marvellous.”  Has 
had  a  sandwich  toaster  for  four 
years.  For  Christmas  Coventry 
wants  a  radio-phonograph. 

*  *  * 

Ulysses  A.  Zunngli,  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  owned  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  22  years.  Family  of  12;  two 
parents,  eight  children,  two  in-laws. 
Refrigerator  purchased  more  than 
10  years  ago,  price  $650,  serviced 
only  twice.  Gas  range,  eight  years. 
Vacuum  cleaner,  three  years.  No 
roaster.  Toaster  and  percolator  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  last  year.  Clocks  in 
kitchen  and  bedroom.  Electric  iron 
of  recent  vintage.  No  water  heater: 
gas  furnace.  Has  mixer  two  years 
old.  Sewing  machine,  non-electric. 
Four  radios  from  four  manufactur¬ 
ers;  two  consoles,  age  eight  years 
and  four  years ;  two  small  radios,  one 
year  old.  Is  certain  he  bought  his 
first  radio  in  1913!  Waffle  iron  two 
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GENERALOELECTRIC 


IT’S  the  personal  appeal  that  gets  a  woman  in* 
terested.  That’s  why  our  present  big  promo¬ 
tion  is  so  outstandingly  successful.  Women  want 
to  stay  young  and  G-E  Appliances  help  them. 

We  hope  you’re  tying  up  to  the  full  with  this 
tremendous  activity.  It’s  a  theme-song  for  your 
own  advertising.  It  will  inspire  your  display  and 
merchandising  men,  and  give  your  sales  people  a 
most  convincing  line  of  approach.  This  activity 
has  many  phases— many  angles— and  many  types 
of  ready-to-work-for-you  helps  that  are  yours  for 
the  asking.  Your  General  Electric  representative 
has  the  facts.  Or  write  direct  to  General  Electric 
Co.,  Room  1111,570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


IDEAS  BY  THE  HUNDRED 


Here’s  a  book  that 
gives  promotion, 
merchandising  win¬ 
dow  display  tips  .  .  . 
plus  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Ask  for 
your  copy.  And  for 
your  set  of  breezy, 
clever  ads  already  in 
mat  form  —  for  use 
in  your  local  paper. 


9 

TO  CHriTAlIZE  ON 
GENEBALELECTRICIS  THEME 


l.„d-DispW 

dedool7  ^  ^ 


It  s  a« 

estions. 
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years  old,  in  frequent  use.  Has  razor, 
tliree  years;  fan,  five  years.  All  of 
appliances  except  refrigerator  came 
from  department  stores,  “mostly  as 
gifts  and  mostly  from  Loeser’s.” 
Loeser  charge  account  has  helped 
endear  that  store  to  Zvvingli's  i)res- 
ent-seeking,  parent-fearless  children. 

*  *  * 

Muriel  Monterey,  librarian  in 
office  of  public  relations  counsel. 
Lives  with  sister,  brother-in-law  and 
nephew  in  a  house  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York  City.  Electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  gas  range  Ijought  eight  years 
ago  from  Consolidated  Edison. 
Vacuum  cleaner  three  years  old.  Xo 
roaster.  A  .semi-automatic  toa.ster. 
Clock  in  bedroom  and  one  in  jjarlor. 
“They  run  all  right  except  in  thun¬ 
derstorms.”  No  dishwasher,  iron- 
er,  air  conditioner,  sewing  machine, 
clothes  washer  or  mixer. 

Water  heater,  gas-actuated,  in  cel¬ 
lar.  Heating  pad  is  five  years  old. 
Sandwich  toaster,  eight  years.  Has 
a  pants  presser.  94^.  “It  blew  out 
all  tbe  lights.  I  took  it  back  to  the 
department  store.  Without  asking 
me  what  was  wrong  the  salesman 
plugged  it  in  and  blew  out  their  lights 
too.  I  want  a  mixer  to  give  to  my 
sister.  I’ll  huy  it  from  Edison  Com- 
I)any  because  no  department  store  can 
give  such  quick  service  to  us.” 

*  *  m 

Then  there  is  Tliurlo^v  Tliursby, 
real  estate  broker.  He  has  lived  in 
the  same  Newark  apartment  for  the 
liast  12  years.  His  is  a  well-electri¬ 
fied  household,  indicated  by  his  ])os- 
session  of  three  electric  clocks,  a 
couple  of  fans,  a  vibrator,  as  well  as 
many  major  appliances.  He  says  his 
wife  is  anxious  to  have  a  roaster  and 
that  he’s  going  to  “buy  her  one  at 
Ram’s  or  Kresge’s  for  Christmas — - 
about  $25.” 

♦  *  * 

Of  opjiosite  attitude  is  Kosella 
Thorne,  statistician  in  an  advertising 
agency.  She  lives-alone-and-likes- 
it  in  London  Terrace,  a  group  of 
1643  apartments  which  cover  a 
square  block  of  lower  Manhattan — 
gardens,  swimming  pool,  recreation 
rooms,  uniformed,  scarlet-coated,  hel- 
metted  bobhies.  etc.  Rosella  says  she 
“wouldn’t  take  a  roaster  as  a  gift 
and  I  know  how  to  cook — cook  7vell. 
I  like  meat  to  lie  brown.  A  roaster 
may  be  all  right  for  vegetables  but 
it  just  gives  meat  a  prolonged  steam 
bath.”  .  .  .  Despite  the  broad  cover¬ 


age  of  recent  roaster  cami)aigns. 
al)out  half  of  the  witnesses  weren’t 
sure  what  an  electric  roaster  is. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

liasil  IVoffington,  department 
store  credit  manager,  lives  in  I’ort 
Washington.  Long  Island  suburh. 
He  is  ])roud  of  his  new  gas  range 
that  cost  $160  and  does  everything 
but  rock  the  baby  and  pat  his  dog 
on  the  head.  He  is  one  of  a  handful 
of  inquisitees  who  replied  that  they 
own  an  electric  sewing  machine. 
"Never  use  it”,  he  adds.  He  has 
three  radios  of  three  different  makes 
and  “a  $1  jiants  jwesser  I’ll  give  you. 
if  you  want.”  He  buys  appliances 
at  department  stores.  He  complains 
that  “the  national  i)eriodicals  are 
filled  with  appliance  ads  but  when 
you  go  to  most  department  stores 
you  find  no  hookup  with  the  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  apparently  because  they  carry 
only  the  brands  on  which  they  get 
the  juiciest  discounts.” 

*  *  * 

Mixers,  the  testimony  indicated, 
apparently  are  universally  approved, 
^luch  talk  of  them  for  Christmas 
jiresents.  Electric  razor  market  very 
quiet.  .\  comparatively  new  appli¬ 
ance  so  it  was  not  surprising  that 
with  two  exceptions  none  of  our  in¬ 
formants  lives  in  a  home  that  is  elec¬ 
tric-razored. 

Life  Insurance  vs.  Appliances 

As  to  interest  in  appliances  gener¬ 
ally.  this  surveyor  was  no  less  than 
amazed.  Consider  that  half  of  the 
people  he  questioned  were  men.  He 
called  on  all  of  those  men  at  their 
business  offices — without  warning. 
All  of  them  were  busy,  but  none  of 
them  was  impatient  or  begged  to  be 
excused  from  answering  a  question¬ 
naire  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  directed  at  women  only.  Nearly 
all  of  those  busy  businessmen  were 
a])parently  pleased  by  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  discuss,  not  the  war  nor  the 
World’s  Series  or  the  stock  market, 
but,  of  all  things,  household  appli¬ 
ances  !  Their  receptive  attitudes  were 
especially  gratifying  to  the  surveyor, 
who  for  years  has  tried  to  convert — 
without  the  slightest  success — mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  declining  sales  of  appliances 
make  it  little  less  than  mandatory 
that  the  industry  seek  new  outlets  or 
nezi'  selling  methods.  He  has  sug¬ 
gested  on  countless  occasions  that 
appliance  salesmen  who  work  “out¬ 


side”  should  not  confine  their  efforts 
exclusively  to  pulling  doorbells  of 
residences.  They  should  beard  the 
businessman  in  his  office. 

It  is  proverbial  that  life  insurance 
solicitors  have  never  felt  any  embar¬ 
rassment  about  invading  the  ])rivacv 
of  the  businessman’s  office  in  an  al¬ 
truistic  endeavor  to  “protect  your 
wife  and  children.”  Is  it  less  logical 
for  the  api)liance  salesman  to  canvass, 
not  the  housewives  of  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey,  but  the  men  who  are  to 
be  found  in  the  50-storied  office  huild- 
ing  at  the  corner  of  the  local  Wall 
Street  anrl  Broadway  ?  For  does  not 
the  appliance  salesman  seek  to  sell 
machinery  which  will  protect  the 
businessman’s  wife  from  premature 
old  age  and  her  children  from  illness? 

Is  the  appliance  industry  less  of  a 
public  benefactor  than  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies.^ 

Such  arguments  by  this  surveyor 
have  invariably  provoked  a  wry 
smile  of  forgiving  pity  and  evoked 
the  pronouncement  that  “things  like 
washers  and  electric  irons  and  perco¬ 
lators  are  zcoman’s  business.  We  men 
make  the  money.  We  can  certainly 
trust  our  wives  to  spend  it  intelli¬ 
gently.”  Ajjparently  it  was  felt  that 
a  refrigerator  and  a  gas  range  are 
as  womanish  as  a  curling  iron  and 
a  sewing  machine — that,  indeed,  a 
man  is  a  bit  effeminate  if  he  consents 
to  interrupt  his  business  day  for  15 
minutes  to  listen  to  a  salesman  who 
will  help  to  make  his  wife  less  f)f  a 
household  drudge.  In  other  words  a 
man  who  wears  peat-smoke  tweeds, 
smokes  a  pipe  and  swings  a  walking 
stick  as  he  .strolls  stuffed-shirtily  to 
his  three-hour  lunch  at  the  Banker’s 
Club,  can  well  afford  to  listen  while 
an  insurance  solicitor  sings  his  stereo¬ 
typed  song.  Such  listening  is  wise 
and.  above  all,  manly.  But  for  such 
a  “man’s  man” — using  Aunt  Aga¬ 
tha’s  favorite  descriptive  phrase — to 
listen  to  a  household  appliance  sales¬ 
man’s  talk  is  distinctly  not  de  rigeur. 
Assuredly  such  a  listener  is  ineffably 
lazy  or  a  bit  “queer”.  Stash  it  all.  a 
chap  that  meddles  with  pots  and  pans 
and  his  wife’s  kitchen  problems  is 
balmy  in  the  crumpet ! 

Enough  of  that.  To  recapitulate 
in  three  sentences.  A  month  or  two 
ago  a  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  indicated  that  ap¬ 
pliance  sales  in  193<S  were  off  38%, 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year. 
Buying  appliances  is  not  solely  with- 
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in  woman’s  i)r()vinct‘.  It  is  not  a  petti¬ 
coat  i)asiiine.  If  we  had  a  National 
Housework  Day.  which  forced  all 
American  husinessnien  to  do.  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  do.  all  of  the  work  which 
their  wives  and  servants  do  365 
(lays  in  the  year,  then  mayl)e  the 
Department  of  Commerce  would  soon 
reiKirt  that  appliance  sales  had  in¬ 
creased  138%.  g.  K.  1). 

Buytr-Manag*r  for  30-Million 
Dollar  Store  Talks  Appliancos 

There  is  a  30-million-a-vear  de¬ 
partment  store  to  which  you’ve  ])aid 
certainly  two  or  three  thousand  visits 
(lurinjj  the  past  (|uarter-century. 
Durinjf  the  last  decade  you’ve 
watched  its  housewares  department 
transformed  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
merely  “adequate”  hut  a  right  smart 
job.  .Ml  these  improvements  under 
the  continuous  direction  of  an  un¬ 
usual  young  man — a  friendly  young 
man.  low-voiced,  even-tempered,  im- 
])erturl)ahle.  ( )nly  his  quick  stride, 
and  his  sharj)  eyes  that  never  cease 
surveying  the  broad  reaches  of  his 
department  belie  the  calm  e.xterior 
and  give  evidence  of  the  state  of  high 
e.xcitement  in  which  he  lives.  You 
talked  with  him  yesterday.  A  charac¬ 
teristically  quirkish  smile  on  his  face, 
he  told  you : 

“Of  C(jurse  I  ’m  the  buyer  here  hut 
like  every  other  living  organism, 
from  ])otato  hug  to  ])rince.  I’m  a 
consumer  as  well.  So  if  you  want  me 
to  I’ll  let  you  first  |)ut  on  your  in¬ 
quiring  -  re]x)rter  -  with  -  questionnaire 
act.  Yes.  I’ve  an  electric  refriger¬ 
ator.  1  wo  years  old.  I  was  married 
alKjut  two  years  ago.  which  will  ex- 
l)lain  why  my  home  appliances  are 
two  years  old.  My  wife  and  I  live 
in  a  Manhattan  apartment. 

“Oas  range?  Yes.  Bought  it  mv- 
self.  I  tossed  out  the  landlord’s  de¬ 
crepit  range  when  we  moved  in.  As 
far  as  electric  ranges  are  concerned, 
this  department  doesn’t  carry  any. 
Used  to  .show  a  few.  hut  rates  are 
high  in  New  York  and  the  ]>ower 
company  no  longer  hears  e.\])en.se  of 
installation,  so  we  discontinued  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  a  couple  of  years  ago — 
as  did  other  big  stores  in  this  area. 
Hard  to  unsell  people  on  gas  any¬ 
way. 

“^\’e  have  a  vacuum  cleaner  two 
years  old.  Nope,  no  roaster.  Don’t 
like  them.  Best  results  come  from 
an  n])en  roasting  i)an  in  an  oven. 


Frying  eggs  on  a  cold  stove!  Induc¬ 
tive  electricity  explains  all  .Mr. 
Kettering  of  General  Motors,  who 
staged  this  World's  Fair  show,  isn't 
sure  what  it  is  either. 

our  family  thinks.  .  .  .  Toaster?  Yes. 
two  years  old.  hdectric  ])ercolator? 
Nope.  Silex.  two  years  old.  Yes.  in 
most  .American  homes  the  big  ])re- 
tentious  ])erc(jlator  has  been  e.scorted 
to  the  attic — outmoded  by  stream¬ 
lined  devices.  .An  electric  clock  in 
our  kitchen.  None  elsewhere.  No 
ironer.  Send  clothes  to  laundry, 
hdectric  iron  two  years  old.  ( )f  the 
.same  age  are  a  table  radio  and  a  fan. 
No  water-heater  or  clothes  washer, 
or  air  conditioner,  razor,  vibrator. 

"Mi.xer?  A’es,  two  years.  .And 
put  down  two  years  for  the  heating 
|)ad  and  a  sandwich  toaster.  No 
health  lamp,  curling  iron,  cocktail 
shaker,  ])ants  crea.ser.  I’ve  said  our 
home  is  roasterless,  hut  we  have  a 
broiler.  Use  it  very  often.  Had  it 
one  year,  cost  $6.95.  It’s  the  best 
thing  we  have  in  the  house!” 

“Do  I  think  appliances  appropri¬ 
ate  for  Christmas  gifts,  you  ask? 
Alore  than  jjerfect,  I  reply,  doubtless 
to  your  astonishment.  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Consumer  is  becoming  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buying  appliances  not  be¬ 
cause  they’re  novelties  hut  because 
of  their  utility.  She  used  to  buy  as 
a  Christmas  or  wedding  present  an 
elaborate  urn  set.  No  longer.  I'oo 
complicated  and  unwieldy  to  use. 
Today  she  gives  a  practical  mi.xer. 
or  an  automatic  toaster.  In  units  our 
department  sells  these  days  most  of 
(1)  toasters,  (2)  glass  coflfee-mak- 
ers. 


“.An  out.standing  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer  tells  you  that  without  dem¬ 
onstrators  no  appliance  department 
can  do  a  real  job?  I  agree  100%.  .A 
good  demonstrator  is  next  to  ])rice- 
less.  h'ind  me  a  goocj  demonstrator 
and  I’ll  he  glad  to  pay  her  up  to 
twice  as  much  as  we  jiay  regular 
salesgirls.  W’e  have  toclay  three 
demonstrators :  one  on  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  toasters,  another  for  a  coffee- 
maker.  a  third  for  a  mixer.  The  first 
is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  wholly, 
d  he  other  two  get  part  of  their  salary 
from  the  .store.  By  November  15th. 
and  through  the  Christmas  season, 
we’ll  have  six  active  demon.strators 
and  five  non-actives — that  is  five 
manufacturer’s  girls  who  sell  hut 
don’t  demonstrate.  .After  Christmas 
we’ll  go  hack  to  our  normal  crew, 
three  demonstrators. 

“Without  demonstrators,  nothing! 
'rrouhle  is  manufacturers  don’t  give 
the  demonstrator  enough  training. 
She  gets  on  the  road  half-baked, 
travels  fast,  three  or  four  days  in  a 
store.  She  doesn’t  know  enough 
about  the  appliance  she’s  selling.  -As 
for  cost  of  operation,  she  can  talk 
about  rates  jwevailing  on  her  native 
heath,  hut  during  her  breathless 
hesitation  in  our  store  she’s  not  (piite 
sure  whether  she’s  in  Massachusetts 
or  Missouri  and  so  lacks  intelligent 
understanding  of  our  customers 
])rohlems.  I  repeat ;  find  me  a  cap¬ 
able  demonstrator — doesn’t  have  to 
he  a  home  economics  course  grad¬ 
uate — and  I’ll  pay  her  well. 

“Is  cost  of  operation  a  factor  of 
prime  importance?  No.  Except  with 
such  appliances  as  a  roaster,  ironer, 
iron,  or  major  appliance  like  a  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner,  refrigerator,  or  a  wa.sh- 
er.  With  those  exceptions  there  is 
little  consumer  curiosity  about  wat¬ 
tage,  and  voltage.  AVomen  with  run- 
over  heels  compose  a  large  part  of 
our  washer  clientele.  They  buy  a 
washer  at  $59,  $69.  $99.  '1  hey  what 
us  no  whats  about  watts,  .so  to  sjieak. 
.Ads  have  sold  them  the  conviction 
that  if  you  can’t  afford  a  laundry,  a 
washer  is  a  wise  investment.  .  .  . 
A'es.  your  manufacturer  friend  is 
justified  in  asserting  that  in  too  many 
department  stores  appliance  sales 
clerks  are  ill-informed  alxnit  their 
merchandise.  I  do  the  best  I  can  to 
get  from  our  Personnel  Department 
smart.  adai)tahle  enthusia.stic  girls. 
In  their  laps  I  deposit  all  my  hopes 
and  dreams.” 
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CORSETS 

HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Good  Handling  of  Average-to-Stout  Figures 
Will  Pay  Dividends  This  Season 


OUT  ot  the — I  would  like  to  say 
terrific — publicity  which  cor¬ 
sets  have  received  this  season, 
we  have  evolved  something  pretty 
fine.  By  flooding  the  market  and 
press  with  the  early  Mainbocher 
corset  and  the  subsequent  adapta¬ 
tions,  we  got  unprecedented  con¬ 
sciousness  of  corsetry  to  all  ages 
and  sizes. 

A  rousing  cheer  is  indicated  for 
the  retail  advertising  copywriters 
who  went  to  town  and  made  a  Sat¬ 
urday  night  of  it  with  the  early  pro¬ 
motions,  and  then  settled  down  to 
good  sound  writing  on  whatever 
corset  policies  the  individual  stores 
adopted  from  that  point  on.  The 
radio,  the  fashion  columnists  in 
newspapers  and  front  page  news 
writers  as  well  as  magazines  did  a 
wonderful  job  in  putting  the  corset 
in  its  rightful  place — as  the  basis 
upon  which  all  fashion  is  built. 

Most  stores  in  realizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  this  basic  fact 
of  the  corset  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  good  dressing,  displayed 
and  advertised  dresses  and  negligees 
with  it — outer  garment  and  under 
garment  coordinated.  In  fashion 
shows  it  is  good  to  see  that  many 
stores  are  beginning  to  show  the 
average  and  stout  woman  how  she 
fits  into  this  reduced  waistline  pic¬ 
ture. 

After  all,  the  average-to-stout 
woman  is  of  great  importance  to 
corset  departments.  She  usually 
pays  more  for  her  garment  and 
when  suited  is  loyal  to  her  cor- 
setiere.  She  means  higher  unit  sales 
and  repeat  business,  and  this  sea¬ 
son’s  good  beginnings  should  con¬ 
tinue  so  that  she  will  not  throw  up 


her  hands  and  settle  back  into  a 
■‘what’s  the  use”  attitude.  What  has 
been  done  recently  has  been  good 
but  is  obviously  not  enough.  Two 
or  three  models  in  showings  of  a 
stout  figure  against  ten  or  more  for 
the  "little  thing”  who  can  trip  in 
anywhere  and  get  a  wasp-waist  job 
done,  is  hardly  commensurate  with 
the  sales  sheets  on  sizes  sold  and 
the  dollar  tally. 

Many  of  the  corset  buyers  with 
whom  1  have  spoken  do  not  believe 
in  any  appreciable  added  volume  in 
the  tdl-laced  garment  for  the  future. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  with 
the  elastic  fabrics  of  today  women 
can  be  brought  in  as  much  as  they 
can  comfortably  be  confined.  Lac¬ 
ings,  they  say,  only  add  an  unnec¬ 
essary  complication.  Part  lacings  in 
the  back  most  agree,  can  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  The  only  figure  which 
might  not  benefit  is  the  lordosis  one 
which  sometimes  is  emphasized  by 
lacings.  A  straight  line  )iot  con¬ 
forming  to  the  figure  directly  below 
the  belt  line  gives  the  illusion  of  a 
straight  back. 

It  is  a  proven  thing  that  stout  fig¬ 
ures  cati  have  a  somewhat  smaller 
waistline  than  has  been  usual  but  no 
one  would  want  to  see  them  with 
a  barrel-tied-in-the-middle  sort  of 
effect.  Fitting  these  figures  should 
be  the  work  of  the  most  expert  cor¬ 
set  jteople.  It  is  imjx)rtant  to  every 
department  that  fuller  figured 
women  are  not  misled  and  put  into 
garments  which  will  so  disappoint 
them  that  they  will  lose  confidence 
in  their  usual  shopping  place.  At 
this  crucial  time  it  seems  wise  to 
arrange  to  have  a  system  whereby 
the  most  experienced  fitters  take 


these  customers  regardless  of  the 
customer  sequence  of  the  sales  staff. 

Too,  the  growing  tendency  this 
season  toward  the  girdle  and  bras¬ 
siere  instead  of  the  all-in-one  in 
order  to  get  the  smaller  waistline  or 
the  illusion  of  one,  means  many 
who  have  worn  the  foundation  are 
now  testing  the  girdle  and  the 
change  over  requires  full  knowledge 
of  fitting  on  the  part  of  the  sales¬ 
person.  Also  a  clever  salesperson 
who  is  brassiere  conscious  can  turn 
in  a  much  larger  sales  slip  than 
could  one  who  is  indifferent  or  who 
does  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
fitting  of  bras. 

Sales  talk  for  the  fuller  figured 
customer  must  necessarily  differ 
greatly  than  for  the  slight  figure. 
Well  thought  out  approaches  for 
guidance  of  salespeople  should  Ite 
a  job  for  some  tactful  and  diplo¬ 
matic  person  in  the  department.  I 
recently  saw  a  display  of  face 
creams  and  the  jars  had  this  to  say 
on  the  label,  “Wash  Away  the 
Years”.  I  stood  by  the  display  for  a 
few  minutes  and  saw  customers, 
young  and  old,  look  at  the  jars  and 
register  the  expression,  "Who,  me?” 
Xo  one  would  like  to  see  that  label 
on  a  dressing  table.  Psycologically 
it’s  negative.  No  less  of  a  reminder 
would  be  some  tactless  statement  by 
a  fitter  in  discussing  the  small 
waisted  garment  with  one  who  dis¬ 
tinctly  was  not  the  type  to  wear 
one.  Such  statements  rankle. 

One>Garm«nt  Emphasis 

Arnold  Constable  &  Company  re¬ 
cently  dramatized  the  corset  in  their 
“Silhouette  on  Parade”  fashion  show 
by  using  a  single  corset  on  all  the 
models.  At  the  opening  of  the  show 
a  mannequin  appeared  in  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  robe  which  she  opened  to  show 
a  Formfit  model.  The  lights  were 
upon  her  for  a  few  moments  when 
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Selected  by 


The  Gcand  Duchess  Mane 


Coord iiiiiteil  with  thi^  Lord  &  Taylor  ad 
were  windows  showing;  ready-to-wear 
with  proper  foundation. 


Sperifie  garments  for  sperifir  types  is 
the  theme  of  this  ronstrurtive  ad  of 
Bloomingdale's. 


Cors*t  Compromis* 

Macy’s  first  corset  show  “Since 
the  Corset  Revolution”  was  held  re¬ 
cently  in  the  corset  department  of 
the  store.  They  emphasized  their 
belief  in  the  “Corset  Compromise”. 
The  tnoulded  waistline  with  hip 
control  came  in  for  the  most  atten¬ 
tion  hut  the  little  corset  was  high¬ 
lighted  too.  The  small  corset  was 
recommended  for  wear  over  a  form 
fitting  garment  on  the  slender  figure 
and  under  for  the  average  figure. 
These  were  for  special  occasion 
wear.  Brassieres  were  fitted  to  wear 
under  the  high  topped  girdles.  Just 
how  many  young  things  would  wear 
the  small  girdle  with  two  other  gar- 


Repeating  the  show  in  the  New 
Rochelle  Arnold  Constable  store, 
the  entrance  of  the  first  mannequin 
was  done  through  a  picture  frame. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Toms,  buyer  for 
Iwth  stores,  tell  me  that  the  lighting 
and  general  effect  upon  the  audience 
brought  about  applause  which 
forced  the  corset  mannequin  back 
to  her  frame  several  times.  Highly 
satisfactory  business  resulted  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  showings,  more  propor¬ 
tionately  in  the  New  Rochelle  store. 
She  told  me  that  she  felt  that  New 
Rochelle  being  a  small  city  of  select 
trade,  those  attending  took  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  their  local  shops  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  is  usual  in  larger  cities. 


she  wrapped  herself  again  in  the 
robe  and  left  the  stage.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  one  model  would 
be  used  throughout  the  showing  on 
all  mannequins  whether  they  were 
wearing  day  or  evening  a])parel. 
Following  this,  frecjuent  mention 
was  made  of  the  silhouette  which 
the  foundation  garment  createcl. 
The  mannequins  were  from  Broad¬ 
way  stage  hits  and  created  much 
interest.  The  clothes  shown  were 
definitely  of  the  type  to  show  the 
corsetted  silhouette.  The  commenta¬ 
tor  spoke  over  the  low  tones  of  an 
accordian,  an  instrument  being  fre¬ 
quently  used  this  season  in  show¬ 
ings. 
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inents  when  they  liavc  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  an  all-in-one  is  problema¬ 
tical. 

To  give  the  “inside  story”  of  the 
cor.setted  silhouette,  Macy’s  showed 
a  mannequin  in  a  foundation  or 
girdle  and  followed  that  with  an¬ 
other  mannequin  in  the  same  gar¬ 
ment  with  outerwear  to  show  the 
result  of  the  corseting.  Stout 
models  were  shown  in  the  same 
way.  Negligees  were  shown  which 
demanded  under-control. 

Evening  Corsets  for  Holiday 
Promotion 

Corset  departments  need  not  he 
dull  at  holiday  time,  says  one  cor¬ 
set  buyer  I  know,  if  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  is  put  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  evening  corsets  are  pro¬ 
moted.  It  is  a  season  of  evening 
affairs  and  corsets  should  come  in 
for  as  lively  selling  as  evening 


With  hosiery  prices  definitely  up, 
and  Mrs.  .Average  Consumer  aware 
of  it,  it  should  he  worth  the  effort 
to  keej)  holiday  selling  on  quality 
goods  well  up  until  the  gift  time  is 
over.  Because  a  price  rise  always 
makes  shoppers  look  into  their  pur¬ 
chases  more  carefully,  now  is  a 
splendid  time  get  over  to  them  the 
g(M)d  {K)ints  in  your  better  hose 
which  made  you  put  them  in  stock. 

Many  stores  have  used  store  wide 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  hosiery 
which,  while  not  practical  during  the 
Christmas  rush,  were  successful  at 
other  times.  Early  planning  before 
the  real  rush  sets  in  could  make 
them  practical  now.  Considering 
the  figures  in  this  years  Controllers’ 
Congress  report  of  the  hosiery  de¬ 
partments  throughout  the  country, 
the  splendid  showing  should  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  get  extra 
consideration  for  promotions.  With 
the  eye  catching  novelties  on  the 
market  now  w'hich  are  also  adapt¬ 
able  for  promotion  for  their  wearing 
qualities,  displays  could  combine  the 
artistic  with  the  practical.  Many  of 
the  elastic-knee  types  of  hosiery  are 
dainty  to  look  at  and  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  inexpensive  gift  packag¬ 
ing  which  often  increases  multiple 
sales.  Folders  designed  and  indivi¬ 
dualized  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 


dresses  and  wraps. 

For  inside  promotion  last  year 
she  put  in  gift  articles  from  other 
departments  and  not  only  dressed  up 
her  department  but  made  the  idea 
a  profitable  one  for  her  store.  She 
told  me  that  she  proposed  to  her 
store  head  that  there  not  be  a  “dull 
corner  in  the  store”  and  gift  items 
be  imt  in  all  departments  which  are 
normally  dull  at  this  time.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  not  all  buyers  were  as 
store  con.scious  as  they  were  depart¬ 
ment  conscious.  She  jxjinted  out 
that  if  only  ten  dollars  a  day  were 
taken  in  by  this  simple  means  of 
merchandising  and  if  there  were 
only  ten  dull  corners  in  the  store, 
it  would  amount  to  t)ne  hundred 
dollars  a  day  which  the  store  might 
iKJt  get  otherwise.  .She  has  proved 
her  department  can  do  it  and  tells 
me  she  will  repeat  the  idea  this 
sea.son. 


the  store  are  not  costly  and  can  be 
u.sed  inside  manufacturers’  boxes 
for  store  identification.  These  fold¬ 
ers  could  be  ])laced  in  boxes  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  box  sales  and  thereby 
aiding  the  salesperson  in  her  efforts 
toward  this  end. 

Many  manufacturers  have  put  out 
or  suggested  gift  wrappings  and 
packagings  early  this  season  which 
are  very  modern  or  suggest  the 
jjre.sent  fashion  of  a  luxury  period. 
While  many  of  the  large  stores  pre¬ 
fer  their  own  packagings  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  confusion  during  rush 
hours  and  the  added  space  neces¬ 
sary'  for  handling  more  than  one 
tyjx;  of  pack,  smaller  ones  find  them 
.sales  aids.  Display  posters  can, 
however,  l)e  generally  useful. 

In  the  past  the  one-theme  display 
idea  for  all  sections  in  departments 
adapting  the  theme  even  to  the  ank¬ 
lets  and  other  sixjrt  hose,  has  proven 
successful.  A  “Holiday  Parade” 
showing  hosiery  in  “all  the  walks 
of  life”  stressing  holiday  activities 
can  aid  sales  of  hosiery  wardrobes. 
Advertising  a  box  containing 
“morning”,  “afternoon”  and  “even¬ 
ing”  hose  could  be  made  appealing 
as  hosiery  wardrobe  gifts  by  men. 

Gifts  of  hosiery  by  men  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  splendid  answer  to 
their  gift  problems.  Too  frequently 


this  outlet  has  not  been  sufficiently 
eiicfmraged.  Early  adverti.siinents 
appealing  to  them  with  offers  of 
sjM?cial  service  asking  them  tt»  place 
(orders  early  to  be  delivered  to  them 
or  to  other  addresses  at  a  sjK-cified 
time  could  bring  up  sales  figures. 

If  they  could  Ik;  made  to  realize 
that  phone  orders  would  be  as  care¬ 
fully  filled  as  jK'r.sonal  calls.  ])er- 
haps  more  hosiery  would  be  given 
and  less  lK)oks  and  flowers,  bdder- 
ly  women  can  l)e  i)erked  up  a  lot  by 
the  gift  of  lovely  hosiery  and  they, 
])erhaps.  are  the  mo.st  difficult  for 
men  to  buy  for.  Men  customers  at 
the  counter  might  appreciate  a  tact¬ 
ful  suggestion  that  they  might  have 
such  a  gift  problem  on  their  lists. 

.All  suggested  selling  from  now  on 
should  include  anklets  and  the  new 
knee  length  wool  hose.  .Apart  from 
the  ap])eal  as  gift  items  for  children 
and  sportswomen,  the  new  knee 
length  wool  hose  can  be  useful  to 
almost  every  woman.  For  drawing 
on  over  silk  .stockings  for  a  long 
winters  ride,  an  excursion  into  the 
country  or  just  a  Cf)ld  day  in  town 
they  can  be  suggested — the  .sugges¬ 
tion  takes  .so  little  time. 

Tsatle*  Silk  Usefulness 

Some  hosiery  manufacturers  have 
turned  to  the  use  of  Tsatlee  silk 
because  of  the  rising  prices  of  raw 
silk,  reports  a  bulletin  of  the  United 
.States  Testing  Co.  They  say,  “The 
ever  increasing  price  and  the  rather 
limited  stocks  of  filature  raw  silk  in 
sight  have  caused  some  of  the  hosi¬ 
ery  producers  to  turn  to  the  use  of 
Tsatlee  in  their  silk  stockings. 
While  it  is  well  known  that  Tsatlee 
silk  is  normally  found  very  uneven 
and  would  scarcely  be  ex^iected  to 
be  used  in  hosiery,  still  its  strength 
and  resiliency  fit  it  admirable  to 
meet  this  service  requirement  if  it 
can  be  used.  It  has  been  found  to 
be  excellent  for  the  welts  and  re¬ 
inforcing  threads  for  high  grade 
hosiery,  and  for  this  reason,  a  short 
review  of  T.satlee  silk  is  thought  to 
l)e  timely. 

“For  years,  Tsatlee  silk  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  silk  region  in  Central 
China,  south  of  the  Tai  Ho  Lake 
.some  150  miles  distant  from 
Shanghai.  While  this  region  is 
known  for  producing  high  grade 
cocoons,  the  particular  feature  that 
distinguishes  Tsatlee  silk  is  the 
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DuraBeau  Hotiery  Finiaheg,  **tailoreJ  to  fit  tha 
fabric,**  are  a  product  of  SchoUer  Broa.,  Inc., 
Manufacturara  of  Textile  Soapa,  Softenera,  Oita 
and  Finiahea;  Collina  and  Weatmoreland  Sta., 
Pktiadelpk  ia,  Pa.,  St.  Catharinea,  Ontario,  Canada 


A  prior  anJ  just  claim  to  tlie  name  DuraBond 
for  marking  fakrics  kas  just  come  to  ligkt — 
causing  our  graceful  witkJrawal. 

So — tkougk  tke  finiskes  are  tke  same — 
kencefortk  you’ll  know  tkem  ky  tkeir 
new  name — expressive  of  tke  living,  lasting, 
vital  keauty  tkey  impart.  It’s  .  .  . 


rmmbef  the  Mew  Marne 


Register, J  U.S.  Patent  Office 
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B.  *  CO. 

hfrt,  ’*  ut  utu/  ■  *  • 

'STOCKIMG  EXPESD[TURES 

are  way  out  of  lint  in  the 
aierage  American  awnau’s  clothing  budget’* 


we  decided  fo  find  out  why  such  eitormotu  c«tual> 
itet  .  .  whet  were  the  poiaa  of  greaieet  v«Uer> 
■btlity  in  wdtnen't  ttockinfi.  AND  .  .  .  whii't 
more  .  .  to  nnd  a  ttockia(  that  couid  lick  them 
We  ioujid  Baliacrepet.  W’lth  a  high  nem  that 
pnckt  far  more  ulk  into  the  leg;  that  gii^ 
greater  elaiiicity;  that  it  Mill  »heer  hccaow  of  the 
haencM  of  lilameni.  W’e  found  the  proaeaion  pomti 
liMcd  below,  la  order  of  greateM  irouble-making: 

I — keei  k*tei  very  xat'/y  bnaaaded  by  ekemt 
J  tim*i  Ml  mmek  mtk  peeked  into  4«W 
IfUi  by  ike  teei  pmt  «f  ky  the  rwo 
lUcet  »f  reiut»reement  edded  there 
S — M  wetl-eemitrueted  lemm  tket  miuiawtea 
kreeki  Mt  tkii  tw/aeraMe  pMmt. 
d— nuMlop  keiMW  gMrier  meil.  f»U»med 
by  the  extre  prUectieu  ef  em  etterweit 


3  pairs  for  3.60,  I'^^pair 

•triiMiA  Altman  hmierv  .  .  .  main  floor 

Surely  this  ad  i-ould  be  railed  “per¬ 
sonalized”.  The  appeal  is  directed  to 
every  woman. 

method  of  reeling.  The  silk  is  reel¬ 
ed  from  the  cocoon  by  the  farmer 
as  soon  as  the  worm  has  finished 
spinning  it — that  is,  from  fresh 
coocons  or  cocoons  which  have  not 
been  dried.  This  means  that  the 
reeling  has  to  be  done  in  about  ten 
days,  under  high  pressure  and  often 
on  very  crude  types  of  machines 
with  poor  lighting  facilities,  which 
in  turn,  result  in  uneven  silk. 
Usually  the  farmer  produces  large 
hanks  which  are  collected  by  the 
local  silk  hongs  and  are  cleaned, 
graded  and  rereeled  into  standard 
size  American  skein. 

“The  grades  are  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  evenness  and  freedom  from 
cleanness  defects  of  the  silk,  but  are 
scarcely  comparable  with  the  filature 
silks. 

“But  the  Tsatlee  silk’s  superior 
strength  and  stretching  ability  makes 
it  an  ideal  material  for  hosiery  con¬ 
struction  wherever  its  evenness  and 
cleanness  can  be  given  a  passing 
rating.” 

The  United  States  Testing  Co.  in 


1 


their  bulletin  also  make  clear  two 
trade  names  “Lousiness”  and  "Ex¬ 
foliation”  about  which  there  is  some 
confusion  as  applied  to  hosiery:  “It 
was  thought  by  those  who  first  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  some  insect  or  para¬ 
site  which  was  known  as  the  silk 
‘louse’,  and  the  word  ‘lousiness’  was 
a  natural  result  of  this  erroneous 
idea.  Lousiness  comes,  of  course, 
from  no  such  cau.se  and  is  mislead¬ 
ing  and  incorrect  word.  It  has  been 
used  by  the  trade  for  so  many  years 
and  so  universally,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  substitute  a  better  and  more  fit¬ 
ting  term  ‘Exfoliation’.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  specks  under  the 
microscope  shows  that  they  are 
mas.ses  of  exceedingly  fine  silk 
fibrillae  matted  and  tangled  togeth¬ 
er.  The  single  ‘have’  or  ‘end’  as  it 
comes  from  the  spinneret  of  the  silk¬ 
worm  is  composed  of  two  filaments 
of  fibroin,  secreted  by  the  two 
glands  and  cemented  together  with 
sericin  or  gum.  Each  filament  or 
fibroin  is  itself  composed  of  bundles 
of  exceedingly  fine  fibrillae  also 
cemented  into  a  compact  mass  by 
the  sericin.  When  the  sericin  is  re¬ 
moved  by  boiling  off  the  silk,  the 
filaments  separate  and  form  a  loose, 
soft  thread,  the  ends  sj^lit,  the  silk 
becomes  flossy,  and.  in  extreme 
cases,  the  filaments  themselves 


separate  into  the  fibrillae  and  the 
silk  becomes  very  flossy.  This  is 
exfoliation.  The  exfoliation  test  dis¬ 
closes  to  what  extent  a  silk  will 
show  this  condition  when  boiled- 
oflF.” 

*  *  * 

Bonwit  Teller  recently  advertised 
a  depilatory  “to  smooth  your  legs 
lor  sheer  stocking  success  .  .  . 
Your  new  Eall  stocking  wardrolw 
is  sprinkled  with  two  threads— 
and  your  .satin-smooth  legs  must  be 
a  perfect  backdrop  for  them  .  .  . 
Irma  —  painless,  odorless,  gentle 
white  cream  depilatory — is  the  roy.al 
road  to  superlative  grooming." 

♦  *  * 

Silver  Fox,  a  new  stocking  shade, 
is  offered  by  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  they  recommend  it  for  wear 
with  winter-dark  colors.  They  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  silver-frosted  black, 
“sleek  and  sophisticated  as  the 
snowy  fur  it’s  named  after  ...  is 
the  newest  stocking  shade  to  .step 
into  the  .spotlight.  We  like  ‘Silver 
Fox’  because  it  will  go  so  well  with 
your  dark  furs,  lustrous  velvets, 
deep  night  blacks  .  .  .  because  this 
rare  blend  of  silver  and  black  .seems 
to  give  you  the  slim,  long  legged 
look  of  the  couturier  mannequins. 
In  a  gossamer-sheer  chiffon  weight, 
$2.95  pair.” 


Customer  Problems  in  Lingerie 


^^"DOUXD  TABLE”  discussions 
conducted  by  the  .\merican 
Bemberg  Corp.,  in  which  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  underwear 
departments  are  invited  to  partici- 
l^ate  and  which  are  held  at  six  to 
eight  week  intervals  are  condensed 
in  bulletins  issued  by  this  concern. 
At  their  last  meeting  they  discussed 
“What  Is  a  Customer  Problem?” 
and  reported  the  discussion  in  their 
Xo.  5  bulletin.  Many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  are  contained  in  it  and  are 
well  worth  reviewing. 

On  the  problems  of  suitability, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
“wear”  complaints  in  underwear  “is 
the  buying  of  a  type  which  is  wrong 
and  unsuitable  for  that  particular 
customer.  This  occurs  most  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  stout  customer.” 
It  was  conceded  that  a  stout  woman 
often  insists  on  a  too  short  pantie, 
“and  then  she  will  come  back  and 


say  it  didn’t  give  her  the  proper 
wear.  She  usually  won’t  buy  the 
longer  garment  unless  she  tries  the 
small  one  first.  We  try  to  persuade 
her  to  buy  the  right  type.  We  don’t 
show  her  the  longer  garment,  un¬ 
less  she  insists  on  it,  when  we  bring 
up  the  subject.  If  she  has  been 
warned  about  it,  she  is  not  apt  to 
be  disappointed  and  next  time  she 
will  realize  that  the  salesperson  has 
been  trying  to  sell  her  the  proper 
garment.” 

stout  woman  often  who  insists 
upon  a  wide  leg  pantie  when  she  is 
stout  around  the  legs  and  thighs 
may  find  there  isn’t  crotch  enough 
to  give  her  either  comfort  or  wear, 
it  is  claimed.  The  discussion  con¬ 
cluded  that,  “We  usually  suggest 
the  tighter  fitting  garment  in  knit 
panties  of  rayon  or  silk  and  rayon. 
Woven  panties  fit  pretty  loosely  and 
are  therefore  not  quite  as  practical 
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MACY’S 


SAY  IT  WITH  SLIPS  /, 


H  AN6£_1?^ 


A  full  page  went  lost  year  in  Mary’s  Christmas  advertising  to  slips,  favorite 
w’oman-to-w'oman  gifts. 


for  the  stouter  woman  who  needs 
the  snugger  fit  of  knit  pantie.”  It 
was  said  that  most  complaints  from 
the  stout  customer  came  from  buy¬ 
ing  sheer  things  so  a  strong  sheer, 
well  reinforced,  may  avoid  some  of 
this  difficulty. 

On  the  subject  of  “working  girl” 
problems,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  stenographer  wears  out  her 
slips  at  the  knees.  In  fact,  says  the 
report,  such  a  complaint  indicates 
the  occupation  of  the  wearer.  An¬ 
other  occupation  indicated  by  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  is  that  of 
salesgirl.  Their  slips  wear  at  the 
front  where  they  lean  over  the 
counter,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  wearer. 


One  of  the  biggest  problems,  per-  dress  riding-up.  In  that  case  a  slip 
haps,  is  the  one  of  slips  “riding  up”,  which  zcill  ride  up  is  the  solution. 
The  discussion  of  how  to  get  slips  Knit  slips,  it  was  said  will  not 
to  fit  as  tightly  as  possible  to  flatter  change  in  length  whether  standing 
the  figure  and  mould  dresses  yet  or  sitting. 

not  ride  up  resulted  in  these  com-  On  the  question  of  coolness,  the 
ments.  Particularly  under  sheers  wide  leg  panty  was  recommended 
customers  want  slips  to  be  the  same  as  most  comfortable  despite  the 
length  whether  standing  or  sitting,  fact  that  the  legs  were  longer,  be- 
Stout  women,  especially  if  they  are  cause  the  fabric  between  the  legs 
larger  in  the  hips  than  the  bust,  would  absorb  the  perspiration  which 
have  difficulty  but  even  the  slender  short  panties  could  not  do.  Good 
girl  can  have  difficulty  with  riding-  fit  “more  often  than  any  other  fac- 
up.  All  bias  cut  slips  will  ride  up.  tor  contributes  to  comfort.  Discom- 
Some  cut  with  a  bias  top  and  fort  that  comes  from  the  selection 
straight  skirt  will  not.  If  a  slip  of  a  wrong  type,  poor  fitting  gar- 
shows  only  when  the  customer  is  ment,  is  a  problem  that  every  cus- 
seated,  then  it  is  a  question  of  the  tomer  wishes  to  avoid.” 
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Cotton,  Rayon,  Silk,  Wool,  Linen 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


Christmas!  Field  Day  for  Fabrics?  Could  Be.  Instead 
It’s  Said  to  be  a  Period  of  Partitioning  Selling  Areas  to 
Benefit  “Friendly  Neighbor”  Departments  .  .  .  Inter¬ 
views  With  Those  Who  Probably  Know — the  Piece 
Goods  Buyers  of  Century-Old  Department  Stores. 


WE  have  been  talking  piece 
goods  and  Christmas  with  fab¬ 
ric  buyers  of  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  with  numerous  old 
Worth  Street  friends.  A  chat  with 
Harvey  Canning,  sales  manager  for 
a  principal  rayon  producer — Harvey 
who  in  the  hectic  Twenties  was 
sales  manager  of  a  Chicago  jobbing 
house  and  used  to  buy  trainloads  of 
flannelettes  and  cotton  blankets 
from  us.  Harvey,  immersed  in  a 
new  medium,  reminds  us  of  Jascha 
Heifetz  playing  the  piano.  .  .  .  We 
talked,  too,  with  Billy  Westlaw  who 
si)ent  50  years  on  Worth  Street. 
He  tells  us  how  in  1873  his  Big  Boss 
was  an  impeccably  groomed,  Van 
Dyked.  Prince  .Mberted  Irish- 
American  whose  first  chore  each 
morning  was  a  tour  of  the  Silk 
Rotunda  with  an  exploratory,  dust¬ 
seeking  forefinger  on  every  counter. 
At  his  heels  as  personal  messenger 
(salary  $12  a  month)  was  Billy;  his 
boss  was  A.  T.  Stewart,  second 
wealthiest  American. 

We  talked,  too,  with  such  friends 
of  our  youth  as  Alan  Hudson,  sell¬ 
ing  agent  for  half  a  dozen  Southern 
mills,  Walter  Howell,  broker,  Dick 
Haughton,  converter.  Will  Law¬ 
rence,  yarn  man,  and  so  on.  But 
we  shall  restrict  our  report  to  con¬ 
versations  about  Christmas  and 
piece  goods  with  buyers  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  who  hold,  or  aspire  to 
gain,  or  hope  to  regain,  the  title  of 
largest  fabric  retailer  in  the  coun¬ 


try.  In  this  corner,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  wearing  purple  trunks, 
buying  piece  goods  for  a  store  es¬ 
tablished  104J^  years  ago,  is  John 
Hamson.  And  I  quote: 

“You  see  in  me  no  disgruntled 
executive  speaking  out  of  turn. 
True,  this  is  an  off-the-record  con¬ 
fidence  but  it’s  a  thoroughly  good- 
natured  complaint  which  I’ve  aired 
upstairs  on  many  an  occasion.  The 
cobblestone  in  my  slipper  is  the  fact 
that  although  our  December  piece 
goods  business  is  closely  compara¬ 
ble  to  November  volume,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  management  of  this  store — 
and  it’s  a  management  I’m  proud  to 
work  for — benignly  butchers  the 
piece  goods  department  during  the 
Christmas  season.  That’s  true  in 
stores  throughout  the  country.  Al¬ 
most  without  exception,  big  piece 
goods  departments  are  unjustifiably 
contracted,  illogically  deprived  of 
much  of  their  area  so  that  counters 
and  tables  devoted  to  Christmas 
small  wares  can  l)e  accommodated. 

“As  with  nearly  all  piece  goods 
departments,  beginning  November 
15th  and  for-the-duration,  25^  of 
our  floor  area  is  taken  from  us.  It’s 
relatively  such  valuable  space  that 
the  25%  is  equivalent  to  50%  of 
our  total  area !  Why  ?  That’s  the 
question.  Here  are  my  figures.  We 
did  last  December,  despite  that  am¬ 
putation  of  space,  only  $905  less 
than  in  November!  So  we’re  prac¬ 
tically  supposed  to  go  out  of  the 


yard  goods  business  during  the  6 
Christmas  weeks,  eh,  because  ‘No 
one  ever  buys  piece  goods  for  a 
Christmas  present.’  Is  that  so? 
Stores  break  their  necks  to  sell  a  lot 
of  miscellaneous  Christmas  gifts — 
‘traffic  builders.’  As  a  result  it 
takes  my  department  nearly  11 
months  to  regain  the  patronage  it 
loses  during  the  Christmas  season 
— losses  sustained  because  buyers  of 
yard  goods  who  have  been  loyal  to 
us  until  Novem1)er  15th  suddenly 
discover  that,  like  nearly  every 
other  big  store,  we’ve  put  our  piece 
goods  department  on  the  bed  of 
Procrustes  and  callously  amputated 
much  of  its  area.  Our  figures  show 
what  hapi>ens :  the  department’s 
business  is  normal  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November,  then  it  slumps 
a  bit  because  of  loss  of  space,  but 
the  month  as  a  whole  is  a  creditable 
period.  How  much  better  it  might 
be  without  that  November  15th  in¬ 
vasion  ! 

“Stores,  as  you  may  have  heard 
from  several  thousand  other  sources, 
are  today  more  ready-to-wear 
minded  than  are  consumers.  Man¬ 
agement  is  incredibly  inclined  to 
overlook  such  authoritative  figures 
as  those  of  your  Association’s  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  which  show  that 
last  year,  and  in  previous  years, 
piece  goods  made  more  money  for 
the  average  store  than  did  ready- 
to-wear  ! 

“What  is  the  situation  in  New 
York’s  metropolitan  trading  area? 
Well,  only  two  stores  still  have  main 
floor  piece  goods  departments:  and 
in  one  of  those  it  has  been  reduced 
in  size.  Other  big  stores,  after  all 
these  years,  have  moved  their  yard 
goods  department  to  upper  floors. 
Until  recently  many  big  stores  oper¬ 
ated  basement  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments.  Such  departments  have  with¬ 
in  the  past  three  or  four  years  been 
discontinued  bv  four  or  five  of  New 
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-lUE  mEnn  BusinESE!* 

(NEW,  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  FOR  SIMPLICITY  MERCHANTS) 


I’M  LEARNING  TO  SEW, 

and  1  love  it,  because 
you  can’t  make  mis¬ 
takes  with  Simplicity  A 
PRINTED  Patterns. 


1.  Each  pattern  piece  printed  ...  No  sym¬ 
bols  to  remember. 

2.  Cut  to  exact  size  ...  No  waste  margin; 
No  wasted  material. 

3*  Perforated  and  notched  for  added  ac¬ 
curacy. 

4a  Adjustment  Guide  printed  on  pattern 
pieces. 


THE  SIMPLEST  PATTERN  EVER  AAADE 


SimPlICITV  PHTTERn  [0.,  Inc. 

World's  Largest  Pattern  Company 


bring  increased  Traffic  and  Sales  into  your  store 


•ich  of  the  ladies  pictured  above  represents  a 
^antic  group  that  has  money  to  spend  in  your 
Each  one  typifies  countless  thousands  who 
<1  to  sew,  and  will  sew  now  that  Simplicity 
INTED  Patterns  make  it  so  easy.  Each  of 
-  women  is  a  customer  for  piece  goods,  no- 
is,  and  other  sewing  accessories,  in  the  store 
are  she  buys  Simplicity  Patterns.  That’s  good 
iiness  for  you! 

■ven  the  retail  price  of  our  new  Simplicity 
ilNTED  Patterns  is  remarkable — only  234 


for  any  style — none  higher.  This  is  about  45% 
below  the  field!  (Regular  Simplicity  Patterns 
will,  of  course,  continue  at  the  15<  price 
which  has  made  them  the  fastest  selling 
patterns  on  earth.) 

Above  all,  realize  that  Simplicity  PRINTED 
Patterns  add  to  your  turnover  without  a  single 
cent  of  increase  to  your  investment  or  stock  con¬ 
trol!  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  full  details. 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 


I  SEW  QUITE  A  BIT, 


and  now  I’m  sewing  still 
more  because  Simplicity 
PRINTED  Patterns  save 
time  and  effort. 


I  LIKE  TO  SEW, 


because  with  Simplicity 
PRINTED  Patterns  my 
frocks  turn  out  as  crisp  as 
fashion  illustrations. 


York’s  largest  stores.  Did  that  base¬ 
ment  business  move  on  upstairs? 
Everyone  tells  me  ‘No.’ 

“But  you  asked  specifically  about 
Christmas.  The  net  of  what  I’ve 
said  is  this:  Customers  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  piece  goods  department 
that  is  casually  contracted  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  so  that  its  appearance  is 
no  more  prepos.sessing  than  that  of 
hanker  with  a  badger  hair-cut  and 
a  suit  that  fits  him  quick.  .Xnyway. 
at  Christmas  time  not  every  woman 
wants  to  buy  gifts,  just  gifts.  A 
woman  who  can  afford  to  shop  in 
a  piece  goods  deiiartmcnt  doesn’t 
want  to  hunt  all  over  for  it.  She 
goes  to  a  store  that  has  a  year-round 
belief  in  the  importance  of  yard 
goods.  .  .  .  Before  you  go  here’s  one 
for  the  book.  I’ll  give  you  a  post¬ 
script  which,  too,  relates  to  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  piece  goods.  The  store  is 
in  Rochester, — oh,  well,  call  it  Syra¬ 
cuse  or  Buffalo — New  York  State. 
For  the  Christmas  session  its  piece 
goods,  over  the  diplomatic  hut  in¬ 
sufficiently  vigorous  protests  of  its 
buyer,  is  moved  from  the  main  floor 
to  the  5th  floor.  Right  after  the 
holiday  it  is  moved  hack  to  the  main 
floor,  again  over  the  buyer’s  pro¬ 
tests.  He  wants  to  stay  on  the  5th 
floor  because  piece  goods  are  not 
impulse  merchandise,  he  feels,  and 
he  wants  elbow  room  for  his  pat¬ 
rons.  But  the  store  insists  his  de¬ 
partment  return  to  the  main  floor 
during  10^  months  of  the  year — 
liecause  no  other  department  can 
afford  to  pay  the  high  rent  for  that 
main  floor  space.  Put  a  couple  of 
exclamation  marks  after  that  last 
sentence,  will  you?’’ 

Worth  Street  Operator  Tells  All 

From  a  boyhood  pal.  Worth 
Street  selling  agent  for  outstanding 
cotton,  silk,  and  rayon  mills,  came 
this  characteristically  blunt  diag- 
nosis-with-the-bark-off :  “Sure,  I’ll 
talk  Yuletide  butchery  of  piece 
goods  departments  with  you!  And 
I’ll  convince  you  that  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus,  Virginia,  even  though 
he  smiles  on  only  half  a  dozen  piece 
goods  buyers.  One  of  them  is 

- of  - ’s, 

in  - .  You  know  him, 

don’t  you?  Talked  with  him,  eh? 
Everybody  does,  or  anyway  every¬ 
body  should.  Yes,  if  you’re  going 
to  use  this,  call  him  Harr\'  Karry, 
of  Gigantic’s  in  Detroit  or  Chicago, 
New  York  or  Philadelphia. 


Muriel  King  is  author  of  a  1940  silk 
slipper  satin  dinner  dress  with 
polonaise  drape. 


"Anyway,  because  I  probably 
know  him  better  than  you  do,  here’s 
a  jK'niiy  portrait  of  the  man  at  work. 
See  if  I'm  iK)t  describing  a  man 
that  thinks,  that  jdans.  A  man  that 
reminds  me  of  the  inductively  rea¬ 
soning  Brandeis,  the  imaginatively 
dramatic  Belasco.  Yes.  he’s  like 
that  cold  stove  at  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  World’s  Fair  exhibit  that  fries 
eggs  by  inductive  electricity — with¬ 
out  heating  the  stove.  For  Harry’s 
is  a  luiclidean  mind,  the  kind  that 
erects  a  logical  structure  on  a  solid 
foimdation — his  is  an  intellect  with 
a  cold  surface,  hut  beneath  burns 
a  hot  enthusiasm  for  breathing  life 
into  the  dead  cloth  with  which  he 
works. 

“His  store  is  80,  90  or  100  years 
old.  I  don’t  know.  I  do  know 
they  say  that  while  other  piece  goods 
departments  are  dying  of  pernicious 
anemia.  Harry  is  selling  more  of 
such  staples  as  ginghams  and  vel¬ 
vets  than  ever  before  in  the  empori¬ 
um’s  history!  How  does  he  do  it? 
I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  Westlaw.  He 
does  it  with  his  little  head! 

“Gigantic’s  is  the  largest  store  in 


the  city.  Has  100  departments  or 
more.  Some  of  them  are  larger  than 
any  competitor’s.  A  few  are  very 
small.  That’s  not  unusual  of  course 
— true  of  big  stores  in  nearly  every 
big  city.  But  Harry’s  piece  goods 
(leiiartment  is  not  merely  larger 
than  that  of  any  of  his  10  principal 
comiK?titors,  it  has  a  larger  volume 
than  all  competing  piece  goods  de- 
])artnients  combined !  “How  does  he 
do  it?’’  you  ask.  “Are  all  other  10 
store  managements  woefully  astig¬ 
matic,  and  is  it  that  only  Harry’s 
lK)sses  are  not  afflicted  with  niyo- 
l)ia?’’  Not  exactly.  Because  he’s  un¬ 
der  fire  all  the  time,  that  is  his  de¬ 
partment  is.  Especially  when  Christ¬ 
mas  plans  are  being  made.  At  that 
time  nearly  every  other  department 
wants  space  for  a  few  tables,  coun¬ 
ters,  showcases,  etc.  in  Harry’s  piece 
goods  preserve.  Harry  boldly  re¬ 
sists  trespassers,  poachers  and  all 
other  invaders.  Nobody  garrisons 
any  troops  in  his  backyard! 

“They  suggest  that  they’d  like  to 
put  some  long  underwear,  a  hot 
item,  in  his  silk  department,  they 
want  a  couple  of  his  pattern  counters 
for  .some  Gifftte  Shoppe  items,  a 
few  square  feet  here  for  cross-word 
imzzles,  and  this  counter,  perhaps, 
for  a  special  in  smoked  hams.  But 
Harry,  always  alert,  has  given  his 
Imglers  the  ‘Sound  Off!’  And  all 
hands  take  their  stations  as  the 
Stand-hy-to-repel-hoarders  signal  is 
sounded.  They’ll  fight  to  the  death 
under  Harry’s  leadership.  He  points 
out  diplomatically  to  all  that  his  is 
a  year-round  business,  that  his  floor 
— the  fifth  floor  of  Gigantic’s  is  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  to  piece 
goods — has  a  bigger  volume  than 
any  other  floor  of  the  store,  but  that 
his  department  can’t  survive  in  all 
its  glory  unless  it’s  wide  open  for 
uninterrupted  business  12  months 
of  the  year.  .  .  .  How  does  Harry’s 
top  management  like  such  talk? 
'I'hey  encourage  Harry  to  fight  for 
his  department. 

“His  competitors  begin  to  con¬ 
tract  their  fabrics  sections  about 
November  1st.  They  know  that  by 
November  15th  they’ll  have  to  sur¬ 
render  part  of  their  space  to  other 
departments,  that  their  Christmas 
volume  will  be  relatively  modest, 
that  invent(jry  is  coming  around 
January  31st  and  they  must  com- 
])ress  their  stocks.  In  a  word,  from 
November  1st  to  February  1st  their 
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PUTS  NEW  LIFE 
IN  THE  PATTERN  BUSINESS! 


A  startling  new 

3  Point  Pattern  Program 


that  means  tremendous  extra  profits  for  you 


Effective  October  15th,  all  Butterick  Patterns  issued  will  be  priced  from  15^  to 
50^!  Butlerick  is  the  first  nationally  known,  all  inclusive  line  priced  in  this  com¬ 
mon  sense,  business  getting  range!  All  of  Butterick's  long  established  quality,  and 
exclusive  features  are  retained. 

Bullerick's  unique  "Constant  Motion"  stock  plan  automatically  eliminates 
"dead”  slow  moving  patterns  .  .  .  keeps  your  stock  alive  with  only  up-to-the- 
minute,  fast  selling  numbers.  We  help  clear  your  stocks  .  .  .  adjusting  them  4 
times  a  year  so  that,  other  than  staples,  no  pattern  is  more  than  6  months  old. 
This  means  lowered  overhead,  reduced  inventories  and  increased  sales.  Only 
Butlerick  gives  this  extra  certainty  of  greater  and  more  profitable  turnover! 


Every  Butterick  pattern,  whether  priced  at  15^  or  5W  carries  the  "Fashion  Fresh” 
seal  .  .  .  giving  positive  assurance  of  authentic,  current  style!  Only  Butterick 
Patterns  carry  this  sales-clinching  feature. 

No  other  company  has  ever  offered  selling  features  like  these.  The  Butterick 
Three-point  Pattern  Program  is  planned  for  you  ...  it  means  tremendous  extra 
profits  for  you!  So  write  today  for  further  information,  addressing  the  nearest 
Butlerick  office. 


NOW  you  can  give  your  cus¬ 
tomers  an  all  inclusive  pattern 
service  yet  keep  within  the  price 
range  that  fits  your  store!  15^, 
to  25^,  to  30^— each  is  a  com¬ 
plete  pattern  service  in  itself! 
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stocks  will  be  incomplete,  their  sales- 
l)eople  will  be  explaining  "we're  out 
of  those  shades’.  In  contrast  to  com¬ 
peting  piece  goods  departments, 
Gigantic’s  does  a  year-round  yard 
goods  business,  disregards  inven¬ 
tory  jieriods,  always  has  the  biggest 
assortment  of  wanted  fabrics,  never 
mixes  fabrics  with  a  dash  of  under¬ 
wear,  stationery,  costume  jewelry 
and  canned  goods. 

“  ‘Rememlier,’ — and  I  think  this 
is  what  Harry  sells  every  year,  or 
maybe  it’s  ewry  day,  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  bosses,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  buyers  etc.  ‘I  sell  30% 
more  goods  during  each  of  the  first 
three  weeks  in  December  than  I  do 
in  any  of  the  other  13  weeks  of  the 
Fall  season.  Think  that  over,  please. 
Help  me  to  continue  that  record 
by  not  squeezing  me  during  the 
Christmas  season.’ 

"Yard  got)ds  dej)artments  in  near¬ 
ly  all  stores  starve  their  stocks,  and 
lay  off  their  sales-help,  beginning 
early  in  November.  They  jjcrmit 
other  departments  to  intrude,  to  do 
a  little  i)artitioning.  As  a  result 
Harry  holds  his  trade,  because  they 
know  he  has  complete  stocks  every 
day  in  the  year.  Last  year  I  believe 
he  sold  more  velours  in  the  Fall 
than  was  sold  in  a  half  dozen  of 
the  biggest  cities  of  the  country  put 
together.  His  competitors  had 
room  and  jmrchasing  power  only 
for  a  few  colors.  A  few  colors  were 
no  good.  Especially  the  ones  they 
picked  out :  a  spoonful  of  white,  a 
sky  blue,  a  pink.  Peojde  stayed 
away  from  such  colors  in  droves. 
They  streamed  into  Gigantic’s,  for 
Harry  discovered  at  the  start  that 
the  go(xls  moved  only  when  he  was 
able  to  show  an  extraordinarily 
large  assortment  of  colors — a  range 
of  40  colors,  as  I  recall. 

“Harry  is  a  seller,  an  artist  that 
mixes  brains  with  his  paints,  his 
fabrics.  He’ll  take  a  50^  cloth  and 
spend  $20  or  $25  to  have  it  made 
into  a  dress  for  display.  His  com- 
j)etitors  think  $5  or  $6  is  plenty  to 
sj)end  for  such  lalx>r.  Harry  doesn’t. 
.And  Harry  wins — sells  3000  pieces 
of  that  50^^  cloth  Ijecause  he  spent 
$20  extra  on  each  of  those  model 
dresses.  .  .  .  Or  he’ll  take  a  cloth, 
in  magnificent  assortment  and  sup- 
IKjrted  by  marvellous  promotion, 
and  put  it  out  at  what  you’d  say 
offhand  was  an  exorbitant  price. 
None  of  his  customers  complains. 


Asymmeti'icul  hutidling,  fluted  fluiiges 
uiid  tiers,  mugenta  and  hluek.  Stein 
&  Blaine’s  own  produetion  of  striped 
wool  and  moire. 

though.  Harry  reasons,  Tf  your 
markup  on  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  only 
9%,  you’re  nevertheless  unfair  to 
your  customer  if  you  don’t  give  her 
instructions  al)out  ojicrating  it.  But 
if  you  supply  her  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  or  a  velvet,  that  delights 
her  heart,  so  that  she  has  no  con¬ 
cern  about  whether  you’ve  made  an 
exceptionally  large  profit  or  not, 
then  you’ve  done  her  a  service.  That 
jirofit  helps  to  balance  many  ab¬ 
normally  small  profits. 

“As  you  probably  know,  Harry’s 
markups  are  usually  conservative. 
There  is  an  elasticity  to  them.  His 
conqxtitors  almost  invariably  ad¬ 
here  to  a  40%  markup.  Now  watch 
Harry :  He  decides  to  put  out  a 
plisse  at  36^.  even  though  it  costs 
him  31^.  His  competitors  observe 
that  the  stuff  moves  nicely,  but 
they  can’t  get  their  40%  markup 
if  they  buy  at  31^^  and  sell  at  36^. 
What  do  they  do  ?  They  buy  at 
22  cents.  What  do  they  get  for 
22^?  The  dogs,  of  course — broken 
assortments  of  unwanted  patterns. 
They  get  fed  up  with  that  plisse 


quickly.  Worth  Street  plagues 
them  for  re-orders.  No  use.  It 
won’t  move.  The  price  breaks. 
Harry’s  replacements  cost  bim  not 
31  but  29^,  26^  and  so  on.  His 
comjKJtitors  unload  as  best  they  can. 
Harry  meanwhile  continues  to  buy 
more  and  more  at  less  and  less — at 

23t  21^,  I8<f. 

“So  he  winds  up  with  a  total  sale 
of  300,000  yards  of  plisse  sold  at  the 
unvarying  price  of  36^.  Nice  for 
Harry  and  his  patrons  alike.  But  a 
headache  for  his  conqx^titors.  Does 
their  disc*)mfiture  make  him  wholly 
happy?  Certainly  not.  He  regrets 
that  competing  piece  goods  buyers 
are  unable  to  sell  to  their  top  man¬ 
agement  the  inqiortance  of  fabrics 
departments.  Indeed  he  tells  me  he 
likes  to  have  comjietitors  ‘steal’  his 
fabrics  ideas — because  in  refurbish¬ 
ing  his  brain-child  in  order  to  dis¬ 
guise  its  paternity,  the  competitor 
may  add  a  few  touches  that  improve 
Harry’s  product,  which  he.  Harry, 
will  enjoy  ‘stealing’  in  turn.  But 
his  competition  busy  themselves  only 
with  selling  price. 

"What’s  this  Harry  Karry  think 
about  the  consumer?  Well  I  heard 
him  talk  to  his  department  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  .solicited  que.stions. 

( )ne  girl  asked :  ‘\\’hat  about  new 
fabrics,  of  milk,  glass  and  so  on?’ 
He  told  her :  ‘Still  rotogravure  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  haven’t  reached  the 
])roduction  stage  yet.  Anyway,  for¬ 
get  the  World’s  Fair  sightseeing 
tyi)e  of  audience.  When  a  woman’s 
buying  she  doesn’t  care  what  the 
cloth  was  made  from.  If  Fashion 
says,  ‘Spun  grasshopjiers  are  de 
rigcur’ ,  that’s  what  she  buys.  More 
than  ever  before  it’s  what  Fashion 
says.  Your  mother  and  father 
wanted  garments  that  would  wear 
5,  6,  7  years.  That  was  the  first 
question :  quality  of  the  fabric.  But 
not  today.  Today  cloth  corresi^nds 
to  an  automobile  engine.  Formerly 
when  you  bought  a  car  you  first 
asked  the  salesman  whether  it  could 
climb  hills  without  coughing.  And 
he  had  to  prove  it  could.  Today 
the  motor  is  ne.xt  to  perfection,  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  so  half  the 
buyers  of  cars  don’t  bother  to  look 
under  the  hcMid  before  purchasing. 
They  give  attention  only  to  the 
body,  the  gadgets,  and  so  on. 

“So  it’s  no  longer  character  of 
materials,  but  the  way  a  dress  is 
cut  that  is  of  prime  imixirtance 
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these  clays.  Everybody  seems  to  ance.  That  his  big  job  is  selling.  I 
know  that  except  most  piece  g(X)ds  don’t  dispute  that.  I  know  though 
buyers.  If  the  air  is  not  electric  with  that  he’s  a  careful  buyer.  He  or 
Fashion,  then  the  department  is  in  his  silk  buyer,  or  both,  get  over  to 
great  or  lesser  degree  a  flop.  That’s  Europe  first  thing  each  February, 
almost  axiomatic.  But  what  do  we  He  buys  his  Fall  gocxls  then — he 
find?  We  find  most  stores  still  sing  has  to,  to  get  delivery — about  90% 
that  old  and  tiresome  song  about  in  France,  balance  in  Switzerland, 
price.  They  don’t  bother  to  bring  “Now  of  course  such  buying  is  to 
their  goods  to  life.  A  casual  fash-  a  great  extent  a  gamble.  No  one 
ion  show  now  and  then.  No  sewing  knows  what’ll  be  good  in  the  Fall 
classes.  Few  ads  and  those  dull  as  until  after  the  Paris  openings  in 
ditch-water.  Few  windows.  Fabrics  July.  I  believe  that  Harry  does  his 
made  into  dresses  by  run-of-the-  best  to  insure  against  being  wrong 
mill  dressmakers.  Cheap  papier  in  more  than  a  few  instances.  Right 
mache  models  and  not  enough  of  after  the  openings  he  knows  that 
them.  ( You  know :  ‘The  food  was  most  of  his  purchases  will  make 
poisoncjus  and  anyway  they  served  money  for  him.  Some  of  the  fabrics 
such  small  portions!’)  Price,  price,  he’s  not  so  sure  about.  So,  right 
In  the  long  run  who  is  being  fooled  after  the  midsummer  openings,  he 
by  these  baloney  bargains,  the  con-  has  artists  chasing  about  Paris 
sumer,  the  store,  or  the  piece  goods  sketching  styles  that  have  gained  ac- 
buyer — or  all  three?  Is  it  any  ceptance. 

wonder  that  about  the  only  differ-  “Those  sketches  he  sends  home, 
ence  these  days  between  your  morn-  He  has  models  made  to  match  the 

ing  newspajK'r  and  a  piece  goods  sketches — made  with  exactly  the 

department  is  that  the  newspaper  is  same  cloth  as  that  which  Paris  ap- 
folded  and  the  piece  goods  depart-  jiroves,  and  also  models  made  of 

ment  is  getting  ready  to  fold.  fabrics  which  he  ow'tis  but  which 

••Well."  our  W’orth  Street  So-  differ  slightly  from  those  with  cou- 
crates  continued.  ^'I  think  I  quite  turier  approval.  He  uses  those 
unintentionally  walked  away  from  sketches  on  the  floor  during  the  Fall 
Harry  Karry  several  paragraphs  season.  And  I  believe  his  buying, 
back.  No  matter.  I'll  just  say  a  begun  way  back  in  February,  ulti- 
word  about  Harry  as  a  buyer.  Of  mately  shows  but  a  spoonful  of 
course  he  always  insists  that  buying  losses.  You  see.  Harry  doesn’t  cop- 
is  a  function  of  secondary  import-  per  his  bets.  He  plays  ’em  on  the 

Girls’  Skating  Apparel  Displayed  in 
Fashion  Show  on  the  Ice 

The  Sun  \  alley  exhibit  at  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  show- 
New  \ork  World’s  Fair  was  the  ing  was  the  adaptability  of  most  of 
scene  oti  the  evening  of  October  5th  the  costumes  to  regular  school  and 
of  a  unique  showing  of  girls’  skating  play  wear,  a  fact  which  greatly  in¬ 
costumes  and  accessories.  The  cos-  creases  their  salability.  Accesso- 
tumes  were  modelled  by  the  cast  of  ries — close-fitting  baby  bonnets,  mit- 
the  Sun  Valley  show,  skating  and  tens,  suspenders,  belt-bags,  jerkins, 
dancing  stars.  Guest  stars  of  the  jiarkas,  muffs  and  knitted  tights  and 
evening  were  Dorothea  Sandrae,  shorts — transform  good  everyday 
famous  amateur  figure  skater,  who  school  outfits  into  quite  professional 
described  the  skating  costumes  looking  skating  costumes.  In  some 
which  she  herself  designs;  Babs  cases  two  skirts  were  shown  with 
Savage,  seven-year  old  professional  an  outfit,  one  regular  day  length  and 
skater,  whose  name  is  attached  to  a  short  enough  for  the  average  be- 
hne  of  young  girls’  skating  cos-  ginner  on  skates,  the  other  short 
tumes,  and  Margaret  Simpson,  an-  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the 
other  professional  who  sponsors  a  expert. 

line  of  apparel.  Miss  Savage  and  A  large  group  of  buyers  and  press 
^liss  Simpson  gave  skating  exhibi-  people  were  guests  of  the  maga- 
hons.  zine;  and  the  regular  Sun  Valley 

Thirty  outfits  were  shown,  and  customers  were  treated  to  an  unex- 
descril)ed  by  Mrs.  Betty  Green  of  pected  added  attraction  when  the 
the  Parents’  Magazine  staff.  The  fashion  show  was  put  on. 


nose.  They  gotta  w'in  for  Harry ! 

I  f  a  cloth  he’s  invested  in  gets  saggy 
coming  down  the  stretch,  Harry’s 
over  the  fence  with  an  armful  of 
whips  to  coax  his  pet  home. 

“How  about  working  for  Harry, 
you  ask?  Is  this  mail,  part  logician 
with  ice-water  in  his  veins,  part  hot- 
blooded  impresario,  something  of  a 
slave-driver?  I’m  glad  you  asked 
that.  He’s  tough  only  with  himself. 
I  recall  that  the  last  time  I  sat  about 
with  Harry — you  know  he  resem¬ 
bles  NajKjleon,  same  build  approxi¬ 
mately  and  same  cast  of  features, 
just  as  one  of  your  Association’s 
staff  resembles  Walter  Huston  play¬ 
ing  Lincoln — anyway  Harry  looked 
at  me  with  those  soulful  eyes  of  his 
and  with  heartfelt  intensity  assured 
me,  ‘You  know.  Pal,  my  four  buy¬ 
ers  are  the  best  men  in  the  country. 
The  best !  I  couldn't  replace  them.’ 
.  .  .  That  was  no  after-dinner 
speech,  it  was  from  the  heart. 
That’s  Harry,  and  here’s  your  penny 
]M)rtrait  of  a  great  merchant.’’ 

Publicity  Expense 
Ratio  Declines 

The  rejxirt  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  on  publicity  expense 
for  the  first  six  months  of  ’39  as 
compared  with  ’38,  shows  a  general 
downward  movement  in  such  costs 
from  January  to  June,  in  relation 
to  sales,  reflecting  the  improved  vol¬ 
ume  of  department  stores  during 
that  period.  Newspaper  costs  close¬ 
ly  followed  the  general  trend  of 
publicity  expense  downward,  indi¬ 
cating  from  one  angle  that  there 
was  little  change  in  the  dollar  allot¬ 
ments  for  newspaper  space  as 
against  a  year  ago.  Direct  mail 
costs  were  most  conspicuously 
lower. 

In  display,  the  general  tendency, 
noted  in  the  annual  study  of  the 
Division  on  1938  publicity  expense, 
for  stores  to  spend  more  in  this 
field,  continued.  As  before,  smaller 
stores  were  the  most  ardent  devotees 
of  this  trend. 

Advertising  payroll  costs  re¬ 
mained  stationary  or  showed  slight 
changes  in  most  volume  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  generally  payrolls  have  been 
maintained  or  slightly  increased  in 
the  six  months  period. 
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HOME 

FURNISHINGS 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Building  Gift  Business 
With  SnKut  Suggestions 

For  seven  of  twelve  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  homefurnishings 
division,  December  is  the  most 
productive  month  of  the  year. 
Lamps,  household  linens,  blankets 
and  comfortables,  china  and  glass, 
pictures  and  mirrors,  radios  and 
talking  machines,  and  miscellaneous 
housefurnishings  all  do  the  largest 
percentage  of  their  year’s  business 
for  any  one  month.  Furniture  and 
bedding  have  the  second  best  month 
of  their  year.  The  month  ranks 
fourth  for  the  year  in  appliances. 
These  are  Controllers’  Congress 
figures  as  set  forth  in  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division’s  1939  Calendar. 

Natural  demand  for  homefurnish¬ 
ings  merchandise  takes  two  forms  at 
this  time — fixing  up  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  gift-giving.  Backing  up 
the  natural  demand  which  brings 


customers  into  the  store  is  manage¬ 
ment’s  drive  to  lure  them  on  with 
attractions  and  events. 

Smoothly  enough  you  handle  the 
customer  who’s  buying  for  her  own 
home.  She  knows  approximately 
what  she  wants,  and  is  urged  on  to 
her  decision  by  the  imminence  of 
the  holidays. 

The  gift-buying  customer  is  more 
of  a  problem.  The  faster  she  is 
handled  the  more  profitable  the 
transaction.  And  the  more  specifi¬ 
cally  she  knows  what  she  wants  the 
less  likely  she  is  to  fall  back  on  the 
surefire  gift  of  handkerchiefs  or 
hosiery.  So  what  you  want  now  is 
more  customers  coming  to  the 
homefurnishings  division  to  buy 
their  gifts,  and  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  knowing  what  they  want. 
A  customer  without  a  list  is  better 
than  no  customer,  but  a  customer 
with  a  list  is  best  of  all,  and  if  she’s 
made  up  her  list  from  your  adver¬ 
tising  she’s  perfect! 

As  a  preliminary,  the  homefur¬ 


nishings  buyers  now  start  analyzing 
the  gift  possibilities  of  their  stocks. 
Here  and  there  this  year — in  New 
York  at  least — some  of  them  are 
going  doggedly  to  work  on  a  new 
angle.  They  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  types  of  customers  rather  than 
types  of  merchandise.  One  of  them 
is  carrying  a  jiencilled  list  around 
in  his  pocket,  and  to  it  he  is  likely 
to  make  additions  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  He  has  discovered 
this — that  he  himself,  having  a 
father,  a  mother,  a  wife,  two 
children,  scores  of  friends,  gets  lots 
f)f  inspirations  for  gifts  when  he 
thinks  of  them  in  terms  of  their 
personal  peculiarities  and  interests 
rather  than  their  standing  in  arbi¬ 
trary  relationship  or  age  categories. 
He’s  proud  of  his  list,  and  only 
slightly  saddened  by  the  fact  that 
although  he  buys  carpets  and  rugs, 
his  gift  ideas  range  all  over  the 
homefurnishings  field.  His  list  (his 
wife  helps  him  with  it)  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 


December  Percentages 

of  Annual  Sales 

in  the  Home 

Furnishings 

Division 

U.  S. 
Average 

1 

2 

BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICTS 
3456789  10 

11 

12 

Lamps  &  Shades  . 

20.6 

19.7 

20.4 

21.6 

21.1 

21.5 

16.7 

20.3 

25.4 

16.4 

24.0 

21.7 

19.3 

China  &  Glass  . 

19.6 

19.4 

18.5 

20.8 

19.7 

23.1 

18.4 

18.7 

21.1 

16.2 

18.3 

23.0 

2t).8 

Radios  &  Talking  Machines . 

18.9 

18.2 

19.2 

19.9 

18.2 

21.5 

16.6 

18.9 

25.3 

19.9 

25.5 

15.3 

Pictures  &  Mirrors  . 

18.6 

19.9 

20.4 

16.0 

17.9 

25.5 

11.7 

18.7 

Household  Linens  . 

16.5 

16.6 

15.0 

16.3 

14.4 

20.5 

17.8 

16.5 

16.1 

12.1 

19.1 

20.4 

15.9 

Blankets  &  Comfortables . 

16.1 

13.0 

17.1 

16.3 

13.4 

19.3 

19.1 

15.5 

22.3 

11.6 

14.4 

19.2 

15.3 

Miscellaneous  Housefurnishings . 

13.5 

11.3 

13.0 

11.5 

11.4 

12.1 

15.8 

13.3 

17.0 

10.0 

18.3 

19.6 

15.8 

Furniture  &  Bedding  . 

10.1 

10.2 

9.0 

9.3 

9.9 

11.9 

12.5 

10.1 

11.2 

7.8 

12.1 

14.7 

9.7 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Upholstery . 

9.5 

9.5 

9.3 

12.3 

9.2 

11.4 

10.5 

8.6 

9.8 

6.1 

9.2 

9.9 

8.5 

Appliances  (Electrical  &  others) . 

9.1 

7.8 

8.5 

11.1 

9.9 

8.5 

8.8 

5.8 

11.0 

2.9 

10.9 

Oriental  Rugs  . 

8.1 

7.5 

6.3 

6.2 

10.3 

8.4 

8.1 

11.2 

11.9 

12.0 

7.6 

Domestic  Floorcoverings  . 

7.8 

7.0 

8.2 

6.9 

6.3 

a  0.0 

9.4 

7.2 

8.9 

5.9 

7.7 

12.2 

7.3 

Federal  Reseri-e  Distric 

tss 

1 — Boston 

5—Rit 

hinond 

9- 

-Minneapol 

s 

2 — New  York 

6 — Atlanta 

10 — Kansas  City 

3 — Philadelphia 

7 — Chicago 

11- 

-Pallas 

4 — Cleveland 

8—St. 

Louis 

12- 

-San 

Fraiu 

isco 
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Person 

If  hut  About  Him? 

Gift 

Jerry 

bikes  to  show  iieojile  New  York; 

Maps;  prints  of  old  Xew 

full  of  facts  about  its  history. 

York,  Xew  York  today. 

.Agues 

Loves  red ;  has  a  new  apartment. 

Cushions;  cigarette  box; 
Colored  glassware. 

M(  idler 

Just  had  her  reading  glasses 
changed  again. 

1.  F!.  S.  lamp. 

Father 

Writes  out  the  mmthly  checks  at 
tlie  dining  rcKini  tal'le. 

Desk. 

I’.illy 

Camera  fan;  has  a  new  enlarger. 

Good  work  table  for 
mounting  and  cutting. 

.Monica 

Always  cold. 

D»ilt ;  electric  blanket. 

Ted 

Jitterbug;  his  father  doesn’t  under- 

I’ort.ible  radio;  phono- 

.sUiud. 

graph. 

Charlotte 

Just  iMuight  a  radio-phoii' igraph. 

([abinet  for  records. 

15eth 

beautiful  as  can  lie. 

Compliment  her  with  a 
lovely  watercolor;  fragile 
Iiorcelain  brie  a  brae,  etc. 

Milly 

Xee'ds  to  lie  taken  care  of. 

Faicourage  her  to  pamper 
herself  with  break fast-in- 
lied  trays ;  bedrest ;  light 
throws  for  cat-nap  hour. 

presentation.  Here’s  your  chance: 

The  curse  of  triteness  can  be 
taken  off  a  Christmas  gift  if  the 
reason  for  its  selection  shows  a 
special  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  needs.  Tlip  uninspiring 
character  of  many  store  gift  sugges¬ 
tions  can  be  laid  to  lack  of  imagi¬ 
nation  in  classifying  gift  givers. 
"Gift  for  Mother”;  “Gift  for  a 
Debutante” ;  "Gift  for  Little 
Brother” —  what  do  they  suggest? 
W  histler’s  Mother — she  should  have 
a  lavender  Ixxl  sacque;  girl  aged 
eighteen — give  her  silk  stockings ; 
battered  knee  youngster — he  prob¬ 
ably  wants  a  sled.  Nothing  in  those 
suggestions  to  make  the  customer 
think  of  you  with  affectionate  grati¬ 
tude. 

15  lit  when  you  start  defining 
jieople  you  know  in  terms  of  the 
traits  and  special  interests  you  al¬ 
ways  remember  about  them,  you  be¬ 
gin  to  develop  new  classifications. 
It’s  a  good  game,  but  it  isn’t  just 
a  game  either.  Because  ix-ople  run 


The  dotted  line  on  this  list  (only 
an  illustrative  fragment  of  the  origi¬ 
nal)  represents  the  ixiint  at  which 
our  buyer  and  his  wife  began  to 
branch  out  a  little,  because  he  was 
lR*gintiing  to  see  his  list  as  a  series 
of  small  bo.xes.  one  to  every  home- 
furnishings  ad  run  between  now 
and  Cbristmas.  Like  this: 


Gift  Suggestion  No.  8  from 
(hir  Home  Gift  Floors: 

If  the  Mail  of  the  House  sits  with 
his  lefts  straight  out  liefore  him  so 
that  his  heels  are  wearing  out  the 
rug,  then  the  jHKir  Man’s  not  com¬ 
fortable  (and  neither  are  you),  so 
huy  him 

A  HASSOCK  ($().00-$00.(M)) 

A  CHAIR  HIGH  KXOUC.H  RM’t 
THOSK  LONC.  I.KC.S  ($0.(H)- 
$(K).(M)) 


The  most  automatic  Christmas- 
gift-giver  hates  to  feel  that  his  or 
her  selection  is  a  trite  one.  But 
after  all  merchandise  is  merchan¬ 
dise;  it  isn’t  going  to  grow  wings 
and  start  crooning  just  because  it’s 
Christmas.  You  can’t  stock  up  on 
a  lot  of  exotic,  long-chance  stuff  in 
the  hopt‘  of  gaining  a  competitive 
advantage;  conqietitive  advantage 
has  to  come  from  the  manner  of 


A  good  variety  of  suggestions  with  no  distractions  and  no  clutter 
in  this  Abraham  &  Straus  window  last  year. 


No  lingeries  window  ever  did  better  than  this  in  suggesting  luxurious  and 
ultra-feminine  gifts.  A  Macy  window  last  season. 
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pretty  much  to  form,  and  you’ll  find 
that  your  list  will  serve  quite  well 
for  someone  else’s  friends.  And  for 
your  customers’  friends,  which  is 
the  jxjint.  Why  not,  now.  while 
you’ve  still  time,  fool  around  with 
this  idea,  pass  it  around  the  depart¬ 
ment,  invite  your  salesforce  to  try 
their  hand  at  this  game?  If  it  serves 
no  other  purpose  than  to  stimulate 
their  imaginations  it’s  worth  while, 
hut  you  might  like  to  try  it  on  the 
advertising  department.  They  may 
he  needing  an  idea — who  knows? 

In  passing,  you  might  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  our  friend  the  rug 
buyer  doesn’t  see  the  customer  as 
an  alien  abstraction — he  sees  the 
cu.stomer  as  himself  and  his  friends 
and  his  friends’  friends.  And  right 
away  he’s  full  of  ideas.  The  sales¬ 
people  are  also  customers,  and  their 
friends  and  families  are  customers 
too.  They  have  ideas  and  reactions 
which  are  worth  listening  to. 

RMdy-to-W*ar  Methods 

It  has  been  interesting  to  watch 
through  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  gradual  development  of  true 
merchandising  in  homefurnishing, 
as  distinguished  from  high  pressure 
price  selling  or  uninspired  ap¬ 
proaches  on  the  subject  of  solid 
worth  and  lifetime  durability. 
Aware  of  it  or  not,  department 
stores  have  been  adapting  some  of 
the  features  of  successful  ready-to- 
wear  selling.  It  makes  their  adver¬ 
tising  more  interesting;  it  seems  to 
be  making  women  very  decoration¬ 
conscious  ;  it  may,  who  knows,  lead 
to  ‘artificial  obsolescence”.  In  the 
two  years  ju.st  past  correlation  was 
the  theme  song.  And  now.  as  an 
outgrowth  of  correlation,  comes  the 
featuring  of  one  or  several  specific 
smart  colors.  Lord  &  Taylor’s  major 
effort  on  the  furniture  floor  this 
season  is  on  a  color  theme,  with 
monotone  schemes  featured.  Model 
rooms  are  .shown  in  three  of  the 
monotone  schemes  —  cetcoa  pink. 
Pompeian  pink  and  a  sea  green.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
difficulties  of  color  matching,  so 
acute  in  ready-to-wear  .since  differ¬ 
ent  materials  takes  dyes  differ¬ 
ently,  become  a  jxtsitive  asset  in 
the  larger  area  of  a  whole  room, 
providing  many  subtle  variations 
which  increase  the  .scheme’s  attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

Macy’s  also  u.sed  color  as  one  of 


MAcrs  rukSHis  *  niw  uui  across 

TM  OICORATIVI  SKY  •  *  •  •  •  • 


Mary’s  featured  a  single  new  rotor  in  honiefurnishings. 

of  furniture,  but  the  bright  and  bub¬ 
bling.  alive-and-kicking  ones  who 
are  turning  out  our  modern  furni¬ 
ture.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  that  many  of  them  are  familiar 
names  to  the  public  in  other  fields, 
and  particularly  familiar  right  now 
since  their  work  in  a  number  of 
categories  has  appeared  at  the 
\\  orld’s  Fairs. 

Common  Sense  in  Decoration 

It  is  not  only  advisable  but  in 
our  opinion  essential  that  you  should 
look  into  an  excellent  new  book  by 
Carl  Maas,  of  House  Beautiful, 
which  is  entitled  ‘■Common  Sense  in 
Ihnue  Decoration.”  Customers  are 
making  increasing  demands  for 
decorator  advice  on  stores  that  are 
not  always  specially  ecpiipped  to  give 
it.  You.  the  buyer,  must  ri.se  to  the 
occasion ;  and  this  bot)k,  very  read¬ 
able  and  organized  into  sections 
which  approximate  those  of  the 
home  furnishings  division,  will  give 
you  a  wealth  of  authoritative  sug- 
ge.stions  to  hand  on  to  the  custom¬ 
ers.  It  includes  formulas  for  mix¬ 
ing  IPI  colors  in  paint  and  for  each 
color  variation  specifies  its  period 
character,  the  type  of  room  for 
which  it  is  suitable,  the  colors  and 
woods  it  combines  with.  The  book 
is  published  by  Greenberg,  67  West 
44  Street,  New  York. 


the  opening  guns  of  the  new  home- 
furnishings  season,  featuring  not 
only  the  juonotone  scheme  but  a 
specific  single  nu)Uotone  —  "star 
sapphire  blue”.  X'ariations  in  the 
shades  of  the  stone  provided  in- 
sjjiration  for  a  room  in  which  the 
range  is  from  deep  dark  blue  to 
palest  pa.stel,  with  greenish  blues, 
sapphire  and  tunjuoise  in  between. 

The  ad  in  which  ^lacy’s  ati- 
uounced  and  highlighted  the  smart¬ 
ness  of  this  color  was,  in  a  mild 
way,  revolutionary.  It  skillfully  im- 
idies  to  the  customer  that  color 
schemes  in  homefurnishings  change 
just  as  color  smartness  in  clothes 
changes.  It  should  make  her  look 
at  the  good  sofa  and  chairs  in  which 
the  springs  are  still  strong  and  re¬ 
silient.  the  im  faded  rug,  and  wonder 
if  perhaps  they’re  not  quite  the 
thing  this  season?  In  short,  mdess 
we  woefully  miss  our  guess,  this 
color  theme  may  mark  the  first 
geuuine  excursion  into  the  selling  of 
seasonal  fashion  changes  in  sub¬ 
stantial  homefurnishing  items. 

What  we  should  like  to  see  in 
homefurnishings  advertising  would 
be  still  another  idea  long  ago  proven 
effective  in  the  ready-to-wear  divi¬ 
sion — the  featuring  of  designers  by 
name.  Not  just  the  long-dead  ones, 
who  have  simply  become  synono- 
mous  with  certain  unvarying  types 
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SELLING  SLEEP 

Special  Section  in  November  issue 

AMONG  THE  CHAPTERS 

Selling  Bedding  Without  Furniture 

The  Advertising  and  Display  of  Sleeping  Equipment 

Problems  Confronting  Bedding  Executives 

Where  to  Sell  Pillov/s 

Selling  Sleep  Equipment  to  Pit  Customers 

Springs,  Pillows,  Studio  Couches 


SELLING  CAMERAS 

Special  Section  in  December  issue 

AMONG  THE  CHAPTERS 

How  to  Get  Business  for  Your  Camera  Department 
Analyzing  the  Camera  Customer 
Departments  Within  Your  Camera  Department 
Women  Your  Greatest  Market 
Color  is  King 

Following  publication  in  THE  BULLETIN  each  of  these  Sections  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Price  25c  to 
members;  75c  to  non-members. 

The  Bulletin 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
1 0 1  W.  3  I  st  Street,  New  York  City 


Muruk 


The  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  floor  is  desitcned  chieflv  for  the  ronvenienre  of  mother; 
on  the  curved  wall  above  are  the  work  of  Marcelle  Deshayes,  French  artist. 


ON  tlie  children's  floor  an  ahsolntely  simple  and 
clear  definition  of  departments  is  fniKlament- 
al.  Children  detest  complication.  They  love  and 
understand  only  those  things  which  are  direct 
and  plainly  marked.  Thus  not  only  a  correct  rela¬ 
tion  of  dejtartments  is  required  but  a  simple,  clear¬ 
ly  defined  one.  .As  to  location,  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  more  convenient  for  the  mother  to  make 
imrchases  for  all  her  children  on  the  same  floor. 
(')lder  children,  however,  are  often  reluctant  to 
shop  on  a  floor  where  “all  those  babies”  are 
shopping. 

To  overcome  the  resentment  that  the  older  child 
feels  in  sho^iping  in  close  proximity  to  younger 
children,  we  put  the  older  children’s  departments 
as  the  etitrance  departments  to  the  floor,  the  girl’s 
])referahly  on  one  side  and  the  boys  opposite  so 
that  there  is  immediate  access  to  these  depart¬ 
ments  without  the  necessity  of  entering  or  passing 
through  the  younger  children’s  departments.  The 
younger  children  on  the  other  hand  are  delighted 
to  see  the  older  children  shopping  as  they  go 
through  these  departments,  for  all  children  want 
to  he  older  than  they  are.  The  little  hoy  and  girl 
seeing  the  big  hoys  and  girls  buying  will  long  for 
the  day  when  he  t(JO  can  come  to  these  depart¬ 
ments  to  buy.  Tt  will  be  to  this  particular  store 
that  he  will  want  to  go  to  because  he  will  have 
suhconscioitsly  developed  the  idea  that  here  is 
really  the  only  place  where  big  hoys  and  girls  buy 
their  clothes.  Tn  this  way  a  very  valuable  shop¬ 
ping  habit  is  created.  With  the  older  children's 
departments  located  at  the  entrance  end.  the  other 
departments  follow  in  logical  age  sequence  with 
the  infants’  department  at  the  far  end  of  the  girl’s 
side  of  the  floor. 

This  is  the  basic  planning  procedure  that  we 


Two  New 
Children’s  Floors 


By  EDITH  STRAUS 
Goodman,  Katzman  &  Straus 
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Sak8  decoration  ig  Early  \merican 
modified  by  the  influence  of  modern 
color  and  material. 


Display  tables  in  the  Saks  toy  department  are 
miniature  Noah’s  Arks.  Special  displays  are 
>hown  in  soldiers'  sentinel  boxes 


have  used  on  the  two  children’s  Hours  that  we 
have  recently  designed.  However,  the  selling  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  diflferent.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  sells  primarily  to  the  parent,  as  the 
Saks  customer  is  less  likely  to  bring  her  children 
to  the  store  to  be  outfitted  than  is  the  mother  who 
sho])s  at  Frnst  Kern’s  in  Detroit. 

C'onse<iuently,  Saks  was  designed  mainly  for 
parents,  Init  with  an  eye  on  the  child ;  the  Kern 
Hoor  mainly  for  children,  with  an  eye  on  the 
parent. 

In  Kern’s,  where  the  stock  is  mostly  exposed, 
we  have  scaled  down  the  hanging  fixtures  low 
enough  so  that  the  children  can  see  and  reach  the 
clothes.  Counters  and  display  tables  have  been 
made  a  convenient  height  for  the  children. 

Mo.st  children’s  floors  are  ])ainted  in  what  the 
adult  believes  to  he  childreti’s  colors ;  that  is, 
])astel  shades,  yet  tests  have  proven  that  children 
prefer  brilliant  ])rimary  colors.  For  the  younger 
children’s  departments  at  Kern’s  we  have  used 
brilliant  yellows  and  reds,  in  the  older  de])art- 
inents  less  brilliant  yellov/s  and  greens.  In  Saks 
we  have  used  pastel  shades  to  a])peal  to  the 


At  Kern’s  huiigiiig  fixtures  uiul  display  cases  are  scaled  down 
to  the  chihlren’.s  convenience. 


imm.  m 


])arent.  with  spots  of  ])rimary  color  for  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

Certain  sj)ecial  features  have  been  introduced. 
.\t  .Saks  it  was  desirable  to  achieve  a  setise  of 
“sho])-like  ititimacy”  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  benefits  of  open  floor  visibility.  In  adtlition 
daylight  iti  all  the  major  departments  was  coti- 
sidered  ati  im])erative.  'I'o  accom])lish  these  two 
features  the  shoe  stock  room  was  itlaced  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

•An  examination  of  the  plan  shows  the  toy  de¬ 
partment  in  its  usual  location.  .At  Christmas,  this 
de])artment  changes  location  with  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  and  also  moves  into  the  glove  and  hosiery 
aisle.  Thus  a  gay  ajiproach  is  achieved  directly 
from  the  elevators  to  Santa  and  the  tree;  which 
has  for  its  background  a  curved  wall  with  charm¬ 
ing  and  novel  murals. 

.A  feature  of  the  Keru  floor  is  a  large  aviary 
and  aquarium  and  in  the  high  .school  shoj)  a  bulle¬ 
tin  Ixtard  has  been  installed  where  schools  may 
communicate  with  one  another,  where  games  and 
dances  may  he  listed  and  where  even  individual 


dates  mav  l)e  made. 


Novel  feature  at  Kern’s  is  a  large  aviary  and  aquarium. 
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“Cash-Time”  Service  Complements 
Cash  Policy,  Says  Jack  Straus 


IN  retail  circles  the  main  topic  of 
discussion  since  September  30th 
has  been  the  announcement  by 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  that  beginning  October 
9th  it  would  adopt  a  “cash-time” 
service  enabling  customers  to  buy 
from  the  store  and  pay  out  of  in¬ 
come.  Some  see  in  this  change  of 
policy  by  this  famous  “for  cash 
only”  store,  major  changes  in  the 
entire  credit  setup  especially  in  the 
retail  trade.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Macy  plan  em¬ 
phasizes  the  principle  of  making  an 
additional  charge  to  those  who  wish 
to  buy  on  time. 

For  instance,  in  the  Macy  store 
customers  for  the  time  accommoda¬ 
tion  will  pay  a  service  charge  of 
six  cents  on  each  ninety-four  cents 
purchased.  Initial  payments  and 
payment  periods,  said  the  announce¬ 
ment,  would  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  merchandise  purchased ; 
payment  period  would  range  up  to 
sixteen  months. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ANY  of  THESE  ARTICLES  on  CASH-TIME 


Awnings 

Baby  Carriages 
Bicycles  . 
Billiard  Tables. 
Binoculars  _ 


Blankets.  Comtortahles _ 

ikMiks  (Fine  Bindings)  — 
Bov's  Coats  and  Suits  _ 
Bridge  Sets. 

Cedar  Cliests  - 

riucLs  - - 

Coats  ( VC’omen  s  &  M  isses  i 
Croslev  Automobiles 

Diamonds  _.  - - 

D:'>hwashcrs  _  _  — 
Draperies  and  I’pholstcrv 

Fireplace  Fixtures 

Furniture _ _  — 

Furs  ..  — 


G«me  Tables  - 

Girls  Coats  and  Suits 
Glassware  >  .  .. 

GoU  Clubs  and  Bags 

Health  Lamps 
irooers  —  Llecirii 

Jewelry  ..  -  - — 

Kitchen  Furniture.  — 


10% 

10% 

10% 

:o% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

:o% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

:o% 

10% 


10% 

10% 

10% 

20% 


10% 

:o% 

n>% 


Lamps _ 

l.ath«.  Drills,  Presses. 
Power  Saws.  etc.._— 

l.irtoleums 

Luggage  — - 

Men  s  Coats  and  Suits 

Microscopes  _ _ 

Mirrors  . — - - 

Nursery  Furniture  .  . 
Outboard  Motors 

Paints  and  Hardware- 
Phonographs 

and  Ca>mbirutH>ns 
Pictures - -  — 

Radius 

Ranges  —  Flectric 

Ranges  —  Gas—.. _ 

Refrigerators  —  Flectric. 
Rifles  and  Shotgun: 

Rugs  _ 

Re-upholstering  ^ 


Sewing  Machines 
Sheets  aruJ  Pillow  cases  _ 
Silverware  . 

Slip  Oivers-  ..  _  . 

Suits  (Womens  &  Misses  ) 

Typewriters 

Vacuum  CJeancrs  _ 


—  2i 


10% 

20% 

10% 

10% 

20% 

10% 


10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

20% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 


•DOWN  PAYMENT  AND  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  MAY  NOT  BE  LESS  THAN  FIVE  DOLLARS 


Schedule  of  merchandise  and  terms  issued  to  Macy  customers. 


Background  of  the  Plan 

Summarizing  the  deliberations 
which  resulted  in  this  extension  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  services, 
Jack  I.  Straus,  Acting  President  of 
Macy’s,  New  York,  said  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Bulletin: 

“Macy’s  has  always  met  the 
changing  needs  of  the  public  in 
order  to  serve  an  ever  larger  pat¬ 
ronage.  This  store  added,  in  1902, 
to  its  simple  cash  method  of  doing 
business,  the  unusual  Depositor’s 
Account,  or  ‘D.A.’.  Today  the  D.A. 
membership  is  over  200,000  custom¬ 
ers. 

“For  years  we  have  realized  that 
so-called  ‘time-selling’  was  growing 
in  popularity  and  spreading  to  all 
income  groups.  For  years  we  have 
worked  to  perfect  a  plan  which 
rises  directly  out  of  our  basic  cash 
policy,  and  which  broadens  its  scope. 
We  recognize  that  a  customer  may 
have  good  reasons  for  paying  out 


of  income  instead  of  capital,  and 
just  as  emphatically  we  believe  that 
a  person  who  has  the  cash  should 
I)e  able  to  buy  at  cash  prices  which 
are  not  weighted  by  the  added  cost 
of  a  credit  operation.  In  our  ‘cash¬ 
time’  service  we  offer  a  method 
which  is  the  logical  complement  of 
our  cash  policy,  because  every  sale 
we  make  will  demonstrate  again 
concretely  that  you  save  6  per  cent 
for  cash  at  Macy’s.” 

Mr.  Straus  declined  to  forecast 
the  possible  additional  volume  of 
purchase  projected  for  the  new  ser¬ 
vice.  “We  believe,”  he  commented, 
“that  many  people  will  find  econom¬ 
ies  and  convenience  in  this  method 
of  buying  at  low  cash  jirices  and 
paying  a  fair  service  charge  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  out  of  income. 
It  is  certain  that  our  cash-pricing 
will  continue  to  be  as  vigilant  in 
protecting  the  savings  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Our  comparison-shojiping  staff  will 
continue  to  check  Macy  values  at 
their  present  rate  of  some  4,000 
comparisons  a  day.  The  customer 
who  has  ready  cash  and  wants  to 
buy  for  ready  cash,  as  most  custom¬ 
ers  probably  always  will,  will  buy 
that  way.  The  D.  A.  customer  will 
buy  from  her  D.  A.  account  because 
she  likes  that  service  best.  And 
now,  the  customer  who  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  lieen  able  to  shop  in  Macy’s, 
or  to  do  the  hulk  of  her  shopping 
here,  will  find  the  new  cash-time 
service  useful.  The  new  method 
simply  broadens  once  more,  the 
store’s  wide  area  of  potential  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  consuming  community.” 

Two  types  of  purchasing  facility 
are  offered  to  the  Macy  cash-time 
customer.  The  first  is  time-purchase 
of  specified  merchandise,  with  a 
scheduled  minimum  initial  payment, 
and  a  scale  of  time  and  amount  of 
periodic  payments  which  is  listed  in 
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STARTINC  OCTOBER  9 


NEWS! 

YOU  CAN  NOW  BUY  AT  MACY’S 
LOW  CASH  PRICES 

PAYOUT  OF  INCOME! 


ACY  S  IS  traditionally  a 
c  nouKk  for  va/ue.  Ita  cash  policy 
Its  economies  are  histone 
Low  prices,  tested  quality,  and  enorm* 
aaortments  have  made  Macys.  in  61 
\  the  Itffest  store  in  the  world 
New  methods  which  broadened  the  Cash 
cv  have  constantly  widened  the  circle  of 
wc  serve.  For  example,  in  1902  we 
the  now'temous  *Macy  D.  A.";  it 
thousands  of  new  customers, 
to  s  membership  of  over  200.000~'  and 
toll  powint: 

Yet  wc  know  that  even  today  a  great 
IV  more  people  would  like  to  trade  with 
lU  W  they  had  ready  cash.  They  like  Macy 
.±l:tY  and  economies,  but  they  haven't  the 
•>i  on  hand,  and  they  don't  like  to  dip  into 

So  once  again  we  are  broadening  Macy 
■\TCt  to  hdp  such  customers  to  economize 
^  buymg  at  our  regular  low  cash  prices  — 
^  pay  out  of  tneome! 


TMI  WIW  ■♦CAtM.Tmt"  $g|IVICC 

It  is  a  natural  complement  to  our  basic 
cash  method  of  selling. 

roM- 

Customers  who  have  ready  cash,  and 
want  to  save  every  penny  of  Macy  s  cash 
values,  will  continue  to  buy  for  ready  cash 

-AND  NOW- 

CUSTOaiERS  WHO  WANT  TIME  TO  PAY 
Will  simply  pay.  in  addition  to  our  regular 
low  cash  prices,  a  service  charge  to  cover 
the  cost  o(  this  service. 


SIC  HOW  SIMPLY  IT  FMUHCS: 

The  Service  Charge  on  every  unit  of 
94  cents  is  only  6  cents. 


You  pay  $1.00  on  Xash-Tifne". 


HOW  “CASM-TMir*  WOHHS: _ 

1.  Commencing  Oct  9.  any  salesclerk  will 
hand  you  a  printed  list  of  the  Maev  articles 
youre  most  likely  to  want  on  Xash>Tin>e". 
This  list  tells  you  the  minimum  initial  pay*  > 
ment,  and  the  time  allowed  to  pay  for  each 
article.  Select  any  of  these  articles.  The  clerk 
will  tell  you  where  to  make  application  for 
a  'Cash-Time'  account 

2.  You  can  buy  anything  else  sold  by  ‘ 
Maev's  on  'Cash-Time'  (except  wines  and  liq¬ 
uors)  by  simply  buying  'Cash-Time  Purchase 
Books  (see  below),  at  $25.00  each.  Each  book 
contains  $25-worth  of  Purchase  Certifkates.  , 
which  the  salesclerk  will  accept  as  cash  for 
your  purchases.  When  you  buy  the  book,  j 
vou  pay  only  the  service  charge,  and  then  | 
have  5  months  in  which  to  pay  f<ir  the  book.  : 


CAIH-TIME”  SERVICE  .T«T,  OCT.  9! 


a  leaflet  handed  to  the  customer. 
The  second  is  a  Cash-Time  Pur¬ 
chase  Book,  of  $25  denomination, 
containing  Cash-Time  Purchase 
Certificates  usable  as  cash  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  Macy  mercliandisc  ex¬ 
cept  wines  and  liquors.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  the  Purchase  Book 
pays  initially  only  the  Service 
Charge  of  $1.60.  and  is  allowed  5 
months  in  which  to  pay  for  the 
book,  in  regular  payments  of  $5  per 
montli. 

A  special  Cash-Time  office  is 
opened  on  the  store’s  fourth  floor 
in  which  appliances  for  accounts 
will  be  received,  and  every  member 
of  the  store’s  staff  has  received  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  the  new  service,  and 
is  prepared  to  supply  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  customers. 


The  initial  announcement  by 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  a  full 
l)age  advertisement  in  the  Sunday 
news]>apers  on  October  1st,  setting 
forth  the  background  and  details  of 
tlie  new  service,  as  reproduced 
herewith.  It  read  as  follows : 

“Macy’s  is  traditionally  a  store 
notable  for  value.  Its  cash  policy 
and  its  economies  are  historic. 

“Low  prices,  testetl  quality,  and 
enormous  assortments  have  made 
Macy’s,  in  81  years,  the  large.st 
store  in  the  world. 

“New  methods  which  broadened 
the  Cash  Policy  have  constantly 
widened  the  circle  of  customers  we 
serve.  For  example,  in  1902  we  in¬ 
troduced  the  now- famous  'Macy 
D.  A.’ ;  it  accommodated  thousands 
of  new  customers,  grew  to  a  mem¬ 


bership  of  over  200,000 — and  is  still 
growing. 

“Yet  we  know  that  even  today  a 
great  many  more  {)eople  would  like 
to  trade  with  us  if  they  had  ready 
cash.  They  like  Macy  quality  and 
economies,  but  they  haven’t  the  cash 
on  hand,  and  they  don’t  like  to  dip 
into  capital. 

“So  once  again  wc  are  broadening 
Macy  service  to  help  .such  customers 
to  economize  by  Inlying  at  our  regu¬ 
lar  low  cash  |)rices — and  {>ay  out  of 
income ! 

The  Nezv  “Cash-Time”  Service 

“It  is  a  natural  complement  to  our 
basic  cash  method  of  selling. 

“For — 

“Customers  who  have  ready  cash, 
and  want  to  save  every  penny  of 
Macy’s  cash  values,  will  continue  to 
buy  for  ready  cash — AND  NOW — 
“CUSTOMERS  WHO  WANT 
TIME  TO  P.AY  will  simply  pay, 
in  addition  to  our  regular  low  cash 
prices,  a  service  charge  to  cover  the 
cost  of  this  service. 


SEE  HOW  SIMPLY 
IT  FIGURES: 

Tile  Service  Charge  on  every 
unit  of  94  cents  is  only  6 
cents. 

You  pay  94  cents  when  you 
I  my  for  cash. 

You  pay  $1.00  on  “Cash- 
Time.” 


IIozv  “Cash-Time”  Works: 

1.  “Commencing  Oct.  9,  any  sales¬ 
clerk  will  hand  you  a  printed  list  of 
the  Macy  articles  you’re  most  likely 
to  want  on  ‘Cash-Time’.  This  list 
tells  you  the  minimum  initial  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  time  allowed  to  pay 
for  each  article.  Select  any  of  these 
articles.  The  clerk  w’ill  tell  you 
where  to  make  application  for  a 
‘Cash-Time’  account. 

2.  “You  can  buy  ANYTHING 
ELSE  sold  by  Macy’s  on  ‘Cash- 
Time’  (except  wines  and  liquors) 
by  simply  buying  ‘Cash-Time  Pur¬ 
chase  Books’  (see  below),  at  $25.CX) 
cacli.  Each  Ixiok  contains  $25- 
worth  of  Purchase  Certificates, 
which  the  salesclerk  will  accept  as 
cash  for  your  purchases.  When  you 
buy  the  book,  y(m  pay  only  the  ser¬ 
vice  charge,  and  then  have  5  months 
in  which  to  pay  for  the  l)Ook.” 
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Today’s  Buying  Problems 

In  what  cases  will  prices  be  high,  and  how  high  can  they  go? 
What  about  purchasing  power — will  it  go  up,  and  why?  Is 
there  reasonable  cause  for  alarm?  Here  is  a  sane  analysis. 

By  T.  L  BLANKS 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


C)WADAYS.  few  conversations 
live  more  than  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  they  turn  to  the  question 
of  the  European  war  and  its  effect 
upon  this  country,  .\mong  I)usiness 
men.  there  is  no  avoiding  the  sub¬ 
ject.  .Mthougli  tlie  war  and  its  hor¬ 
rors  may  he  a  gf)od  three  thousand 
miles  away— a  fact  for  which  we  are 
all  grateful — the  effects  of  the  war 
upon  industry  and  commerce  have 
already  made  themselves  felt. 

We  hear  many  rumors  of  booms, 
skynx'keting  prices,  merchandise 
shortages.  We  al.so  hear  of  surjdus 
stocks.  Government  regulation,  anti¬ 
profiteering  sentiment.  What  can 
we  believe? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many 
cases,  scarcity  of  wanted  merchandise 
will  develop  as  the  war  continues,  and 
that  prices  will  therefore  tend  to  move 
upward.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  where  we  hear  of  merchan- 
di.se  <|uotations  being  withdrawn, 
and  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  new  <|uotations  are  going  to  he 
much  higher.  Hut  the  withdrawal  of 
'ines  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
.shortage  of  goods. 

1  he  E.ssential  Question 

'fhe  important  thing  is  to  sift  these 
rumors  and  get  down  to  the  one 
essential  f|uestion;  Are  we  going  to 
have  enough  of  this  merchandi.se? 
Can  I  get  it  into  my  stock  when  I 
need  it? 

If  there  is  plenty  of  the  merchan- 
di.se  on  hand,  you  may  he  prettv  sure 
that  the  ])rice  isn’t  going  to  stay  high 
very  long.  Hut  if  there  is  not  enough, 
then  the  price  is  going  to  go  up  and 
.stay  up  until  we  obtain  either  a  new 
supply  of  the  goods  or  an  accejitahle 
suh.stitute  for  them. 

There  is  one  thing  to  remember 
about  ])rices.  It’s  this.  However 
much  talk  you  may  hear  about  i)rices 
and  shortages,  if  you  listen  well,  you 
will  also  hear  a  definite  undertone 
about  consumer  purchasing  ])ower. 


After  ten  years  of  worrying  about 
purchasing  ixjwer  and  the  de])ression, 
even  the  most  flagrant  profiteer 
knows  that  the  public  can't  buy  his 
])roduct  at  a  high  price  unless  his 
public  has  the  money  t<»  i^ay  that  high 
])rice.  From  the  retailer  all  the  way 
hack  to  the  i)rimary  markets,  business 
men  know  that  no  jiroduct,  however 
limited  the  supply,  is  worth  one  jienny 
more  than  the  consumer  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it. 

Behind  the  Price  Rises 

Let’s  see  what  is  hai)pening  in 
.some  of  the  markets — hosiery  as  an 
e.xanqde.  It  will  illustrate  ahno.st 
every  situation  you  are  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  today. 

Women’s  hosiery  presents  a  real 
])rohlem.  (J)ddly  enough,  the  ])rohlem 
doesn’t  come  about  solely  hecau.se  of 
the  war.  'I'his  is  what  hap])ened.  .\ 
big  silk  cro])  was  expecte<l.  and  in  an- 
tici])ation  of  a  supply  that  would  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year’s  by  10%.  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  in  no  hurry  to  cover  their 
re(|uirements  this  summer.  Thev 
covered  only  about  40%  of  their 
needs.  an<l  waited  for  the  new  cro]) 
before  purchasing  the  balance.  Fhey 
rather  ex])ected  that  in  .August,  when 
the  new  croj)  would  he  ready.  i)rices 
of  silk  would  soften.  Instead,  the 
Japanese  government  has  taken  a 
hand  in  the  matter  and  is  ])ermitting 
only  small  ex])orts  of  silk.  Ihus. 
where  ])lenty  was  expected,  we  now 
have  scarcity,  and  manufacturers  are 
paying  higher  prices  than  they  antici- 
l)ated. 

Large  firms,  who  undouhtedlv  have 
.substantial  reserve  .stocks  of  raw  silk 
bought  at  the  old  low  prices,  will 
])rohal)ly  he  .slower  and  more  moder¬ 
ate  about  i)rice  increases  than  their 
smaller  comi)etitors. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  are 
])rohahly  not  .so  well  prei)ared,  having 
le.s.s  ca|)ital  to  inve.st  in  raw  silk,  and 
will  necessarily  have  to  go  into  the 
market  sooner  than  the  large  firms 


and  j)urchase  new  .stocks  at  |)eak  ] 
l)rice.s.  i 

.So.  as  a  first  result  of  the  shortage  1 
and  increased  price  of  silk,  we  may  ? 
see  the  small  manufacturer  placed  in  j 
a  difficult  competitive  ])osition  which,  ? 
if  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time.  ' 
will  endanger  his  chances  of  survival.  , 

With  tins  .situation  confronting  i 
them,  mo.st  of  the  .stores  are  trying  to  ■ 
protect  their  customers  from  price  i 
rises  as  long  as  possible.  This  means  ‘ 
that,  in.stead  of  marking  uj)  ])resent 
.stocks,  they  will  absorb  small  in¬ 
creases  and  kee])  ])rice.s  at  ])resent 
levels  as  long  as  they  can.  They  are  ‘ 
basing  their  selling  i)rices  on  actual  ' 
co.st — not  on  replacement  cost — until 
such  tiijie  as  they  really  do  re])lace  ' 
their  ])re.sent  stocks. 

( )ur  customers  are  today  no  rich¬ 
er  than  they  were  ye.sterday.  If  the 
price  of  an  article  goes  out  of  reach,  ; 
they  simply  can’t  buy  it.  They  may 
take  a  substitute  at  the  old  ])rice,  hut 
they  aren’t  going  to  i)ay  a])i)recial)ly  1 
more  for  the  original  article.  I'hat 
was  the  lesson  we  learned  in  1933, 
when  many  retailers  tried  to  keep 
up  <|uality  .standards  even  at  the  e.x- 
pense  of  increasing  jtrices.  What 
they  found  out  was  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  accepted  a  change  in  c[uality 
more  cheerfully  than  a  change  in 
price. 

.So.  if  the  inesent  situation  in  .silk 
continues — and  it  still  remains  to  l)e 
seen  whether  or  not  it  will  continue 
— we  may  find  our  cu.stomers  chang¬ 
ing  their  hosiery  buying  habits. 
There  is  serious  talk  of  the  ])ossihle 
elimination  from  the  market  of  full 
fashioned  silk  hosiery  at  less  than 
SI  retail.  If  that  should  happen,  it 
is  u])  to  us  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  customer  who  can  pay  only  $1 
or  less  for  a  pair  of  stockings. 

You  can’t  find  a  parallel  for  this 
particular  situation,  nor  for  a  vast 
numher  of  others  that  you  are  now 
meeting,  by  going  hack  to  the  last 
war.  During  the  last  war,  a  silk 
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raCE  PROBLEMS  WILL  BE  MORE  OIFFICULT  THIS  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


apidly  changing  conditions  are  bringing 
cpartment  stores  face  to  face  with  new 
roblems.  Limited  hours  and  higher  selling 
>sts  demand  the  strictest  economy.  That  is 
by  progressive  department  stores  all  over 
le  country  are  effecting  economies  through 
«  purchase  of  modern  N.C.R.  equipment. 
The  problem  of  fast,  yet  economical,  ser- 
ce  will  be  intensified  during  the  Christmas 
ason.  Every  store  will  need  National  Cash 
■gister  equipment  more  than  ever. 
National  Cash  Registers  save  time  and 
ot.  They  cut  the  cost  of  handling  a  trans¬ 


action  by  enabling  a  salesperson  to  wait  on 
more  customers.  They  do  this  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  writing  of  sales  checks  —  by  en¬ 
couraging  customers  to  take  the  goods  with 
them  and  thus  reducing  delivery  cost  —  by 
definite  savings  in  stationery  —  and  by 
eliminating  additional  cashiers  and  inspec¬ 
tors  in  many  cases. 

If  you  want  efficient,  economical  service 
during  the  Holiday  Season,  place  your 
order  for  Nationals  now.  Phone  our  local 
representative  —  there  is  still  time  for  an 
installation  before  the  Christmas  rush. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


■**  •  Bank-Beokkeaping  Machine* 

typawrlNng-Bookkeaping  Machine* 
**#chln**  •  Pe*fage  Meter  Machine* 


Chech-Writing  and  Signing  Machine* 
4ece«nting  Machine  Oe*k* 

AnQlytit  Machine*  •  Correct  Po*twre  Chair* 


Below  is  the  new  clerk-wrap  multiple-drawer 
National  Cash  Register  built  especially  for 
department  stores.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


shortage  would  not  liave  made  much 
of  an  impression  on  the  hosiery  busi¬ 
ness.  In  those  days,  96%  of  the 
women’s  hosiery  was  made  of  cot¬ 
ton.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
swing  over  to  silk  and  away  from 
cotton  has  been  so  great  that  now 
only  3%  of  our  women’s  hosiery  is 
made  from  cotton. 

Hosiery  men  don’t  expect  even 
the  low-end  customer  to  go  hack  to 
cotton.  They  think  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  seamless  silk  or  rayon 
hose.  If  the  customer  gets  too  poor 
a  quality  for  her  money  in  silk  hose 
at  prices  she  can  afford  to  pay,  we 
may  very  well  see  new  fibers,  such 
as  nylon  or  some  other  new  synthetic, 
making  large  inroads  into  the  silk 
field.  And  thus  the  silk  .shortage 
situation  will  adjust  itself  to  meet  the 
consumer’s  purse. 

Much  of  what  applies  to  silk 
hosiery  also  applies  to  other  products. 
The  situation  which  arises  when  a 
shortage  or  the  threat  of  a  shortage 
occurs,  is  pretty  much  the  same  for 
any  commodity.  The  price  goes  up 
too  high  or  too  rapidly  for  consumer 
acceptance,  and  either  a  substitute  is 
found  or  consumers  can’t  buy  it. 

Leather  is  a  commodity  legiti¬ 
mately  affected  by  the  war.  Heavv 
leathers  will  be  much  wanted  for 
military  purposes,  and  we  may  find 
a  scarcity  in  this  field.  Rut  tlie  light¬ 
er  leathers,  like  kid,  will  find  new 
uses  and  we  may  also  see  .split  leather 
being  used  in  places  where  we  for¬ 
merly  used  only  top  grain.  .Again, 
the  search  for  a  substitute  of  leather 
or  of  merchandise  will,  in  good  time, 
counteract  the  effect  upon  jtrices  of 
the  expected  scarcity. 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 
Still  Works 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
in  mo.st  cases  affecting  manufactured 
goods,  our  productive  capacity  ex¬ 
ceeds  our  own  needs.  When  prices 
are  rising,  profits  improve,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  stepped  up  to  a  peak.  The 
natural  result,  then,  is  overproduc¬ 
tion — and  prices  are  again  forced 
down.  While  war  conditions  may. 
of  course,  develop  to  temjxtrarily  up¬ 
set  the  normal  trend,  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  reaction  does  not  change. 

So,  when  you  hear  of  shortage  and 
soaring  prices,  try  to  get  the  facts 
behind  the  rumor  before  being  stam¬ 
peded  into  stocking  up  inordinately 
at  increased  prices  against  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  still  further  increases. 
Wherever  iirices  shoot  up  too  sud¬ 
denly  customers  can’t  buy.  When 
customers  can’t  buy.  we  have  over¬ 
production — too  much  instead  of  too 
little — and  prices  come  down.  .And 
it’s  too  bad  for  the  retailer  if  he  has 
been  speculating! 

The  merchants  of  each  communi¬ 
ty  have  the  responsibility  of  cushion¬ 
ing  their  cu.stomers  again.st  the 
shocks  of  sudden  price  changes. 
They  know  what  customers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay.  and  know  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  sell  them  merchandise 
at  prices  beyond  reach  of  their  pocket 
books. 

During  the  fir.st  half  of  1939,  con¬ 
sumer  income  rose  alwiit  5%  above 
what  it  was  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1938,  and  it  is  e.xpected 
that  the  second  half  of  the  year  will 
show  a  similar  increase. 

Purchases  of  warring  countries,  it 
is  generally  thought,  will  not  cau.se 
an  immediate  marked  increase  in 
consumer  spending  power.  .At  this 


writing,  we  don’t  know  how  much 
or  how  little  Congress  will  allow  us 
to  .sell  the  belligerents.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  present  session, 
however,  the  warring  countries  are 
not  expected  at  present  to  make  great 
demands  upon  us  for  merchandise. 
They  are  well  stocked  up  for  the  time 
being. 

In  England,  the  government  has 
re.stricted  imports,  and  has  published 
a  long  list  of  consumer  goods  items 
which  it  will  not  allow  its  subjects 
to  jHirchase  abroad.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  such  items  as  clocks  and 
watches,  furniture,  linen  and  hemp 
products,  soap,  leather  or  imitation 
leather  trunks  and  bags,  motor  cars, 
furs,  jewelry,  musical  instruments, 
games,  toys,  umbrellas,  toilet  requi¬ 
sites.  and  table  luxuries. 

If  the  warring  countries  buy  here, 
their  jHirchases  may  well  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  war  materials  and  other  essen¬ 
tials,  such  as  food  and  clothing.  Let’s 
suppose,  however,  that  the  warring 
countries  are  buying  all  classes  of 
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saries  of  life  rise  beyond  their 
ability  to  buy,  the  result  must 
be  additional  distress,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  burdens  placed 
upon  government  and  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  which,  in  its  turn,  would 
threaten  additional  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

“.As  retailers  we  realize  that,  to 
a  large  extent,  we  cannot  con¬ 
trol  the  price  structure.  In¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  in  labor  cost  incurred 
by  manufacturers  inevitably 
will  be  reflected  in  price  rises 
which  retailers  must  pay  for  the 
goods  they  re-sell  to  the  public. 

“It  is,  however,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  our  Association  to  ad¬ 
vise  its  members  to  resist  price 
increases  which  may  not  seem 
to  be  justified  by  circumstances. 
To  this  end  we  have  appointed 
a  large  and  representative  com¬ 
mittee  of  retail  merchants, 
which  committee  will  be  imple¬ 
mented  to  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  the  price  situation  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  final  markets.  AVe  have 
chosen  this  course  because  we 


wish  to  protect  our  own  trade 
by  protecting  consumers  and 
because  we  believe  that  full 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
should  prove  the  best  form  of 
such  protection. 

“On  this  occasion  I  should  like 
to  express  to  you  my  thanks 
for  your  letter  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail 
Demonstration  and  to  suggest 
that  the  above  mentioned  action 
of  our  Association  is  perhaps 
the  most  practical  answer  that 
we  can  give  you  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  which  you  were  pleased 
to  offer  in  your  letter. 

“With  assurance  of  my  deep 
esteem,  I  remain 

Respectfully  yours 
S.AUL  COHN 

President 
National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,” 

From  time  to  time,  you  will  be 
apprized  by  the  management  of  the 
Association  of  the  progress  and 
activities  of  this  Committee,  and  you 
are  invited  to  cooperate  earnestly 
with  the  Committee  to  the  end  that 
the  purpose  intended  shall  be 
achieved. 
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ALL  CIPHERS 
ARE 

AUTOMATIC 


*  Only  on  th«  Short-Cut 
Koyboord  ax*  ciphers 
written  automatically. 
Thus,  much  oi  th*  work 
is  don*  without  touching 
a  k*y. 


SEVERAL  KEYS 
CAN  BE  DEPRESSED 
AT  ONE  TIME 


It’s  easy  to  add  fast  and  accurately  on  a 
Burroughs  because  the  Short-Cut  Keyboard 
eliminates  all  needless  operations. 

Let  the  Burroughs  representative  show  you 
how  much  time  and  effort  the  Short-Cut 
method  can  save  you  on  your  work.  Call  the 
local  Burroughs  office  today. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


•  Only  on  th*  Short-Cut 
Keyboord  con  two  or  mox* 
keys  be  depressed  at  on* 
time.  This  saves  many 
needless  operotions. 


9  Only  on  the  Short-Cut 
Keyboard  can  on  entire 
amount  and  th*  motor 
box  be  depressed  together, 
thus  listing  and  adding 
amount  in  one  operation. 


ENTIRE  AMOUNTS 
CAN  BE  WRITTEN 
ONE  OPERATION 
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merchandise  in  this  country,  and 
that  our  laws  jiermit  us  to  sell  such 
go(xls.  Let  us  suppose  that  this 
country,  which  can  certainly  produce 
enough  for  its  own  needs  in  most 
lines,  is  shipping  a  substantial  part 
of  its  output  abroad,  thus  creating  a 
scarcity  of  goods  here.  How  high 
can  prices  go? 

For  some  commodities,  present 
prices  are  still  below  “normal”.  For 
example,  in  the  week  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  23.  farm  products  were  barely 
70%  of  normal,  and  textiles  were  a 
little  more  than  72%  of  normal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  index  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (This 
index  uses  1926  as  a  normal  year.) 
The  Bureau's  figure  for  all  commodi¬ 
ties  was  79.5%  of  normal,  which 
would  indicate  that  considerable  ad¬ 
justment  may  still  he  looked  for. 

Another  influence  toward  higher 
pHces  is  increased  wages — and  there 
are  many  industries  which  have  had 
to  revise  their  wage  scales  as  a  result 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  .said  to  be  giving  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  a  ijolicy  of  passing 
on  the  resultant  increase  in  costs  to 
the  di.strihutors. 

There  is  the  temptation  now  to 
ride  with  the  tide  of  rising  ])rices. 
Where  manufacturers  have  not  been 
able  to  show  a  profit  for  a  long  time, 
they  will  be  tempted  to  boost  prices 
higb  enough  so  that  they  can  do  so 
this  year. 

Sharp  Upward  Move  Unlikely 

In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  prices  will  not 
go  very  high  for  the  present.  We 
have  idle  men  and  machines  in  many 
industries  right  now,  and  until  our 
man  power  and  our  machinery  are 
being  used  to  the  full  capacity,  the 
individual  worker  is  not  likely  to  get 
a  noticeable  increase  in  income. 

What  with  customer  resistance  to 
sudden  price  increases,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  ample  raw  material, 
factories  and  man  power  available  for 
production — to  say  nothing  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  ready  to  step  in  if  prices 
move  upward  too  drastically — tbe 
prospects  for  a  sharp  upward  move¬ 
ment  in  prices  are  limited. 

If  this  country  itself  should  go  to 
war,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  that 
we  are  more  likely,  at  lea.st  at  the 
start,  to  have  chaotic  economic  con¬ 
ditions  than  a  burst  of  prosperity. 
In  England,  right  now,  there  is  in¬ 


creased  unemployment  as  a  result  of 
the  shutting  down  of  some  industries, 
and  the  disruption  that  occurs  in  the 
family  economy  when  the  wage- 
earner  gets  into  uniform.  When  the 
hu.shand  goes  to  war  and  the  wife  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  earning 
enough  to  support  the  family,  homes 
are  broken  up,  people  are  hesitant  to 
spend,  and  business  comes  to  a  stand¬ 
still. 

One  well-informed  economist  has 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  event  of  our 
jiarticipation  in  the  war,  we  should 
face  three  kinds  of  shortage :  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  supplies,  of  power  and 
fuel,  and  of  trained  manpower.  The 
last  named,  trained  manpower,  would 
not  affect  retail  stores  quite  so  di¬ 
rectly  as  it  would  other  industries, 
because  women  fill  so  many  of  tbe 
posts  in  stores,  f^n  the  other  hand, 
women  might  leave  the  stores  to  take 
better  paying  positions  elsewhere 
that  have  been  vacated  by  men. 

For  retailing,  tbe  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  assure  the  customer  an 
adecpiate  supply  of  merchandise  at 
jirices  in  line  with  consumer  ])ur- 
chasing  power.  With  an  uncertain 
market  and  price  increases,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  increasing  trouble 
with  deliveries.  .Xn  irregular  flow  of 
merchandise.  strikes.  temporary 
shortages  and  other  unforeseen  de¬ 
velopments  must  he  prepared  for.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in  wild 
jdunging  to  prepare  for  such  con¬ 
tingencies.  The  best  men  in  retail¬ 
ing  are  idanning  only  to  buy  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  ahead  to  insure  normal 


deliveries  wheti  the  merchandise  is 
needed. 

This  is  particularly  imixirtant  in 
the  case  of  fashion  merchandise.  In 
the  coat  and  suit  industry,  for  in¬ 
stance,  manufacturers  have  bought 
materials  for  their  present  lines — but 
not  for  next  year!  Knowing  that  a 
fashion  change  can  quickly  nullify 
all  the  gains  a  manufacturer  for  a 
retailer)  may  make  on  a  lucky  specu¬ 
lative  purchase,  that  industry  is  now- 
hiding  its  time  and  trying  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual.  So  far  as  conditicjns 
permit,  tbe  manufacturers  are  buying 
goods  wben  and  as  they  need  it,  and 
making  up  garments  wben  and  as 
they  see  a  market  for  tbem.  .\s  a 
spokesman  for  tbe  industry  has  put 
it,  the  coat  trade  is  declining  to  carry 
the  burden  of  accumulating  merchan¬ 
dise  for  later-season  demand.  Xo 
matter  what  the  primary  markets 
may  be  doing,  the  fashion  industries 
know  that  an  out-of-fashion  color  or 
style  can  mean  only  a  markdown. 

The  retailer,  then,  stands  in  the 
position  of  trying  to  secure  deliv¬ 
eries  in  normal  quantities  and  at  the 
normal  time  from  industries  which 
are  reluctant  to  prepare  too  far  ahead. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  to  try  to 
avoid  being  stamjieded  into  loading 
himself  down  with  unnecessary  ])ur- 
chases  in  lines  where  goods  are  be¬ 
ing  urged  upon  him  in  anticipation 
of  a  shortage  that  may  or  may  not 
materialize  at  some  later  date.  His 
is  the  task  of  keeping  a  cool  head 
and  striking  a  balance  between  the 
two  extremes. 


Small  Store  Prepares  for  Big  Christmas 
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us  it’s  something  diflPerent.  It’s  a 
tradition,  and  more  than  that  its 
whole  spirit  is  so  completely  re¬ 
moved  from  “crass  commercialism” 
that  we  just  don’t  even  think  of  it 
as  an  “attraction”.  If  any  of  you 
folks  happen  to  be  around  Pough¬ 
keepsie  on  the  22nd  of  December 
just  stop  in  at  7 :30  P.M.  and  sing 
carols  with  us.  We  have  the  boy 
choir  of  one  of  our  churches,  com¬ 
plete  with  vestments,  come  to  visit 
us  and  lead  us  in  singing.  We  have 
this  song  fest  right  on  our  main 
floor  and  we  practically  shut  up 
shop  for  half  an  hour  while  we  and 
our  customers  get  together  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  old  favorite  carols.  Some¬ 
how  we  all  feel  a  bit  more  Christ- 


masy  after  this  is  over,  somehow 
our  customers  like  to  come  in  and 
sing  with  us.  It  may  be  an  attrac¬ 
tion,  it  might  be  called  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  but  to  us  it’s  just  old-fash¬ 
ioned  neighborliness. 

And  thus  it  is  that  we  are  going 
into  the  1939  Christmas  Season  with 
every  effort  turned  to  making  our 
store,  ourselves,  and  our  merchan¬ 
dise  as  attractive  as  possible.  We 
feel  that  folks  will  come  to  us  for 
attractive  gifts  rather  than  just  to 
see  a  show,  and  we  feel  that  we  can 
keep  our  minds  on  being  more  help¬ 
ful,  more  attentive,  more  friendly  if 
we  are  not  quite  so  worried  about 
how  the  “show”  is  going. 
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Finding  the  “Why-Urge” 

Behind  the  “Buy-Urge” 

By  M.  I.  SCHULTZ 

Vice-President,  Willmark  Research  Corporation 


DO  customers  form  definite 
opinions  about  your  merchan¬ 
dise — your  advertising — your 
service  facilities?  Do  they  discuss 
among  tliemselves  their  likes  and 
dislikes  for  your  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

You  can  l)et  your  next  budget 
they  do. 

As  actual  examples  of  the  active, 
articulate  consumer  opinion  in  your 
own  cctmmunity,  I  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summaries  of  Customer 
Preference  Surveys  recently  con¬ 
ducted  for  three  major  retail  organi¬ 
zations  by  our  organization.  In 
these  scientific  field  studies,  I  believe 
you  will  find  the  reason  for  retail 
management’s  increasing  reliance  on 
market  research  to  help  solve  daily 
merchandising  problems. 

You  often  hear  that  every  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  store  has  a  definite 
personality  of  its  own — which  draws 
through  its  doors  customers  who 
are  responsive  to  that  store’s  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  appeals. 

Market  research  substantiates 
that  theory-  but  goes  much  further. 
Our  research  studies  show  that  the 
optimum  in  potential  sales  and 
profits  are  more  readily  realized 
through  an  appreciation  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  local  trading  area. 

Your  community  has  a  ix;rson- 
ality  of  its  own,  combining  the  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics  of  family 
income  groups,  family  occupational 
groups,  and.  in  some  sections,  fami¬ 
ly  nationality  groups.  For  example, 
you  may  now  consider  the  present 
traffic  flow  of  customers  down  your 
aisles  to  be  normal.  But  this  flow 
may  be  a  small  portion  of  only  one 
group  of  families  which  is  activated 
through  a  “Buy-Urge”  to  shop  in 
your  store. 

If,  however,  you  were  to  have  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  your  community  family 
groups — whether  they  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  all  or  part  of  your  store  jx^licy 


— whether  they  prefer  competitive 
stocks,  i)romotions,  or  customer 
treatment  in  certain  departments — 
you  would  soon  find  out  the  “Why 
Urge’’  behind  the  “Buy-Urge”  that 
motivates  your  customers  and  ex¬ 
pands  your  sales  volume. 

That,  exactly,  is  what  you  will 
find  by  reading  the  following  sum¬ 
maries  of  three  market  research 
studies — each  sjX)nsored  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  retail  organization  which  set  out 
to  sell  more  goods  to  more  custom¬ 
ers,  and  succeeded. 

In  each  study,  a  preliminary  an¬ 
alysis  was  made  of  the  community 
covering  income,  transjK)rtation 
lines,  advertising  schedules,  com- 
jietitive  api)eals — in  short,  all  the  in¬ 
fluencing  factors  that  condition  store 
sales.  Using  this  information,  a 
questionnaire  was  drafted,  then  pre¬ 
tested,  and  finally  turned  over  to  our 
field  analysts  to  interview  a  selected 
cross-section  of  the  community. 
Here  are  the  results: 

Summary  .\o.  1 :  Streamlining  a 
White  Elephant 

It  seems  competitive  stores  had 
what  this  big  department  store  did 
not  have.  Strong  promotions  and 
attractive  sales  failed  to  fill  the 
aisles  with  customers.  Many  de¬ 
partments  operated  below  their 
sales  quotas.  From  a  profit  stand¬ 
point,  executives  called  it  a  “White 
Elephant”. 

This  completely  stocked,  7-story 
store  is  located  on  one  end  of  a  20- 
block  business  district.  Its  mer¬ 
chandising  had  been  directed  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  middle  income  groups. 

But  it  was  missing  of  these 
grouj)s,  our  research  study  revealed. 
Eveji  among  the  lower  income  fami¬ 
lies  it  rated  only  47%  acceptance, 
including  just  15%  first  preferences 
as  the  place  to  buy.  We  also  meas¬ 
ured  consumer  buying  preferences 
for  specific  merchandise  lines.  On 
these  lines,  consumers  ranked  the 


.store  from  5th  preference  down  to 
12th. 

And  here  was  the  big  thing. 
Word  had  .spread  among  consumers 
that  much  of  the  merchandise  was 
not  reliable — low  prices  indicated 
low  (juality — fashion  items  were 
entirely  out  of  date — their  install¬ 
ment  ])lan  was  not  comparable  to 
other  plans.  Hardware  and  sport¬ 
ing  goods  were  the  only  items  fa¬ 
vorably  regarded  by  consumers. 

Five  out  of  six  respondents  did 
not  like  the  advertising:  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  both  the  layout  and  items 
featured.  Most  of  the  women  made 
a  voluntary  comparison  with  their 
favorite  style  of  retail  advertising. 
The  re]K)rt  on  reading  and  listening 
habits  indicated  that  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  and  local  media 
(including  radio)  were  missing  a 
full  69%  of  the  {xjtential  market. 

Transportation  was  shown  to  be 
an  imix)rtant  factor  in  the  store’s 
loss  of  trade.  The  location  was  in¬ 
convenient  for  63%  of  consumers; 
])arking  facilities,  inadequate.  Shop- 
])ing  in  other  department  and  .spe¬ 
ciality  stores  proved  more  conven¬ 
ient  and  i)roductive,  consumers  said, 
giving  strong  preferences  to  com- 
l)etitive  locations. 

And  how  are  these  facts  Ijeing  ap- 
])lied  to  improve  sales  in  the  store? 
The  management  gave  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  research  results, 
xised  these  facts  as  a  guide  to  profit¬ 
able  consumer  relations,  and  made 
many  revisions  in  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  {)olicies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  reixjrt,  this  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  effecting  a  steadily  mount¬ 
ing  sales  increase. 

Before  starting  this  research, 
thorough  planning  and  preparation 
were  es.sential.  Preliminary  analysis 
took  in  the  store’s  physical  arrange¬ 
ment.  traffic  flows  along  the  .shop- 
l)ing  street  and  principal  transpor¬ 
tation  lines,  followed  by  a  break¬ 
down  of  each  income  segment  in 
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the  market.  Building  the  survey  on 
a  sound  background  of  fact,  we 
were  able  to  dig  deep  into  the  true 
weaknesses  which  were  responsible 
for  the  profitless  condition. 

Summary  No.  2:  Chain  Seeks  An~ 
su'er  to  Customer  Problem 

Retail  executives  have  long  pond¬ 
ered  why  customers  so  rarely  make 
an  entire  selection  in  one  store.  The 
usual  habit  of  customers  is  to  buy 
a  certain  piece  of  merchandise  in 
one  store  and  trade  in  a  second  or 
third  .store  for  other  items. 

Focusing  on  this  problem,  the 
research  was  conducted  for  an  es¬ 
tablished  chain  of  stores,  all  located 
in  one  principal  Southern  city. 

It  was  revealed  that  93%  of  con¬ 
sumers  would  not  buy  refrigerators 
in  this  chain ;  91  %  would  not  buy 
a  radio.  But  78%  would  buy  a 
kitchen  range.  Only  15%  intended 
to  shop  these  stores  for  sporting 
g(K)ds  while  48%  regarded  the 
chain  as  a  logical  place  to  buy 
garden  furniture  and  equipment. 

The  questionnaire  had  been 
drafted  to  secure  the  reasons  for 
these  and  other  preferences.  Media 
schedules  used  by  the  chain  were 
well-placed.  But  their  advertise¬ 
ments  were  not  being  read  65%  of 
the  time — and  for  specific  reasons 
listed  by  respondents. 

W  indow  displays  rated  very  poor 
drawing  power  (only  17%).  In¬ 
terior  .stock  displays  and  physical 
arrangement  of  the  individual  stores 
were  constructively  criticized.  In 
addition,  the  study  showed  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  varying  the  selection  of 
merchandise  carried  by  each  unit 
of  the  chain  to  conform  more  closely 
with  neighborhood  needs  and  spe¬ 
cialized  competitive  stocks. 

Guided  by  these  clear-cut  prefer¬ 
ences,  the  management  built  their 
retail  chain  into  a  far  stronger  mar¬ 
ket  position.  Results  are  reflected 
in  higher  sales  in  many  depart¬ 
ments,  more  effective  promotions, 
and  increased  turnover  in  merchan¬ 
dise  that  they  had  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  discontinuing. 

Summary  No.  3:  Charge  Custom¬ 
ers  Expect  Extra  Attention 

This  is  a  profitable  fact  gleaned 
through  a  research  study  of  inactive 
charge  accounts  for  a  popular  mid- 
W'estern  department  store. 


W  hen  a  customer  opens  a  charge 
account  in  your  store,  she  seems  to 
expect  a  greater  degree  of  jtersonal- 
ized  service  than  extended  to  cash 
customers.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
average  woman  apparently  regards 
her  charge  privilege  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  from  the  store  that  she  will 
also  receive  added  consideration  on 
the  selling  floor,  or  in  adjustments, 
or  in  rush  deliveries. 

At  least,  that  was  the  condition 
])revailing  among  this  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  the  management  had 
never  distinguished  between  the 
tyjx;  of  service  extended  to  charge 
or  cash  customers.  Their  policy  was 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  store¬ 
wide  standard  of  customer  treatment 
to  win  and  hold  customer  good-will. 

Our  research  study,  how’ever,  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  standards  of  store 
service  were  not  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Our  field  interviewers,  calling 
on  inactive  charge  customers  at 
their  homes,  were  told  by  73%  of 
the  women  of  specific  instances  of 
provoking  services. 

Ranked  in  the  order  of  their  fre¬ 
quency.  these  complaints  covered ; 
Time- wasting  system  for  confirm¬ 
ing  charge  purchases  (in  actual  tests 
on  the  selling  floors,  we  determined 
that  the  average  time-wait  was  4.3 


minutes) ;  needless  delay  in  service 
at  the  sales  counters ;  delay  in  se¬ 
curing  refund  and  adjustment  allow¬ 
ances;  slow,  careless  deliveries  (es¬ 
pecially  if  customer  was  not  at  home 
on  the  first  call,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  delay  before  re-delivery  of  pur¬ 
chase)  ;  inaccurate  rendering  of 
charge  statements. 

The  remaining  27%  of  inactive 
charge  customers  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  more  important  reasons 
why  the  store  lost  their  good  will: 
advertised  specials  were  usually  in 
such  small  quantities  that  charge 
orders  were  fretiuently  cancelled; 
fashion  merchandise  seemed  inferior 
to  competitive  stocks ;  price  lines 
featured  in  furniture  and  household 
appliance  departments  were  too  ex¬ 
pensive;  various  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  did  not  give  satisfactory  use. 

With  this  accurate  inventory  of 
reasons  why  trade  was  lost  on 
charge  accounts,  conveniently  sum¬ 
marized  and  interpreted,  the  man¬ 
agement  effected  substantial  savings 
by  keeping  a  greater  number  of 
charge  accounts  active.  Personal¬ 
ized  follow-up  letters  to  the  inactive 
charge  customers  whose  interviews 
indicated  a  promising  ixjssibility  of 
resuming  charge  accounts,  also 
brought  back  i)rofitable  returns. 


Carl  Schmalz  Joins  R.  H.  Stearns 
After  Ten  Years  With  Harvard  Bureau 


pARL  N.  SCHMALZ.  for  the 
past  10  years  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  and  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Controller  of  the  R.  H. 
Stearns  Company,  Boston. 

Prior  to  becoming  associated  with 
the  Harvard  Business  School  in 
1929,  Mr.  Schmalz  was,  for  four 
years.  Assistant  Professor  of  Re¬ 
tailing  and  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at 
the  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
.\rbor,  to  which  he  went  from  a 
post  as  research  director  of  the 
Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Schmalz  is  widely 
known  in  academic  and  business 
circles  as  the  author  of  many  arti¬ 


cles,  monographs,  and  addresses  on 
the  operating  results  of  department 
and  specialty  stores,  the  stock-sales 
ratio,  the  retail  method  of  inven¬ 
tory,  installment  selling,  consumer 
co-operatives,  and  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  stores  and  their  customers. 
His  most  recent  article,  “The  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Co-operatives,’’  appears  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of 
1919,  and  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration 
in  the  class  of  1921. 

Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Schmalz’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  the  School  will  be  taken 
over  by  Professor  Howard  Thomp¬ 
son  Lewis,  Director  of  Research. 
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Close-Ups 


•JAMES  H.  SCULL 


PTC  Rulai  “Don't  look  now  but  I  think 

*  *  *  that’s  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

*  sion  investigator  at  your  hosiery 

counter.  I  wonder  if  they’re  getting  ready  to  cite  you 
for  something  again.” 

.-\lthough  it  hardly  ever  happens  just  like  that,  to 
many  retailers  that  line  may  sound  like  a  flashback  from 
a  lad  dream.  As  the  by-product  of  innocence,  ignor¬ 
ance  or  carelessness,  so  many  stores  have  found  the 
F.T.C.  on  their  necks  within  recent  years  that  a  wrinkle 
of  concern  crosses  the  brow  of  the  average  merchan¬ 
dising  or  sales  promotion  executive  whenever  the  name 
is  mentioned.  Stores  are  not  pleased  by  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  F.T.C.  citations,  a  few  of  which  may  undo  all 
the  good  of  a  year’s  full-fledged  effort  in  improving 
public  relations. 

Xot  all  the  blame  is  to  be  shouldered  by  the  store. 
The  F.T.C.  is  continually  grinding  out  its  rules  and 
orders  to  cease  and  desist.  Last  year’s  work  by  the 
F.T.C.  comprised  a  sheaf  of  mimeograph  sheets  eight 
inches  deep.  With  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  giving  the 
F.T.C.  added  powers  over  advertising  and  selling  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  pace  has  been  stepped  up  and 
the  welter  of  rulings  expanded  to  an  astounding  maze 
of  restrictions  covering  everything  in  a  store  from  a 
hairpin  to  a  beaver  coat.  Even  with  the  l)est  of  inten¬ 
tions  stores  have  usually  found  it  a  hopeless  task  to 
keej)  thoroughly  informed  of  the  Commission’s  doings. 

A  welcome  is  therefore  well  paved  for  a  job  that  the 
Merchandising  Division  has  been  almost  six  months  in 
the  doing,  “The  Retailer’s  Reference  Book  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Rulings”,  which  represents  a  digest 
of  all  the  important  rulings  of  the  F.T.C.  affecting  re¬ 
tailing  and  advertising  over  a  period  of  years.  It  will 
be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Merchandising  Division  confines  itself  entirely  to 
the  facts  based  on  a  case  by  case  study  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  rules  and  cease  and  desist  orders.  Xo  extra  and 
gratuitous  opinions  as  to  what  is  proper  and  allowed 
are  added. 

The  Ixjok  is  carefully  broken  down  into  sections 
under  these  merchandise  headings:  Textiles.  Non-Tex¬ 
tiles,  .Accessories  and  Apparel ;  Food,  Drugs  and  Cos¬ 
metics  ;  Home  Furnishings  and  Housewares ;  Small 
Wares:  and  Miscellaneous  Merchandise.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  supplements  these  merchandise  classifications  in 
dealing  with  rulings  on  misleading  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  in  such  things  as  prices,  place  of  origin  and  nature 
of  business. 

The  whole  book  is  jirepared  loose-leaf  for  later  addi¬ 
tions.  and  minutely  indexed  and  cross-referenced.  If 
you  are  interested  in  the  advertising  of  tooth-brushes, 
for  example,  you  will  easily  find  a  listing  under 
“brushes”  in  the  index  which  leads  you  to  a  page  in 
the  Small  Wares  section.  There  you  will  find  in  brief 
form  all  the  Commission  has  ever  decided  in  regard  to 
the  description  of  the  bristles,  handles  or  wearing  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  product.  In  the  index  another  reference 
carries  you  back  to  the  Misleading  Selling  Section 
where  under  “Place  of  Origin”  you  find  what  can  or 


must  be  said  about  a  toothbrush  or  any  other  product 
made  in  Japan  or  Yugoslavia.  ' 

You  will  find  at  a  glance  in  this  digest  just  what 
F.T.C.  recognizes  as  accurate  and  truthful  in  the  use 
of  the  descriptive  words  “down”  or  “jelly”  or  “pure 
dye  silk”. 

A  monthly  revision  service  in  the  form  of  easily  in¬ 
serted  loose-leaf  pages  containing  latest  F.T.C.  rulings, 
is  being  jdanned  to  keep  the  reference  lx)ok  in  the 
hands  of  the  subscriber  always  accurate  and  up-to-date. 

The  Merchandising  Division  already  has  an  impres¬ 
sive  lacking  of  orders  for  the  new  publication. 


Up-stot*  N.  Y. 
Store  Managers 


Some  15  up-state  New  York 
cities  were  represented  among  a 
group  of  management  executives 
and  store  owners  who  assembled  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel 
in  Albany  for  a  one-day  meeting  on  Septeml)er  14th. 

In  animated  discussion  the  executives  explored  such 
subjects  as  charging  for  alterations  in  men’s  clothes, 
and  adjustments.  They  evinced  earnest  interest  in  an 
explanation  of  the  application  of  the  George-Deen  Act 
to  retail  training  in  their  communities  made  by  H.  A. 
Davidson,  supervisor  of  distributive  education  in  New 
York  State. 

One  direct  result  of  the  meeting,  it  was  reported, 
came  from  a  discussion  of  delivery  problems.  Manage¬ 
ment  executives  from  an  up-state  city  who  had  long 
expressed  interest  in  the  limitation  of  deliveries  in  their 
community  to  one-a-day,  without  ever  getting  beyond 
the  discussion  stage,  found  it  possible  to  get  working 
()n  a  definite  plan  in  this  direction.  At  this  writing,  the 
plan  is  all  but  completed. 

The  meeting  was  notable  in  that  it  marked  the  flow¬ 
ering  of  a  new  regional  group  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  and  served  as  a  promise  that  by  gradual 
stages  store  managers  might  within  a  few  years  lx;  or¬ 
ganized  in  similar  regional  greups  all  over  the  country. 

The  Store  Management  Group  has  experimented  with 
the  formation  of  local  groups  at  various  times  within 
the  last  eight  years.  First  group  under  the  division 
was  the  New  England  chapter,  formed  in  1934.  It  was 
followed  by  the  founding  of  store  manager  groups  in 
a  number  of  cities,  few  of  which  have  remained  active. 
The  New  England  Group  continues  to  be  the  hardy 
jjerennial.  Its  seven  years  of  active  organization,  and 
the  alert  interest  Iteing  shown  by  the  newly  formed 
np-.state  New  York  group,  is  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  the  pattern  under  which  these  two  regional  groups 
have  been  drawn.  Meeting  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
rather  than  monthly,  groups  under  the  regional  plan 
find  a  diversity  of  subjects  on  which  to  exchange  opin¬ 
ions  beyond  the  experience  of  one  community  and  feel 
less  the  restrictions  in  discussion  of  purely  local  prob¬ 
lems. 

Even  as  the  newest  regional  group  has  budded  into 
existence,  plans  are  afoot  for  the  organization  of  a 
third  chapter  of  the  Store  Management  Division — a 
Middle  Atlantic  group  taking  in  Baltimore,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia. 
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Remington  Rand  Tests  Safe  Cabinets 
for  Fire-Resistance 


The  fire  protection  qualities  of 
the  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  safe 
cabinets  were  graphically  de¬ 
monstrated  in  a  series  of  “public 
tests”  on  Septemljer  11th  and  12th 
in  the  corporation’s  plant  laboratory 
at  Marietta,  Ohio.  The  audience 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  representing  Remington  Rand 
district  managers,  retail  representa¬ 
tives  and  other  large  users  of  record 
protection  products. 

To  a  representative  of  The 
Hulletin  it  seemed  difficult  to 
imagine  a  sterner  test  than  those  to 
which  the  three  model  B  cabinets 
were  subjected.  In  the  first  test, 
two  pajK-r  filled  safe  files,  one  insu¬ 
lated,  the  other  uninsulated,  were 
placed  in  the  laboratory  furnace 
and  left  there  for  one  hour,  by 
w’hich  time  the  furnace  had  devel- 
oi)ed  a  temperature  of  1700  degrees. 
When  the  cherry  red  files  were 
opened,  all  papers  inside  the  insu¬ 
lated  file  were  in  perfect  condition; 
those  in  the  uninsulated  one  were 
black  and  charred. 

In  the  second  test,  a  cabinet  safe, 
weighing  bSSO  pounds,  after  an 


hour’s  stay  in  the  furnace  at  1700 
degrees  was  removed  and  raised  to 
a  height  of  30  feet  and  dropjjed  on 
a  concrete  block.  The  fall  liroke  the 
outside  steel  casing  disclosing  the 
insulation.  In  that  condition  it  was 
returned  to  the  furnace  and  reheated 
for  one  hour  to  a  temperature  of 
1700  degrees.  When  the  safe  was 
pulled  from  the  furnace  and  opened, 
the  papers  inside  were  not  even 
scorched.  This  test  was  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  protection  afforded 
records  by  the  Remington  Rand  safe 
ill  severe  fires  where  floors  fall. 

In  the  final  test  another  model 
B  safe  resisted  for  224^  minutes 
the  furnace  heat  which  rose  to  1995 
degrees  before  the  temiH*rature  in¬ 
side  the  safe  reached  301  degrees. 
However,  the  papers  were  found  to 
be  in  ])erfect  condition  when  the  safe 
was  finally  opened. 

Between  tests  the  spectators  were 
escorted  through  the  Remington 
Rand  plant,  witnessing  the  complete 
operation  of  cabinet  safe  making. 
District  managers  spent  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  days  of  the  week  in  con¬ 
vention. 


Heuted  lo  1700  degrees,  dropped  on  a 
concrete  block  from  a  height  of  30 
feet  so  that  the  outside  steel  casing 
broke,  then  heated  again,  this  safe 
preserved  its  paper  contents  intact. 


NRDGA  Opens  West  Coast  Office 


IN  order  to  provide  its  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Far  West  with 
more  direct  communication  with 
the  .\ssociation  and  speedier  ser¬ 
vice,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  opened  a 
West  Coast  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

It  will  be  operated  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  15  Stockton  Street  in 
that  city,  by  Denis  Donohoe, 
president  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  combination  with  his 
regular  duties. 

One  of  the  important  services 
to  be  rendered  through  the  new 
West  Coast  Office  will  be  in  the 
distribution  of  urgent  informa¬ 
tion  to  member  stores  along  the 
Pacific.  Up  to  this  time  all  mail 
from  the  Association’s  headquart¬ 


ers  in  New  York  has  been  sent 
through  the  country  to  stores  by 
regular  mail  service.  Henceforth, 
important  bulletins  will  be  air¬ 
mailed  to  Mr.  Donohoe,  and  his 
office  will  immediately  reproduce 
the  material  and  distribute  it 
from  San  Francisco.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  between  regular  and 
air  mail  to  the  West  Coast  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  shorten  the  present 
mailing  time  from  New  York  by 
three  to  five  days. 

With  the  opening  of  the  re¬ 
gional  office  on  the  West  Coast, 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  will  now  have 
offices  in  three  cities — New  York, 
Washington  and  San  Francisco. 

The  assistance  of  Mr.  Donohoe 
in  the  operation  of  the  new 
N.R.D.G.A.  San  Francisco  office 
was  enlisted  by  Colonel  Robert 
A.  Roos,  of  Roos  Brothers,  San 
Francisco,  and  vice-president  of 


the  N.R.D.G..\..  who  for  some 
time  has  championed  the  idea  of 
closer  working  arrangements  l)e- 
tween  the  N.R.D.G..\.  head- 
((uarters  in  New  York  and  its 
member  stores  tm  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

While  in  New  York  early  in 
the  month.  Colonel  Roos  de¬ 
scribed  the  Oldening  of  the  West 
Coast  office  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
as  a  "right  .step  at  the  right  time”. 

"The  importance  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association  to  its  member  | 
stores  throughout  the  country  has 
increased  vastly  in  the  last  de¬ 
cade,”  he  said.  "In  this  time  of 
stress,  it  is  more  imperative  than 
ever  that  stores  have  quick  access 
and  easy  contact  to  and  from 
their  national  association,  so  that 
they  may  kee]i  in  constant  touch 
with  develo])ments”. 
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Controller  Prepares  for  Christmas 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Tlie  salesclerk  must  at  the  same 
time  turn  in  her  identification  card. 
Control  of  money  hags  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  a  control  lK)ard 
whereon  a  mark  (line)  is  made  as 
the  l)ag  is  issued  and  the  mark 
(line)  crossed  when  it  is  returned. 
The  store  takes  no  receipt  from  the 
salesjK'rson  when  the  hag  is  issued 
hut  gives  one  when  it  is  returned. 
As  an  added  i)rotective  measure,  if 
on  any  day  for  whatever  reason,  a 
salesclerk  fails  to  call  for  her  money 
l)ag,  it  will  not  he  issued  to  her 
again  until  another  “Authorization 
for  Cash  Register  Change  Fund” 
is  received  from  the  Section  Mana¬ 
ger. 

Cush  Protection 

To  safeguard  cash  around  the 
store  especially  on  peak  sales  days, 
periodic  cash  collections  of  excess 
hills  are  made  from  floor  cashiers, 
for  which  the  cashier  is  given  a  re¬ 
ceipt.  The  latter  is  turned  in  at  the 
end  of  the  day  as  cash.  Another 
measure  to  i)rotect  cash  around  the 
store,  particularly  during  lunch 
hours,  is  the  issuance  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  to  any  employee  re¬ 


sponsible  for  cash  drawer; 

‘‘The  resiMMisihility  f(»r  the 
contents  of  the  cash  drawer  of 
the  salesj)erson  is  wholly  his  tir 
her  own.  V(»u  should  iu)t  ix'r- 
mit  anyone  hut  ytmrself  to  use 
it.  He  sure  you  lock  the  drawer 
and  take  the  key  with  you  when 
you  leave  your  station  or  floor.” 

'I'he  store  insists  upon  these  in¬ 
structions  iK'ing  followed  and  part¬ 
ly  assures  it  by  jdacing  ujjon  Sec¬ 
tion  Managers  the  responsibility  for 
prom])t  replacement  of  lost  keys. 

Smooth  Operation  Not  Single 
Year's  Task 

riie  development  of  a  smooth 
Christmas  ojK'ration  is  not  a  single 
year's  task.  Some  situations  can 
undoubtedly  l»e  met  as  they  arise. 
'I'hose  “kinks”  which  cannot  he  so 
met,  must  he  noted,  tinalyzed,  and 
eliminated  if  jwssihle  in  advance  of 
the  next  operation.  To  em])hasize 
the  ])oint,  may  he  cited  a  situation 
involving  one  of  the  large  local 
stores.  The  Assistant  Controller 
(Continued  on  page  <S6) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CASH 
REGISTER  CHANGE  FUND 

DATE 

REG.  NO. 

TRANSFERRED  ERO.M 

RE(;iSTER  NO. 

DRAWER  E&TTER 

REGISTER  NO.  j  DRAWER  I.ETTER 

SALESGI.ERK’s  NAME 

DEIT.  NO. 

CI.ERK  NO. 

SECTION  mana(;er’s  SIGNATCRK 

TRAININi;  DEPARTMENT  AUTHORIZATION 

DATE  REQUIRED 

Rl-:CKIVKt)  BY 


CASH  REGISTER  BAG 

REC..  BAG  NO.  DATE  ASSIGNED 

^  These  are  the  rash  roii- 

trol  forms  discussed  on 
this  page  and  on  pafte  37. 


WHAT  ARE 
RETAILERS 
THINKING 
ABOUT? 

Is  It  the  problem  of  volume 
alone  or  profitable  vol¬ 
ume? 

Is  it  Labor  Relations? 

Is  it  the  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  statistical 
guides? 

Is  It  Operating  Costs? 

Is  it  Credit  and  Credit 
Problems,  particularly  in 
the  Smaller  Store? 

Is  it  losing  or  weak  depart¬ 
ments? 

Is  it  the  need  for  better 
Selling  training? 

THE  YEAR  BOOK 
OF  RETAILING 

1939  EDITION 

Contains  the  ideas  and  dis¬ 
cussions  advanced  at  the 
20th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Controllers'  Congress. 

There  are  new  currents  of 
thought  moving  in  retailing 
— that  affect  all  specialized 
retail  work — the  fields  of 
general  managership,  store 
operation,  personnel,  mer¬ 
chandising,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  credit  and  control. 
Read  about  them  in  this 
new  publication. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY 
NOW 

Price . $2.50  per  copy 

Non-member  price — 

$5.00  per  copy 


ftclober,  1939 
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“SEELOCK” 

Trade  Mark  Rep;. 

TAGS 


A  New  Cumbineil 
Tamper  Proof 
SEAL  and  T AG 


“SeeLork”  Tags,  a  combined  Tag 
and  Seal  is  a  recent  development 
of  a  large  manufacturer  of  safety 
seals.  “SeeLork”  Tags  cost  less 
than  the  usual  coinhination  of  tags 
and  seals  now  in  general  use  to 
prevetit  unfair  returns  and  price 
ticket  switching. 

“SeeLork”  Tags  are  easily  and 
quickly  at'flied.  They  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  singly  or  in  fan  fold  strips 
for  use  in  itrice  marking  machines. 

“SeeLork”  Tags  are  absolutely 
tamperproof  and  can  only  he  used 
once.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
tags  from  any  merchandise  they 
have  been  attached  to  without  visi¬ 
bly  destroying  the  simple  locking 
device. 

Annual  statistics  from  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Comm.,  from  apparel  trade 
journals  surveys  and  other  reliable 
sources  show  that  rather  than  ahat- 
inq  the  unfair  returns  evil  is  in- 
creasinq  and  cutlinq  deeper  into 
profits  every  year. 

If  you  are  now  using  tags  and  seals 
to  prevent  unfair  returns  and  price 
ticket  switching  or  contemplate 
doing  so— the  manufacturers  of 
“SeeLock”  Tags  will  l)e  glad  to 
show  you  how  use  of  the  tags  will 
reduce  your  ox'erhead  on  tags  and 
seals  and  at  the  same  time  give  you 
100%  fool-proof  protection. 

Available  in  all  standard  sizes 
in  a  wide  variety  of  stock.  Special 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors  to  order. 
Samples  on  request. 

CLASSIC 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

154-156  W.  27th  Street 
New  York  City 

World**  largeftl  producer  of  three^olor 
litbographed  fur  Atorage  receipt  certificates 
and  fur  record  systeok* 


observed  last  Christmas  that  occa¬ 
sional  crowding  of  charge  cashier 
windows  delayed  customer  service. 
He  discovered  that  the  delay  was 
in  ])art  attributable  to  the  failure 
of  many  customers  to  present  the 
still)  of  their  bill  when  making  pay¬ 
ment.  The  Cashier  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  to  ask  the  customer 
for  information  contained  on  the 
stub,  including  the  customer’s  name, 
etc.  Very  often  the  customer  had 
to  repeat  the  information  several 
times.  A  memorandum  of  this 
situation  was  made.  In  studying  the 
problem  after  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
‘‘Hank  Method”  of  dejwsits,  in¬ 
structing  the  customer  to  make  out 
a  ])ayment  slip  whenever  she  left 
the  stub  at  home.  Signs  to  this 
effect  were  posted  near  the  Cashier’s 
windows.  Where  customers  ap¬ 
proached  the  windows  without 
either  stub  or  payment  slip  they 
were  never  sent  away  to  make  out 
a  slij)  hut  told  about  the  procedure 
for  future  reference.  Today  cus¬ 
tomers  know  what  to  do — with  the 
result  that  this  store  estimates  it  has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  its  Charge 
Cashiers  10^  to  15%. 

Since  the  development  of  a 
smooth  Christmas  operation  is  not 
a  single  year’s  task,  it  is  again  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Controller  re¬ 
quire  his  lieutenants  to  submit  to 
him  soon  after  the  close  of  the  year, 
memoranda  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  the  1939  Christmas 
operation,  with  practical  suggestions 
for  overcoming  these  obstacles  in 
the  future.  However,  these  memo¬ 
randa  must  not  be  stored  away,  but 
the  major  problems  cited  therein 
tackled  soon  after  the  start  of  the 
new  year  if  the  1940  Christmas 
Operation  is  to  be  a  successful  one. 

Highlights  of  Controller  s  Check 
List 

1.  Have  you  determined  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  production, 
i.  e.  transactions,  expected  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the 
controller’s  office? 

2.  Have  you  determined  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expected  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  transactions 
can  be  absorbed  by  your  pres¬ 
ent  personnel? 

3.  Have  you  considered  bonus 
plans  for  your  present  staff  as 
a  means  of  minimizing  the  hir¬ 


ing  of  extra  office  employees,  at 
least  in  some  of  the  divisions 
of  control? 

4.  Have  you  prepared  a  Christ¬ 
mas  hiring  schedule  by  section 
or  department  of  control,  show¬ 
ing  number  of  additional  l)ill- 
ers,  auditors,  etc.  needed  and 
the  time  of  need? 

5.  Have  you  planned  hours  of 
work  in  the  light  of  labor  laws? 

().  Have  you  considered  the  i)OSsi- 
hility  of  using  non-selling  help 
as  part  of  a  salesforce  reserve 
to  be  utilized  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  ? 

7.  Have  you  prepared  a  training 
program  for  new  office  employ¬ 
ees? 

8.  Have  you  lieen  assured  that 
extra  Christmas  selling  help 
will  be  sufficiently  trained  in 
the  store’s  system  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  errors  in  sales,  cash  and 
inventory  records? 

9.  Have  you  arranged  for  addi¬ 
tional  fire  and  other  insurance? 

10.  Are  you  planning  to  extend 
your  store’s  credit  services  as 
an  added  Christmas  attraction? 

11.  Have  you  given  thought  to  the 
development  of  a  “trouble 
proof”  demonstrator’s  agree¬ 
ment?  A  standard  form  might 
be  advisable  in  view  of  the 
added  number  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  operated  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

12.  Are  you  assisting  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  store  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  their  Christmas  plans, 
particularly  those  operations  af¬ 
fecting  the  Controller’s  func¬ 
tion,  as  for  example,  the  han¬ 
dling  of  customer  returns? 

13.  Have  you  made  arrangements 
for  additional  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  which  may  be  needed 
throughout  the  store,  such  as 
cash  registers,  comptometers, 
and  the  like? 


i 

_ 


I 


14.  Will  your  receiving  department 
be  properly  manned  to  speedily 
receive,  check  and  mark  mer¬ 
chandise  and  have  it  available 
for  Christmas  selling  as  re¬ 
quired?  Furthermore,  avoiding 
delay  in  the  handling  of  in¬ 
voices  will  prevent  losses  in 
cash  discounts  and  anticipation. 

15.  Have  you  removed  all  of  the 
“kinks”  from  your  gift  certifi- 
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increases 

Price-Marking 

Speed 

decreases 

I  rice-Marking 
Expense 


Price-markitif;  more  merchan¬ 
dise  for  less  money  .  .  .  that’s 
the  problem  of  the  larger  store 
the  problem  that’s  solved  for 
you  by  the  Monarch  “Super- 
Advanced”  Pin-On  Machine! 

Quickly,  easily,  economically, 
the  Monarch  “Super-Advanced” 
Pin-On  Machine  handles  larf^e- 
volume  pricing  operations.  Pins 
tickets  safely  and  securely  to 
merchandise.  Prints  prices 
through  a  ribbon  ^  -no  ink  or 
ink  pad  necessary.  Price-marks 
and  attaches  five  different  sizes 
of  tickets  with  from  1  to  12  lines 
of  price-marking  information. 

A  real  safeguard  for  merchan¬ 
dise  .  ,  .  saves  you  many  times 
its  cost! 

For  lower  marking-room  costs 
and  better,  more  convenient 
price  tickets,  your  store  needs 
the  Monarch  “Super-Advanced” 
Pin-On  Machine. 

ff  rite  for  illustrated  literature 
today! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

218  Torrence  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coati  Bran«‘h  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  I. os  Anfceles.  Calif 

Canadian  Factory: 

358<3  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


cate  procedure? 

16.  Have  you  reviewed  the  store’s 
Christmas  budget — sales,  pur- 
cha.ses  and  cash  requirements — 
in  the  light  of  current  sales 
trends  and  gejieral  business 
conditions? 

17.  Have  you  arranged  with  the 
Muying  and  .\dministrative 
divisions  to  supply  you  with 
correct  distribution  of  selling 
space  involving  expansion  and 
contraction  of  departments,  to 
assure  accurate  departmental 
net  ])rofit  statements? 

IS.  Have  you  arranged  to  man 
those  divisions  of  the  control 
office  in  direct  contact  with 
customers  during  niglit  oi)en- 
ings,  such  as  credit  interview¬ 
ing.  cashiering,  etc.? 

19.  Have  you  arranged  to  keep  a 
memorandum  of  the  weak  sjwts 
of  the  current  Christmas  ojiera- 
tion  so  as  to  avoid  the  .same 
difficulties  next  vear? 


Packing  and  Delivery 

(Continued  from  payc  4S ) 

who  discard  the  outer  wrap  tem¬ 
porarily. 

ss  *  * 

More  stores  than  ever  will  effect 
considerable  savings  this  year  by 
discontinuing  during  the  Christmas 
jK-riod  the  setting  up  for  delivery, 
merchandise,  such  as  bicycles,  ham¬ 
mocks  and  various  large  wheel  toys. 
True,  some  stores  report  that  they 
do  receive  complaints  from  custom¬ 
ers  which  necessitate  their  sending 
out  a  man  to  set  up  the  item  pur¬ 
chased.  They  justify  this  practice 
by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
complaints  to  the  total  number  of 
items  sold  as  insignificant. 

*  *  * 

More  stores  will  cooperate  in 
their  packing  divisions  to  help  the 
delivery  department  maintain,  as 
far  as  possible,  prescribed  working 
hours.  Those  stores  having  two  de¬ 
liveries  a  day  in  urban  areas  and 
one  in  suburban  will,  as  the  volume 
increases  develop  a  schedule  where¬ 
by  the  ])acking  department,  after 
the  afternoon  delivery  has  l)een 
despatched,  concentrate  their  pack¬ 
ing  on  those  transactions  that  are 
.scheduled  for  the  next  morning’s 
delivery,  holding  over,  if  necessary. 


RING  UP  PROFITS...WITH 

RAHWAY 
EXPRESS 
SPEED! 


Samples,  style  goods— stock  orders  for  all 
departments  speed  nation-wide  by  conve¬ 
nient  Railway  Express.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
plete,  dependable  shipping  service  for 
keeping  your  inventories  trim  and  fresh. 
The  economical  rates  include  receipts  and 
insurance  up  to  $50.  Shipments  are  called 
for  and  delivered  without  extra  charge  in 
all  cities  and  principal  towns.  For  3-mile- 
a-minute  deliveries  of  rush  specials  use 
super-swift  AIR  EXPRESS  —  2500  miles 
overnight!  Just  phone  the  nearest  RAIL¬ 
WAY  EXPRESS  office  for  top-speed  service 
right  to  your  door. 

1839  ...  A  Century  of  Service  ,  .  ,  1939 

RAILWA1  XPRESS 


See  our  exhibits  at  the  two  great  Fairs! 
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2200  ROOMS 
WITH  EVERY  MODERN 
CONVENIENCE— 


New  York,  you  naturally  expect  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience  in  your  room. 


So  when  we  say  that  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
guest  rooms  have  everything,  that  in  itself 
may  be  no  reason  for  your  rushing  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  us. 

However,  there’s  something  that  differ¬ 
entiates  Hotel  Pennsylvania  from  any  other! 

It  isn’t  just  convenience  —  though  we’re 
most  conveniently  located. 

It  isn’t  just  color  — though  our  public 
rooms  reflect  the  glamour  that  is  New  York. 

It’s  something  intangible... something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  welcome  and  service  that 
makes  you,  the  guest,  feel  completely  at 
home. 

Does  that  make  enough  difference  to  stay 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania?  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  say  it  does,  and  we 
believe  you  will,  too,  after  one  visit!  2200 
Rooms  each  with  private  hath:  Rates  from 
$3.30. 

it’s  world’s  fair  year 

—Please  Make  Your  Reservations  Ahead 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED  .  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


for  the  next  morning  early  packing, 
those  transactions  that  make  that 
(lay's  afternoon  delivery. 

Delivery 

The  effectiveness  of  the  store’s 
delivery  service  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  period  will  de]x*nd  largely  on 
the  adequate  training  and  super¬ 
vision  of  its  ix*rsonnel.  especially 
with  the  contingent  co-workers 
who  are  required  to  supplement  the 
regular  staff.  Many  stores  take  on 
their  extra  force  in  small  groups 
beginning  as  early  as  middle  Octo¬ 
ber.  They  are  mixed  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  [lersonnel  and  broken  in  slowly 
and  thoroughly.  By  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember  they  have  been  trained  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  handle  the  busiest  depart¬ 
ments.  That  this  procedure  is  war¬ 
ranted  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
many  stores  report  that  it  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  elimination  of  taking 
on  an  increased  numlier  of  contin¬ 
gents  in  December,  a  much  smaller 
force  is  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
peak  and  expen.se  is  materially  re¬ 
duced. 

*  *  * 

Regular  helpers  who  are  called 

ujHin  to  drive  routes  are.  at  an  early 
date,  given  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
(|naint  themselves  with  the  territcjry 
they  will  serve  and  arc  trained  to 
o])erate  a  truck  and  routes  satis¬ 
factorily.  During  this  period  of 

training  observations  arc  made  not 
only  on  their  conduct  in  making  de¬ 
liveries.  but  on  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  operate  vehicles. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Meetings  are  held  regularly  and 
-sjiecial  eni] (basis  is  placed  on  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  prevalent  during  the 
C  hristmas  period.  For  the  driver 
and  helper  the  matter  of  accepting 
checks  is  gone  into  in  every  detail. 
Definite  rules  and  jirocedure  in  the 
delivery  of  ])ackages  to  rooming 
houses,  hotels,  house  siqicrintend- 
ents  and  offices  should  lie  made. 
Important,  too,  is  that  unless  known 
no  driver  or  helper  .should  deliver 
packages  to  persons  who  approach 
them  at  the  curb  or  in  llie  vestibule. 
*  *  ♦ 

The  delivery  department  can 
function  simply  and  effectively  if 
there  is  cooperation  Ix-tween  it  and 
the  other  divisions.  Recognizing  the 
imixirtance  of  such  cooperation,  one 


>iore  reports  that  they  arrange  to 
have  in  their  delivery  department 
i  representative  of  the  adjustment 
division,  which  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  tracing  and  correcting  cotn- 
jdaints  involving  the  delivery  of 
merchandise.  This  representative 
can  interview  drivers  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  from  their  routes. 

♦  *  * 

Such  activities  of  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  as  the  checking  of  wrong 
addresses,  future  deliveries  as  well 
as  supervision  for  sheet  writing  :ind 
stuhhing  is  done  by  regular  em¬ 
ployees  transferred  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  period. 

*  *  * 

From  the  reports  we  find  that 
more  stores  this  year  will  utilize 
night  loading  advantageously.  Sev¬ 
eral  who  throughout  the  year  de¬ 
liver  combination  loads  (bulk  and 
packages)  will  during  the  jieak 
lieriod  maintain  bulk  routes,  and 
thereby  lx‘  ai)le  to  load  their  trucks 
with  a  greater  volume  of  packages. 

♦  *  * 

In  recent  years  reports  of  hold¬ 
ups  and  jiilferage  coming  to  us  have 
lieen  greatly  reduced.  .Stores  still 
reiiort  that  they  have  found  a  letter 
going  to  the  Chief  of  Police  in  the 
various  towns  in  which  they  deliver, 
will  furnish  added  protection  again.st 
possible  pilfering  of  merchandise 
and  hold-up.  The  chief  in  all  in¬ 
stances  cooperates  and  instructs  his 
men  to  give  special  attention  to  de¬ 
livery  vehicles  that  of  necessity  are 
at  times  left  unattended  by  drivers. 
♦  *  * 

W'rv  few  stores  make  Christmas 
(lav  deliveries.  I'Acrv  effort  is  made 
to  deliver  all  purchases  on  the  day 
before  Cbristmas.  In  .some  in¬ 
stances  two  and  three  e.xtra  trips 
are  made  to  all  of  the  free  vehicle 
delivery  areas. 

♦  ♦  * 

Some  stores  have  a  reiiresentative 
of  the  adjustment  as  well  as  the  de- 
liverv  department  in  im  C  hristmas 
morning  with  a  driver  or  two  avail¬ 
able  t(»  make  emergency  deliveries. 
(  )ne  store  rejxirts  that  it  prejiares  a 
list  of  tele])h()ne  numbers  of  drivers 
living  in  vari(jus  sections  of  the  city; 
if  merchandise  is  to  be  delivered  on 
C  hristmas  Day  in  their  secti(m.  they 
rejiort  to  the  store  and  make  the 
delivery  in  their  own  jx^rsonal  car. 
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